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Accident Hazards at Refineries To 
Be Studied in Mid-Continent 


WITCHITA, Oct. 11 


N EXHAUSTIVE survey of ac- 
A cident hazards at one or more 

representative Mid-Continent re- 
fineries will be made under the di- 
rection of the Western Petroleum Re- 
finers Association, it was decided at a 
meeting of refinery superintendents, 
engineers and technologists held here 
and at El Dorado during the past two 
days. 

A committee of expert operators 
will be appointed to make the survey 
and report its findings to all mem- 
bers of the association. 

Suggestion for the survey was made 
in an address to the 75 plant men 
by D. J. Wallace, director of the Pe- 
troleum Safety Council of the Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association. In 
addition to the talk on safety by Mr. 
Wallace, the technical men listened to 
a series of papers dealing with op- 
erating problems and made a trip 
of inspection through the plant of 
the Skelly Oil Co. at El Dorado, the 
White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. at 
Augusta and the plants of the Barns- 
call Refineries, Inc., and the Derby 
Oil & Refining Co. at Wichita. 


The first day’s session was held 
at El Dorado under the chairman- 
ship of C. L. Henderson, vice 


president of the Vickers Petroleum 
Co. and vice president of the West- 
ern Petroleum Refiners Association. 
After the morning session the re- 
finers were guests of the Skelly Oil 
Co. at luncheon. 

In his address on practical safety 
at the opening session Mr. Wallace 
said that the elimination of prevent- 
able accidents is with most com- 
panies an ideal rather than a defi- 
nite company policy. He urged that 
a safety policy be established and 
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impressed firmly on the minds of all 
men from the chief executives down 
through the superintendents and gang 


pushers. “The average workman re- 
flects what he believes to be the 
attitude of his immediate superior 


on matters of company policy, unless 
there is something in the policy which 
raises his antagonism,” he said. “The 
same is true of the average gang 
pusher. 

“A record of 132 days by a whole 
refinery organization without a lost 
time accident, one, two and_ three 
years by several departments and 
gangs in various refineries with the 
same perfect record and 10 to 36 
years by hundreds of individuals with 
no lost time due to accident, proves 
that accident prevention is no Utopian 
dream. 


OST of the companies have 

instituted safety programs but 
the ideal often fails to percolate to 
the men actually in contact with 
the hazards because it seems more 
or less impractical to some of the 
minor executives through whom it 
must pass. 

Accident prevention as a definitely 
established policy would include hold- 
ing each gang pusher, foreman, de- 
partment and plant superintendent to 
strict accountability for all prevent- 
able accidents which occur’ under 
their jurisdiction. 

“Preventable accidents include about 
75 per cent of the total because a 
large part of the accidents are due 
to mental causes. They would not 
occur in a decidedly different mental 
atmosphere, such as a sincerely fol- 
lowed safety policy would create.” 

In closing his address Mr. Wallace 
stated that some accidents in re- 


fineries arise from obscure origins 
which can be studied only by tech 
nical men. It was this class of haz- 
ards which he suggested might be- 
come better known through an_ in- 


tensive survey of modern refinery 
processes in the Mid-Continent. 
C. KOCH of Winkler & Koch, 


® Wichita refinery engineers, led 
an exhaustive analysis of modern dis- 
tillation and fractionation equipment 
and methods of hook-up at the first 
session. He _ illustrated the various 
methods of hooking  pipe-stills to 
towers and tower arrangements for 
shell still batteries for usual refin- 
ery products as well as for closely 
cut specialty products. P. W. Thomas 
of the Combustion Equipment Co., 
led a lively discussion on fuel econ- 
omy at refineries in which a large 
number of the refinery men_ took 
part at the second day’s meeting. In 


the general discussion following his 
paper Mr. Thomas developed the idea 
that a proper balance between recir- 
culation and new combustion must 
be maintained in the modern pipe 
still to obtain the best results. 
Without sufficient recirculation of 
flue gases, the speaker stated that 
laning of the hot gases in the con- 


vection bank is likely to take place, 
thus making part of the tubes carry 
too great a burden and allowing other 
parts to do too little work and cut 
down effective capacity. 

To avoid this it was suggested that 
there must be sufficient recirculation 
of hot gases to give a volume large 
enough so that the tube bank itself 


will set up a back pressure on the 
furnace. 

Only with this back pressure 
will all parts of the tube bank 








do an equal amount of work. He 
warned also that the back pressure 
must not be obtained by a damper 
but by recirculation. 

Mr. Thomas asserted that recir- 
culation is the biggest advance in 
combustion efficiency which has been 
achieved at refineries. He dwelt 
specially on the effect of the re- 
circulated gases in reducing’ the 
amount of radiant heat applied to 
the primary tubes and thus cutting 
down vapor phase cracking in these 


tubes and consequent excessive de- 
posits of coke. He stated that the 
gases serve to carry the radiant 


heat into the combustion chamber in 


a diffused condition and in a lower 
percentage of the total heat than 
would be possible otherwise. 


F. M. Poole of the Brown Instru- 
ment Co., read a paper on automatic 
process controls in which he described 
some of the new positive control de- 
vices which have been designed to 
remedy the deficiencies of the old off 
and on type of controls by catching 
the trend of a process and bringing 
it to a desired straight line without 
undue loss of efficiency. 

A. Henriksen, chief chemist of the 
Marland Refining Co., did not limit 
himself to a discussion of treating 
pressure benzine in his paper. He 
discussed the treatment of various 
straight run gasolines which have 
given trouble in refinery operation. 

H. W. Camp, general superinten- 
dent of the Empire Oil & Refining 
Co., announced to the plant men 
that the American Petroleum In- 
stitute committee on oil pollution is 
beginning its survey of conditions in 
the Mid-Continent field. Some work 
has been done at Kansas City which 
is in the Mid-Continent group area 
and Mr. Camp stated that the com- 
mittee found perfect conditions there. 


Milne Organizing Ohio 
Jobbers’ Club 


COLUMBUS, O., Oct. 15.—W. A. 
Milne, executive secretary of the Ohio 
Petroleum Marketers Association is 
on the road now assisting in organiza- 
tion work of the regional clubs in the 
state organization. 

Meetings last week were Oct. 11 at 
Pomeroy, 22 jobbers from _ three 


counties; Oct. 12 at Portsmouth, 32 
jobbers from eight counties; Oct. 13 
at Cincinnati, 22 jobbers from five 


counties; Oct. 14 at Dayton, with 28 
jobbers attending. Future meetings 
are at Zanesville, Oct. 17; Cadiz, Oct. 
18; Youngstown, Oct. 19; Akron, Oct. 
20; Cleveland, Oct. 21; Toledo, Oct. 
24; Sandusky, Oct. 25; Lima, Oct. 26; 
Wooster, Oct. 27; and Columbus, Oct. 
28. 

The meetings are given over to or- 
ganization, mapping out a program, 
and appointment of committees for 
the year. Committees being organ- 
ized at all meetings are _ taxation, 
disbursement of state gasoline tax 
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funds, public relations and the right 
type of publicity, and _ legislation. 
Plans are being discussed for the 
establishment of a traffic bureau at 
state headquarters on traffic. 

Mr. Milne will be at Norfolk, Va., 
Oct. 20 and 21, attending the Vir- 
ginia oil dealers meeting where the 
national code of ethics for marketing 
will be discussed. 


Motor Fuel to be Topic 
At A. O. M. A. Meet 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17.—American Oil 
Men’s Association already has _ sold 
62 booths for equipment exhibits at 
its convention in West Baden, Ind., 
Nov. 2, 3 and 4. 

The program for the convention 
has not been released yet because 
promises have not been obtained by 
Secretary James A. Gilmore from all 
the speakers he hopes to have. How- 
ever some features of the program 
are ready to announce. 

It has been settled that the Asso- 
ciation of Natural Gasoline Manu- 
facturers will have Dr. G. G. Brown 
of Michigan University on hand with 
his high-compression engine to _ test 
gasoline for anybody who will bring 
as much as two gallons to the meet- 
he will show 


ing. Incidentally too, 
what a little natural gasoline will 
do to that same fuel. 

Both Dr. Brown and Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, of Universal Oil Products 
Co., Chicago, are on the program 


at West Baden to discuss “The Gaso- 


line of Tomorrow”. 


Correction 

Information arriving too late to in- 
corporate into the refinery market 
table of this week’s issue indicates 
that price of California 75-85, 375- 
390 e.p. blend should be 8.50 to 10.00 
cents and 38-40 w.w. kerosene should 
be 5.00 to 6.00 cents, on Oct. 17, 
instead of 8.00 to 10.00 cents and 
5.00 to 5.50 cents respectively. 


Sinclair-Fall Trial Gets 
Under Way Slowly 


By Special Correspondent 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 17.—The 
whole of the first day of the con- 
spiracy trial of Albert B. Fall and 
Harry Sinclair was devoted to select- 
ing a jury and laying the foundation 
for Walsh law proceedings against 
H. M. Blackmer. Government law- 
yers had Blackmer’s name called, so 
they would have a record of the fact 
that he was not present. Ex-Gover- 
nor Nathan Miller, of New York, 
tried to explain why Blackmer was 
not present, but the government law- 
yers would not let him on. The 
fact developed during the day that 
Governor Miller and George Gordon 
Battle, also appearing for Blackmer, 
intended to announce to the court 
that they would fight the proceedings 
against Blackmer who is in France, 
on the ground that the Walsh act 
was unconstitutional. Eleven persons, 
including three women, were tenta- 
tively accepted as jurors. No real 
progress will be made toward the 
heart of the case in less than a week 
or 10 days. 


Beg Your Pardon 


In the Oct. 12 issue of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS the statement was 
made that Umpire Collins would be 
able to restrict Seminole district pro- 
duction to the agreed-upon figure of 
450,000 barrels daily with one hand 
tied behind him. 

Additional information has come to 


light which shows that an _ injustice 
was done to Mr. Collins by this 
statement. 


He ean do it with both hands tied 
behind him. 





Independent Oil Men of Amer- 
ica, Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 24, 25, 26. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum 
Association of Canada, Prince 
Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ont., 
Oct. 28. 


American Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion, West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden, Ind., Nov. 2, 3, 4. 


Indiana Independent Petrol- 
eum Marketers Association, 
West Baden Springs Hotel, West 
Baden, Ind., Nov. 3. 


State Executive Club, Con- 





Index to Coming Meetings 


gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl., Nov. 
1, “a2: 

*California Natural Gasoline 
Association, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Nov. 15 and 16. 

American Petroleum Institute, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Dec. 6, 
7, 56s 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation, Neil House, Columbus, 
O., Feb. 23, 24. 

American Oil Burner Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
April 3, 4, 5, 1928. 

*Notice of this meeting was previously 


published erroneously as Oct. 15 and 
Correct dates Nov. 15 and 16. 
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TULSA, Oct. 17 


NOTHER chapter was written in 
A the freight rate controversy be- 

tween Oklahoma and Kansas 
refiners when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last week handed down 
its revised decision in the famous 
case known as “Mid-Continent Oil 
Rates, 1925.” The commission’s de- 
cision was reached on Oct. 4 and an- 
nounced Oct. 12. It will become ef- 
fective Jan. 2, 1928. 

By its new decision the commission 
placed central Kansas refining points 
in Group 38, with the same rates as 
those from Oklahoma to destinations 
retary ouri, points south of Daven- 
«. In Iowa and to Illinois, Indiana, 
ulchigan and parts of Wisconsin in- 
cluding the Milwaukee district. Group 
2, which formerly comprised virtually 
all of Kansas, was cut to a small 
area in the southeastern part of 
that state, the southwestern part of 
Missouri and the northeastern part of 


Oklahoma. Only points within’ 385 
miles of St. Louis by railroad are 
in Group 2. 


It is apparent from the decision 
that after Jan. 2 there will be two 
areas known as group 2 and two 
areas known as group 3. Group 2 
will be all of Kansas except Kansas 
City for shipments going to the 
western half of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana’s marketing territory. 


UT for shipments to the eastern 

half of the territory Group 2 
will consist only of the small group 
embracing refineries at Neodesha, 
Coffeyville, Chanute and Humboldt in 
Kansas, Joplin, Mo., and Quapaw, 
Okla. 

In the same way Group 3 will con- 
sist of Oklahoma shipping points only 
on goods moving to the northwest and 
of Oklahoma plus such points as 
Arkansas City, El Doraas, Augusta, 
Wichita and Potwin in Kansas on 
shipments to such representative des- 
tinations as Davenport, Ia., St. Louis, 
Chicago and Milwaukee. 

It is an interesting fact that only 
one Kansas refinery of record in the 
rate controversy has gained by the 
new decision. It is the Peerless Oil 
& Refining Co. at Chanute. The 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas was not 
in the case, the National Refining Co. 
was not shown as a plaintiff although 
the company was a member of the 
Kansas shipping group which pushed 
the complaint, and the Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. was a party only to the 
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Kansas City complaint and did not 
join the other Kansas refiners. 

As compared with the original de- 
cision in the case, the refining indus- 
try in Oklahoma will have rates a 
half cent per hundred lower to desti- 
nations involved. Former rates pre- 
scribed from Oklahoma were 32 cents 
to St. Louis, 33% cents to Keokuk, 
Ia., 36 cents to Davenport, Ia., and 
Peoria, Ill., 39 cents to Chicago and 
42 cents to Milwaukee. 

New rates will be as shown in the 
following table to the key points 
mentioned by the commission. 

The new rates are given by the 
commission as being maximum rea- 
sonable rates. The railroads are re- 
quired to set up the differentials of 
2 cents for Southeastern Kansas under 
Oklahoma and from 7 to 8 cents 
from Kansas City under Oklahoma 
but are not required to raise the 
Oklahoma rate. Very little hope is 
held by refiners, however, that the 


‘railroads might not take the full gift 


of the commission. 


Ox of the worst features of the 
case, according to the viewpoint 
of both Oklahoma and Kansas refin- 
ers, is that the central state operators 
will have a greater advantage over 
the Mid-Continent than they had in 
the past. No increases are in pros- 
pect for Mississippi river and Great 
Lake refiners. 

To the territory involved no changes 
were made in the 2.5 cent differentials 
of north Texas over Oklahoma. North 
Louisiana and Arkansas refiners will 
be on the same rate basis as Okla- 
homa to this area as before but will, 
of course, suffer the rate advance. 
Colorado, Tex., where the Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corp. has a _ refinery, 
gained some advantage by being placed 
in the Ranger group instead of being 
in the San Antonio group as in the 
past. 

It might be said that the new 
order has satisfied no group in the 
field except possibly the small group 
of refiners in southeastern Kansas. 
While the Oklahoma refiners have 
gained part of what they sought, the 


Central Kansas Refining Points Put 
In Group 3 by New I.C.C. Decision 





victory has been tinged with defeat 
in view of the fact that rates are 


to be increased and that part of 
their Kansas competitors still will 
have a differential of 2 cents per 


100 pounds. 


T IS interesting to note that Tulsa 

refineries fall just outside the new 
Group 2 while Neodesha falls just 
within it. The distance from Tulsa 
to St. Louis is 424 miles by the 
Frisco, just 39 miles beyond the limit 
of Group 2 while the distance from 
Neodesha to St. Louis is 384 miles, 
just 1 mile inside the limit. Traffic 
managers claim that normally rates 
change at 50-mile intervals after 300 
miles. They are wondering why the 
commission arrived at a figure of 385 
miles rather than 350 or 400 miles. 


It is not certain yet that the last 
word has been said in the case which 
has already been in litigation for four 
years. Executives of both Oklahoma 
and Kansas refining interests are 
giving the new decision careful study 
and a series of conferences probably 


will be held before any steps are 
taken. 
The Oklahoma refiners committee 


has called an initial conference to be 


held on Oct. 18 at Tulsa to which 
all interested parties have been in- 
vited. 

It is possible that the next move 
may be made by Kansas _ interests. 
Refiners in that state were greatly 
disturbed when the Oklahoma group 


was successful in obtaining a reopen- 
ing of a part of the case some time 
ago. At one time there was some 
talk of a senatorial investigation be- 
ing asked into the whole situaton. 

One particular paragraph in the 
new decision is of especial interest to 
the Kansas litigants since it contains 
an implied threat that the Commission 
may reconsider its findings on differ- 
entials to the western and _ north- 
western part of the destination terri- 
tory. The paragraph in question fol- 
lows: 

“Upon further consideration and in 
the light of the additional evidence 


RATES IN CENTS PER HUNDRED POUNDS ON REFINED OILS 


From Oklahoma From 
To and Central Kansas Southeastern Kansas From Kansas City 

St. Louis, Mo. . shasuutiea sh cagssecasdean.”  Stieae 29.5 23.5 
Te, TA eccssncdessccsaccosocensecteseveencaiionees a 31 25 

Peery, TUB scsiccsosssscsccessossssccasevennsvnesesnesnsesantes 35.5 33.5 27.5 
Davenport, Ta. ....ccccccccsesecesssenssenssressssceeneneees 35.5 $3.5 28.5 
Chicago, Ul. ....csssescssercscerereeseesesesssneeessceeerese . 38.5 36.5 31.5 
Milwaukee, Wis. casediiuagecaseedeos caatacenasticera ae 39.5 34.4 








presented, we are of the opinion that 
the keenly competitive situation as 
between the refiners in northern 
Oklahoma and those in central Kansas, 
and the approximately equal average 
distances from these two _ districts, 
warrant a_ parity of rates’. there- 
from to the destination territory here 
under consideration. It remains to 
be determined what, if any, other 
changes in our former findings should 
be made.” 

The last sentence of this para- 
graph apparently indicates that the 
Commission might change its mind 
again and put central Kansas_ in 
Group 3 on shipments to territory 
north of Davenport crossings of the 
Mississippi. A reopening of the re- 
mainder might affect rates to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and similar desti- 
nations in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
The wording of the commission’s 
order as quoted above might be 
seized upon by Oklahoma refiners as 
a signal for an attack upon that 
part of the commission’s decision 
which is now in effect. 


HE traffic manager of one im- 

portant Oklahoma refining com- 
pany in discussing the decision said. 
“We have won rather an empty vic- 
tory. Actually the result of this dis- 
agreement in the Mid-Continent in- 
dustry has resulted in some lowering 
of the rates up the Missouri Vallev 
through Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Minnesota, and Kansas received 
some additional differentials into that 
territory where they did not have dif- 
ferentials before, but had some of the 
differentials that they originally en- 
joyed scaled down, i.e. 4c differential 
to Omaha and that territory was 
scaled down to 3c. To the balance of 
the territory, Mississippi river and 
east and points intermediate thereto, 
both Kansas and Oklahoma have had 
their rates increased identically the 
same, and are on the same relative 
or competitive basis between them- 
selves as heretofore, but with that 
added disadvantage in competing with 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago 
refineries. This added disadvantage 
will amount to approximately $12 or 
$13 per car.” 

A. F. Winn, traffic manager for the 
Skelly Oil Co., one of the large 
Kansas refining companies, discussing 
the case from the Kansas viewpoint 
said; “The outstanding result appears 
to be that the southeastern Kansas 
refiners and the railroads have profited 
and the central Kansas refiners have 
been deprived of what they had been 
given originally. 

“If, as claimed by the northern 
Oklahoma refiners through whose in- 
strumentality this phase of the case 
was reopened, a 2-cent differential 
Kansas under Oklahoma would destroy 
the industry in northern Oklahoma, 
then little progress has been made to 
avert that destruction because the 
same situation complained of is perpet- 
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uated with respect to the Standard 
refinery at Neodesha, Sinclair refinery 
at Coffeyville and certain others in 
the southeastern part of the state; 
similarly if the only alternative to 
avert destruction was to build a pipe 
line to the Kansas border, a distance 
of approximately 100 miles from 
Tulsa, there is more likelihood now 
of such a thing happening than ever 
before because Tulsa can build a 


pipe line northward 40 miles and be 
within the favored zone, say to Chel- 
sea for example. 

“In which, therefore, about the 
only thing that has been accomplished 
in the reopening of the case has been 
that the Oklahoma refiners have lost 
by reason of these differentials, have 
dragged the Skelly, Roxana, Kanotex 
and other central Kansas _ refiners 
down into the maelstrom.” 


Post Office Cuts Freight Rates 
Buying F.O.B. Group 3 


CHICAGO, Oct. 17 


HE post office in Chicago saves 

between $8000 and $10,000 a year 
in freight by taking advantage of 
“land grant rates” in its gasoline 
shipments. The saving in freight 
between Group 3 and Chicago is 
slightly less than 1% cents per gal- 
lon. 

The history of the preferred rate 
to the Federal Government dates back 
to agreements made between railroad 
officials and government authorities 
when the carriers were procuring 
right-of-way on which to lay their 
tracks, many years ago. The roads 
were to transport government goods 
without charge 
duced rates) over the donated land. 

Of course the government gave 
more land to some roads than others, 
but all lines meet the competition of 
the cheapest rate over any competing 
route regardless of total mileage or 
mileage of government grant. Santa 
Fe mileage between Chicago and 
Tulsa was more than half on public 
lands when built so all railroads from 
Group 3 to Chicago make the govern- 
ment a rate that lets them save .0144 
cents per gallon on gasoline. 

As far as can be learned, Chicago’s 
postmaster is the only one who takes 
the trouble to save Uncle Sam the 
money, for it is some trouble. The 
post office has to be situated to buy 
in ear lots and ship gasoline from 


Group 3 to Chicago direct to the 
postmaster on government Dill of 
lading. The post office has to be 


able to take care of a car of gasoline 
when it arrives. 

‘The Chicago post office buys gaso- 
line on contracts awarded quarterly 
to the lowest bidder. Its require- 
ments run close to 100 cars of gaso- 
line a year. Shaffer Oil & Refining 
Co., supplied the post office during 
the quarter ending Sept. 30, and 
Jewett & Sowers was given the con- 
tract for the quarter ending Dec. 31. 
The contract has been passed about 
freely among Chicago oil companies. 

Jewett & Sowers made the _ post- 
master a price of 4 cent above the 
average Group 3 price, date of ship- 
ment, with an added stipulation that 
the price should not exceed 65% cents 
in any case. There is an additional 


(or at greatly re- 


handling charge that the postmaster 
pays the oil company but it is 
nominal, said to be less than $1 a 
car. 

The plan of operation is for Jewett 
& Sowers to set apart a certain tank 
at their bulk plant for the exclu- 
sive use of the post office. Thus 
gasoline may be billed from a Group 
3 refiner to the Chicago po%/,/sh"* ict 
in care of Jewett & Sower.. 
postmaster puts his O.K. on the “ith 
finer’s bill for material and the car- 
rier’s bill for freight and both are 
paid from Washington. 

During the third quarter of 1927 
the requirements of the post office 
amounted to 200,000 gallons of gaso- 
line. It will probably not be less 
the fourth quarter. The jobber 
who took the contract does not have 
to handle the gasoline except to un- 
load the cars. The post office owns 
its own tank truck which delivers 
the fuel from the jobber’s plant to 
its three garages in different parts 
of Chicago. ‘The post office’s motor 
organization fuels its own machines. 

Incidentally this method of buying 
gasoline may exempt the post office 
from paying the Illinois state tax 
of 2 cents a gallon. It is argued 
that the state can not tax govern- 
ment property, and in as much as 
the material is the property of the 
post office from the time it leaves 
Oklahoma until it is consumed there 
is no time at which a tax may be 
levied upon it, it is believed. No oil 
company ever owns it in the state 
of Illinois. 

This question may soon be settled 
in the Federal Courts. The _ state 
made an effort to collect a tax from 
Shaffer Oil & Refining Co., last quar- 
ter and the company, being unable 
to pass the tax along to the con- 
sumer, has endeavored to enjoin the 
state department of finance from 
making the collection. 


ROSCOMMON, Mich.—Roscommon 
Gas & Oil Co. will erect another 20,- 
000 gallon storage tank here for 
handling Indian Refining Co.’s_ red 
gasoline which it calls its high-test 
anti-knock grade, according to Her- 
man Bertl, president of the former 
company. 
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: Mr. Sheriff's*‘Warrants Bring Oil Sales 
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is To Dealers Stati 
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otex 
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_ Sheriff sends out a “warrant,” o1 the printed side of the sheet is a 
2S CHICAGO, Oct. 17 what has every appearance of bein big red sticker. To a man who had 
ORTY per cent return from a a “warrant” until the prospect has forgotten his spectacles, this sticker 
Pheirece mail advertising stunt is read it nearly through. And before might look like the official seal of 
good. Any sales manager will he gets that far, the reader learns the state, but on closer examina- 
admit that, especially when each re- that somebody is trying to give him tion it is only a coupon calling for 
anter sponse means a sale and inciden- a free fill of motor oil. Moreover a free test of Lion Motor Oil. Each 
hoe . tally the trial of a product you jt is at a convenient place, a sta- “warrant” is serially numbered and 
sl a want the customer to keep on using. tion close to his home. the number on the coupon corre- 
Lion Oil Co. of Chicago has a di- he copy for this campaign is SPonds. That is the key the com 
2wett rect by mail sales promotion plan  jo¢ expensive. Legal instruments Pany uses in directing its follow- 
tank that frequently yields 40 per cent. 4)e seldom printed on expensive UP advertising. 
xelu- Lion Oil Co. is a jobbing com- paper, and they never have an 
Thus pany, headed by C. G. Wirick. The elaborate exhibit of colored type and ION OIL CO.’S name never ap- 
rroup advertising and sales promotion plan pictures. Plain black letters on appears on any of this literature. 
h’ et was developed by W. R. Sheriff, sec- plain white paper is the rule with Ags far as any motorist knows the 
snsiisiie retary of the company. Several “warrants.” Lion Oil Co.’s pseudo- jdea is original with the man who 
T te. times he has sold 40 gallons of motor warrants are printed the same way. runs the filling station down the 
car- oil as a direct result of 100 cir- They are serially numbered and each street or around the corner from his 
1 are culars sent out under first class one carries the license number of home. Here is how it works: 
mail. the recipient’s car, with his name When the motorist opens his mail 
1927 The first difficulty with mail adver- rightly spelled and initials correct. at home he is shocked by finding 
office tising is to get it opened by the man Like the official document after what looks like a “warrant.” It 
gaso- who receives it, and the second is Which it is designed. The size is appears to be from court. They 
. less to get it read after it is opened. 7% x 8 inches, folded once. seem to have his name and license 
gtd To accomplish these two things, Mr. In the lower left-hand corner of number right. And he wonders what 
ve 
0 ae ; The Motorist Court of Service Warrant 
owns Ne 6770) —— 
livers TATE > RERICIENCY The Motorists of the State of Efficiency, to 
nt to uns lonhe STA I E OF E I FICIENC Y, l Ss. the Judge of the Motorists Court of the City 
parts SESS CITY OF SERVICE, \ of Service, —GREETING: 
motor The Motorist Court 
hines. Chicago District WE COMMAND YOU, That you drive your automobile over to our 
Meee ee ee service station, whereupon presentation of attached coupon, your crank case will 
Pg ne be DRAINED and REFILLED with the correct grade of LION MOTOR OIL, 
irgued ees without any cost whatever to you. We are distributing only fifty of these free 
overn- a offers in this neighborhood, with the object of proving to 50 car owners that LION 
ch as OIL is the best motor lubrication they ever used, believing they will become 
of the steady users and satisfied patrons of our Service Station. (If LION quality 
leaves was not the very highest, we could not very well afford to make this bona fide 
there free proposition in our neighborhood.) 
ay be 
No oil ‘ serene ; 
stake Plaintiff WE BELIEVE, It only fair to expect you to purchase at least ten gallons 
ee a of gasoline when you take advantage of this free oil test offer, which will more 
settled than show good faith on your part. Remember your crank case will be filled 
state WARRANT with LION free—we want you to try it—it’s the best oil in Chicago and you 
< from will be sure to want more. Regular price is 30¢ per quart. 
[| quar- ——S = 
unable File— A. D. 192 A FURTHER COMMAND and complaint will be preferred against you if you 
oar neglect this real opportunity to become acquainted with the best motor lubrication 
i = Clerk obtainable. It has a rich, clean body. Contains no carbon and 
” will resist the highest speed friction temperatures. 
No.6770 
Rese ee -_ FREE YOU WILL never want to be without LION in your motor 
rage Attorney fer Plsintitt TEST after this test. Come in soon. 
re for Mat. itt cue eneee $ NONE 
’s red Cash Deposit of ...........0..- $¢ NONE LION MOTORISTS COURT at 
igh-test ———eEEEe . — ferele)p 20) met 3 
. CRANK CASE 
o Her- Drain & Refill 
former 
With this the motorist’s attention is arrested This tells the motorist where he must appear and for what (A crank case drain and free Fill) 
| News as he opens his mail at home 
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Five Game of Old Oil 
: us 
One Quart of New Oil 
Makes 
Six Quarts of Old Oil 









up your mileage. 





LION OIL COMPANY 





You Can Figure That Yourself! 
Drive in and let us DRAIN and FLUSH your motor and REFILL it with 
the correct grade of LION for your motor. Try our 
Gasoline for Extra Power. 


Tripp & Milwaukee Avenue Service Station 





VYije= 





Always at Your Service 


Instant attention from our courteous 
attendants, Convenient Driveways, handy 
Pits, clean drain and refill jobs with the 
best oil in Chicago, and Gasoline that piles 


. Right you are Sir! It’s LION. 
Drive in and try it today. 


Tripp & Milwaukee Avenue Service Station 








LION OIL COMPANY 








When the company opens a new dealer account, cards like these are out in every mail box 


he has done to be. pinched. How- 

ever there is no bond and no cash 

deposit required. That’s strange! 
The motorist is not “pinched,” but 


his attention is arrested, and he 
hurries to open the document and 
read on. Inside he learns that he 


is summoned to John Doe’s new fill- 
ing station a few blocks away to 
get his crank case drained and re- 
filled with Lion Motor Oil. If he 
happens to own a Ford he gets a 
slightly different form, instructing 
him to ask for “444 for Fords”, which 
is Lion’s special non-chatter lubri- 
cant. 

The wording is almost humorous. 
A man with any sense of humor at 
all would be pleased with the copy. 
At this stage the advertising has 
gone over. It is direct mail adver- 
tising that gets opened and read and 
leaves the reader pleased. The mo- 
torists are told plainly in the “war- 
rant” they are expected to buy 10 
gallons of gasoline at the same time 
they get the free drain and fill. This 
enables the station to break even 
on the merchandise, if it does not 
take more than a gallon of oil to 
the customer. Most filling stations 
in Chicago enjoy a 5-cent margin 
and some get 6 cents. The 50-cent 
spread on the gasoline will pay the 
wholesale cost on the oil. Of course 
the station owner must contribute a 
little time and effort to the cam- 
paign. 

When the motorists come in for 
their free fill they turn in the “war- 
rant” and the coupon to the filling 
station man. The station keeps the 
coupon for a check, and the docu- 
ment with the seal removed is re 
turned to the Lion Oil Co. Thus 
Mr. Sheriff knows who has responded 
to his appeal and he sends them 
each a card of congratulation. It is 
an ordinary 1-cent postal card, written 
with a typewriter and signed by the 
filling station owner. The card says: 

CONGRATULATIONS 


When you had Lion Motor Oil put in your 
car on the charge was 
cismissed. But, we won the “trial” neverthe- 
less, because you are now a Lion Motor Oil 
Booster. After 500 miles you will know it 
and will return for more Lion Motor Oil to 
the Motorist Court at: 

Crank Case Jim’s Place 
1812 Smith Street. 


The wording of these cards does 
not always remain the same. It can 
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be changed if the surroundings make 
it expedient or if the filling station 
owner has any good ideas. The main 
thing is continuity, Mr. Sheriff be- 
lieves, and after two weeks another 
ecard is forwarded to the same mail- 
ing list as the first. It is a reminder 
to come and have oil changed, as 
follows: 

About 500 miles ago you started using Lion 
Motor Oil in your car. You like it, don’t you? 
Everybody does. It’s smoother driving at less 
cost. Now it is time to drain and refill with 
Lion Motor Oil again. Thanks. Go back to: 


Crank Case Jim’s Place 
1812 Smith Street. 


O* COURSE a good mailing list is 
requisite to the working of Mr. 
Sheriff’s plan. The gift of a free 
erank case full of oil is too much 
to throw around indiscriminately. The 
offer must go to car owners in the 
immediate neighborhood of the fill- 
ing station. In no case does Lion 
Oil Co. send out more than 100 
“warrants” in a given vicinity and 
seldom more than 50. Moreover, 
care must be taken that the offer is 
redeemed by the same party to whom 
the “warrant” is sent, by a com- 
parison of license numbers on the car 
and on the “warrant.” For it is 
only the repeat business that is 
profitable. 

This sales stunt is never used but 
once in any community. It is staged 
each time when Lion Oil Co. has 
procured a new dealer in a desirable 
neighborhood where the company has 
little or no distribution. Being 
directed to a hand-picked list in 
such small numbers they can_ be 
filled out with pen and ink which 
lends a look of reality to the fake 
court order. 

There are pieces of advertising 
which the company distributes for 
its dealers without regard to cir- 
culation except to keep it within 
the dealer’s community. These are 
card announcements and_ circulars, 
but they are not mailed. When Lion 
Oil Co. wishes to broadeast an urban 
community they use boys to distrib- 
ute cards, putting them in = mail 
boxes all over’ the territory the 
dealer hopes to serve. 

Circulars of post card size can 
be distributed in thickly _ settled 
neighborhoods more cheaply -by hand 
than through the mail, Mr. Sheriff 
says. The company takes pains to 





in the neighborhood at intervals indefinitely 


see that the cards are distributed 
correctly. One of the company’s 
salesmen visits the dealer’s station, 
analyzes the situation with regard 
to traffic and outlines on a city map 
the exact neighborhood from which 
the station may expect to get its 


greatest increase in business. With 
this map he determines how many 
cards will be necessary to. circu- 


larize the region, has them printed, 


hires the boys and oversees their 
work. 

Many of the Lion Oil Co. cards 
are already printed in colors and 
in great quantity, but space has 


been left on each form for the im- 
print of the dealer’s name and the 
address of his station. 


Another unique piece of circular 
advertising is a long slender ecard 
3 x 8 inches made to stick in the 
windshield of parked automobiles and 
deliver their message to the driver 
in a few well-chosen words. It 
says: 


“Holland Process” makes a difference. De- 
mand Lion Motor Oil, Pennsylvania Plus. If 
it’s a Ford use “444” oil. Look for the signs. 


This card carries two small re- 
productions of the signs Lion Oil 
Co. exhibits at its own filling stations 
and at the stations and garages of 


dealers. Thus the motorist is shown 
just what sign to look for. 

Since marketing gasoline through 
dealers became such an_ unprofit- 


able merchandising operation in Chi- 
cago, where owners of private filling 
stations are able to get 5 to 6 cents 
a gallon spread from the big com- 
panies, Lion Oil Co. has quit try- 
ing to be a- gasoline’ distributor. 

Merchandising only the _ profitable 
items against companies that carry 
a full line of products is difficult. 
A big distributor who sells gasoline 
to a filling station owner at little 
profit if any, naturally wants that 
filling station to sell his motor oil 
also. They object to having Lion 
Oil stocked at filling stations in 
competition to their own and_ the 
Lion Oil Co., like other independent 
compounders in Chicago, meets with 
a great deal of sales resistance when 
they try to sell the dealers. It was 
this that caused Mr. Sheriff to work 
out a system of sales helps. 
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ing industry has in recent years 

been confronted with the prob- 
lem of a decreased margin of profit, 
due both to a general lowering of 
prices and to rising costs. This has 
resulted in accelerating a program 
of increased efficiency as evidenced by 
improved methods and the _instalia- 
tion of equipment designed to effect 
a number of economies hitherto re- 
garded as unimportant. Perhaps the 
most important of these has been that 
of fuel economy for, as is not often 
realized, a refinery consumes about 
one-tenth as much fuel as it pro- 
duces. 

A recently completed canvass, made 
by the Bureau of Mines for the 
purpose of determining the trend of 
fuel consumption at refineries in the 
United States, showed the following 
outstanding points, (1) a decrease in 
the use of oil for fuel in 1926 of 
approximately 4,000,000 barrels as 
compared with 1925; (2) a small de- 
crease in the use of coal; (3) a 
material increase in the use of gas, 
both natural gas and refinery gas; 
and (4) a considerable increase in the 
use of petroleum coke. 

The explanation of the decrease in 
the use of oil for fuel probably lies 
in the existence of a relatively strong 
fuel oil market in 1926. Wherever 
possible gas was substituted for oil. 


] IKE most industries, the refin- 


Refiners Used Less Fuel Per Barrel 
rude Processed in 1926 


te Bis 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 


This was particularly evident in Texas 
where the consumption of oil de- 
creased over 3,000,000 barrels, or 21 
per cent, while the consumption of 
natural and refinery gas increased 63 
per cent. 

Every section of the country siowed 
a gain in the use of refinery gas for 
fuel. In constructing systems where- 
by still gases are recovered, the re- 
fineries have effected a two-fold econ- 
omy, namely, a saving of gasoline 
recovered from the gas and a saving 
of fuel through the burning of the 
residue gas. 


A* STATED above, the quantity 
of coal used for fuel at refineries 
showed little change from 1925. Prac- 
tically all of the coal is consumed 
in the eastern and central states, 
where natural gas is either lacking 
or prohibitive in price. The refiner- 
ies of this area, therefore, were vitally 
interested in the matter of. still-gas 
recovery, which they employed to 
obtain the fuel made necessary by 
increased operations. 

Much attention has recently been 
given by refinery engineers to the 
problem of devising a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory burner to utilize the increas- 
ing production of pressure-still coke. 
That some progress was made in 1926 
would seem to be indicated by the 





fact that the consumption at refiner- 
ies increased from 314,000 short tons 
in 1925 to 408,000 short tons in 1926, 
the latter figure being equivalent to 
over 40 per cent of the total output. 


As is quite well known, cracking 
has become one of the most important 
phases of modern refinery practice. 
This process, which consists, in brief, 
of breaking down high-boiling frac- 
tions into lower-boiling fractions by 
the application of heat, has by reason 
of the high temperature required, 
materially increased the fuel demands 
at refineries. Another factor which 
has tended to increase fuel consump- 
tion at refineries is the ever-growing 
practice of completely refining crude 
petroleum; that is, of recovering the 
lubricating, wax, and asphalt frac- 
tions instead of leaving them in the 
fuel oil. 


In spite of added fuel requirements, 
the refineries have by more efficient 
and economical practice succeeded in 
reducing the consumption of fuel per 
barrel of crude petroleum refined. 
In order to arrive at this conclusion 
the consumption of the various fuels 
were reduced to their B.t.u. equiva 
lents according to the following fac- 
tors: 


Fuel Used at Refineries in the United States. 1995-1926 


Oil (1) 
(Thou- 

1925 sands of bbls.) 
East coast 14,164 





Appalachian 
Indiana, Illinois, etc. 











MRI, aS oiaceccussssnccveosersrme 2.552 
Kansas and Missouri 3,021 
eee TIEN nnsccvesccssnisccecsss. 2,277 
Texas Gulf coast re. 13,189 
Total Texas ...... - 15,466 
Ark.-La. Inland 15 
La. Gulf coast _...... 1,920 
‘Total La.-Ark. ......:.. oe 1,935 
Rocky Mountain ................ nine 1,761 
GURNEE, caapessancaiecersantceinsenciesivavoxnonses 1,918 
eR 0 crecscciciepie ne 50.455 
Total B. t. u. (billions approx.) 302,730 
1926 
EOE BRIE cca ti cesicscecenseatscctnnsiodecses. 14,701 
Appalachian —.......cscsceeeeee 606 


Indiana, Illinois, ete. 3 
Oklahoma waeee 2 
Kansas and Missouri. ..........+0+ 2,085 
Texas Inland 1 


Vesa Gall GOGKE  ..cccccrcccssccscee. : 1 
EE ROM sicccnaccccacisscvicesee 12,279 
Peete cE iG TRIB ccccccecsessstsscscsece 50 
Em. GORE GORE vcccccccses:,:. {,808 
Total La.-Ark. BT toe renee 4,858 
Rocky Mountain .......... Pony ees 1,496 
CRMNTEEE — cencicaassedccensinesscs : 5,251 
INI Ts, Wa Wacssoecnenssctocmiees 4 46,416 


Total B.t. u. ‘(billions approx.) 302,730 
(1) Includes acid sludge. (2) 3,269 cords 
kilowatts. 
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of wood. (3) 72,632 kilo watts. (4) 











Coal Gas (Mi llion Coke 
(Thousands cubic feet—— (Thousands 
short tons) Natural Refinery of short tons) 

re nee 6,863 104 

1,346 2,364 537 5 
Dy enn 5,505 33 
25,670 3,295 seiicllncnbacoaical 
5,955 3,175 6 
4,900 422 7 
12,956 7,354 79 
17.856 7,776 87 
6,267 353 Jacana 
Ssabcaaiceain 2,518 59 
6.267 2,871 59 
19,007 3,448 20 
Se ee ener ee 10,723 1,571 sapcaeiias 
6.153 87,842 35,041 314 
159,978 92,334 36,793 9,420 
1,447 Rl AC eiiae 9,642 105 
1,644 2.501 1.550 3 
2,677 1 7,649 35 
6 25.957 5,425 7 
226 8.048 3,478 5 
3,626 537 10 
25,121 12.370 127 

capeneisuenieien 28,747 12,907 3 

9,056 769 

dbecetaclana/, 0 ecanpateimetaa 3,803 101 
9,056 4,572 101 
30,720 4,126 15 

scsiaidalaladaaaa 16,419 2.728 Pe 
6,052 121,449 52,077 408 
159,978 92,234 54,681 12,240 


B.t.u. 
Oil (per barrel) ............ 6,000,000 
Coal (per short ton) ....26,000,000 
Crude runs 
Total B.t.u. to stills B. t. u. 
(Billions (Thousands per bbl. 








Other approx.) of bbls.) crvde run 
131,926 128.491 1.027.000 

42.038 25,118 1,674,000 

104,755 67.159 1,560,000 

45,751 61.837 740,000 

33,846 35,775 946,000 

19,490 35,957 542.000 

102.830 108.325 949.000 

122,320 144,282 848.000 

7,041 16,239 134,000 

schantainaienten ’ 33.934 50.758 668,000 
40.975 66.997 612.000 

37,188 26 164 1.421.000 

42,417 184,097 230,000 

? 739,920 §13,006 

61 601,216 

139,102 130.643 1,065,006 

(5) 50,72 28,502 1,780 .00¢ 

(6) 97.466 69.707 1,398,006 
$5,377 61,409 739.000 

30.638 35.097 873,000 

16.295 36.183 153,000 

105,126 119,927 877,000 

121,521 156,110 778,000 

10 616 19.507 544,000 

35,871 51,505 696,000 

46.487 71.012 655,000 

eccmaleiibais 47,366 29.205 1,622,000 
Fes RS 51,611 197,579 261,000 
jelteitabighian _ wicysgaiieos 779,264 £09,000 

1 630,292 


183,660 kilowatts. (5) 102,901 kilowatts. (6) 268,240 
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Gas (per cubic foot) .... 1,050 
Coke (per short ton) ....380,000,000 
One kilowatt hour ........ 3,415 
Wood (per cord) .......... 20,000,000 


These factors gave a total of about 
630,000,000,000,000 B.t.u. used in 1926 
as compared with 600,000,000,000,000 
B.t.u. in 1925 and 305,000,000,000,000 
B.t.u. in 1919. There was 361,520,000; 
739,920,000; and 779,264,000 barrels of 
crude petroleum refined in 1919; 1925; 
and 1926, respectively, which indicates 
a requirement of 849,000 B.t.u. per 
barrel in 1919, of 813,000 in 1925, and 
of 809,000 in 1926. This decline over 
a number of years is indicative of the 
success which has attended fuel econ- 
omy. 

The Appalachian area used _ the 
greatest number of B.t.u. per barrel 
of crude refined; and California, the 
least. In the case of the former, the 
explanation undoubtedly lies in the 
great number of small refineries, most 
of which completely refine the crude 
oil run to stills. Furthermore, many 
of these refineries use coal, which 
ranks comparatively low in the per- 


centage of B.t.u. recovered and used. 
The fuel requirements of the Cali- 
fornia refineries per barrel increased 
in 1926 but are still relatively low, 
owing to the widespread use of the 
skimming and topping processes. 

Fuel economy has resulted largely 
from a policy of efficient use rather 
than through the installation of new 
apparatus using less fuel. Thus hot 
still-gases are made to preheat the 
air for fuel combustion and also the 
feed-water for boilers. Heat ex- 
changers, a system by which cold 
liquids are made to do part of the 
work of the condensers, have lowered 
both fuel and water requirements. 
Exhaust steam is receiving its share 
of attention, being used to heat build- 
ings, agitators, etc. Operations at 
the modern refinery are usually con- 
ducted on a continuous basis, in con- 
trast to the batch system. One of 
the most common features associated 
with modern refinery practice and 
continuous operation is the pipe-still 
which is not only a time saver but a 
fuel economizer as well. 


Oil Burner Men Plan to Expand 
Educational Campaign in 1928 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 15 


IRECTORS of the American Oil 

Burner Association, who met 
here this week, decided to expand the 
oil heating educational campaign in 
1928 and will endeavor to raise $250,- 
000 or more for advertising and edu- 
cational work. Leod D. Becker, man- 
aging director of the Oil Heating 
Institute, 350 Madison Ave., New 
York, reported that an average of 
1,000 inquiries about oil heating of 
homes and commercial buildings are 
being received weekly. Many of these 
inquiries had resulted in burner sales, 
he reported. 

The directors decided to hold the 
association’s next annual convention 
April 38, 4 and 5, 1928, in Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago. They discussed the 
increasing use of domestic oil heat- 
ing and the effect this increase will 
have on the oil industry. 

More assistance from the oil indus- 
try will be sought for the 1928 edu- 
cational campaign. Oil company con- 
tributors to this year’s campaign, 
which began June 1, include Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York, Gulf Re- 
fining Co., Cities Service Refining Co., 
Crew Levick Co., Tide Water Oil Co.. 
Associated Oil Co., Sun Oil Co., and 
Pure Oil Co. 

“The time is approaching when 
the home will utilize a larger part 
of the products that remain after 
the manufacture of gasoline by the 


cracking process,” one director said. 


“The large integrated companies who 
have been forced to store a large 
part of their output for lack of a 
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profitable market, are paying close 
attention to the progress of the do- 
mestic oil burner and are looking for- 
ward to the time when the use of 
oil as a household fuel throughout 
the United States and Canada _ will 
go a long way toward balancing the 
rapidly growing production of gaso- 
line.” 

“Oil is no longer the fuel of the 
future, it is the fuel of the pres- 
ent,” said Lional L. Jacobs, ‘Toronto, 
president of the association. Mr. 
Jacobs predicted there was enough oil 
available in the United States at 
present to heat one of every four 
homes. It is estimated there are 
25,000,000 homes in this country. 

Progress was reported in overcom- 
ing objections to oil heating, chief 
among which, it was said, was the 
idea that it is more expensive than 
coal heating. Directors agreed that 
one of the most important factors 
in convincing the consumer that oil 
fuel costs no more than coal, and in 
many cases less, is the installation 
of adequate household storage tanks. 
In many instances it was said, the 
impression that oil heat costs more 
than coal heat, is entirely psycho- 
logical, due to the fact that many 
users equipped with small storage 
tanks have their oil delivered’ in 
small quantities, and the receipt of 
weekly or semi-monthly bills based on 
frequent deliveries may give the 
householder an exaggerated impres- 
sion of fuel oil costs. One member 
to'd how he had convinced a customer 
that her oil was costing her less 


than coal by an actual comparison 
of oil and coal bills. 

Dealers will be urged to show 
their customers the importance of in- 
stalling storage tanks large enough 
to hold a delivery of from 1,000 to 
2,000 gallons, the latter quantity be- 
ing enough to serve the average 
household heating plant throughout 
the winter. 

The campaign of dealer education 
by the oil heating institute will un- 
dertake not only to show the con- 
sumer how to figure costs on a fair 
basis, but also demonstrate the _ in- 
tangible advantages of automatic oil 
heating—its cleanliness, its health- 
fulness, and its effectiveness in re- 
leasing the housewife from domestic 
drudgery. 


Engineers Discuss Method 
Of Conserving Gas 


Staff Telegram 

PONCA CITY, Oct. 18.—Meeting in 
Ponca City on Monday, a score of en- 
gineers and geologists representing 
as many oil companies and _ several 
government departments gave their 
ideas on the co-operative study which 
they were commissioned to make by 
the American Petroleum Institute 
committee on gas conservation. 

The first day was devoted to vol- 
untary presentation of ideas on the 
value of natural gas in the produc- 
tion of oil and its most efficient util- 
ization. Committees also compiled 
preliminary reports which will be 
studied by the Institute committee and 
used by it as guides in formulation of 
its report to the Institute in Decem- 
ber. The broad consideration with 
which this committee has to deal is 
whether the oil industry shall favor 
the enactment of conservation laws 
in the several states. 

Much of the discussion was on the 
subject of co-operative effort rather 
than unit operation of pools, volun- 
tary or otherwise. Many of the 
technical men voiced the opjnion that 
much work is yet to be done before 
any fast conclusions can be drawn on 
the question of proper utilization of 
gas, but they are recommending that 
emphasis be placed upon the idea of 
making the gas do its most effective 
work and this by means of producing 
oil under such regulated pressures as 
are found best fitted to the individual 
pool or lease. It is planned to pursue 
the engineering investigation much 
further and to this end the same 
committees will probably be asked to 
continue their labors and to hold an- 
other meeting in Chicago in Decem- 
ber. The meetings are being attended 
by E. W. Clark, president of the In- 
stitute; R. L. Welch, secretary; W. R. 
Boyd, assistant secretary; members 
of the conservation committee and 
about 100 others. The Institute com- 
mittee will hold its meeting tomorrow 
to discuss the report that is to be 
made to the Institute in December. 
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Conservation Board Now Expected 


To Recommend Legislation 


HE Federal Oil Conservation 
Board, contrary to the thought 
heretofore held on that point, 
may recommend conservation legisla- 
tion in its forthcoming report, which 
will be Part III of that work. Sec- 
retary of the Interior Work, chair- 
man of the board, is thinking seri- 
ously of that phase of the subject. 
His colleagues, Secretary of War, 
Davis, Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
and Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
have left the formulation of policy 
for the board to pursue largely to 
Dr. Work. Colloquially speaking, it 
has been his baby. 


With the background it is not hard 
to reach the conclusion that if Dr. 
Work finally decides that the board 
should ask Congress for legislation, 
the board will recommend it. The 
board reports to the President. The 
latter expects to send the report to 
Congress. 
that in dispatching the report to the 
law makers President Coolidge would 
make recommendations based on the 
work of the board. There is no 
implied duty on the part of the 
President to make recommendations. 
The constitution directs him to advise 
Congress on the state of the union. 


The thought that the board should 
make recommendations with a view 
to legislation represents a considerable 
change of thought on the subject by 
Dr. Work. His inclination has here- 
tofore been wholly against legisla- 
tion. Many times he has expressed 
the view that the industry should do 
something for itself. He made a 
speech to the members of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association at Buffalo urging 
that body to take up the subject. 
Views therein set forth were attri- 
buted, in part, to the effect upon Dr. 
Work of the representations on the 
subject of conservation expressed by 
George Otis Smith, chief of the Geol- 
ogical Survey, a conservationist since 
the time the present concept of con- 
servation had its beginning. 


ECRETARY WORK is committed 

to the idea of the board making 
recommendations for legislation to the 
extent of having the committee he sug- 
gested, in his speech to the minerals 
sections of the bar association, to be 
composed of nine, three from the bar 
association, three from the oil indus- 
try and three from the government 
service, draft a tentative bill for 
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At one time it was assumed | 


By A. E. Heiss 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


study and consideration of the board 
prior to submission to Congress of 
ideas as to legislation the committee 
might have. 

The fact that the secretary was 
thinking of having the board make 
recommendations was revealed this 
week coincidentally with the dispatch 
of a letter by him to E. W. Clark, 
president of the American Petroleum 
Association, asking Mr. Clark to ap- 
point three members of the committee 
of nine to represent the oil industry. 
The fact that the chairman of the 
conservation board is thinking about 
the advisability of the board making 
legislative recommendations is a de- 
velopment since Mark L. Requa_ be- 


gan his move for legislation of a 
conservation nature embracing all 
minerals. 

ECRETARY WORK up to this 


time. has made no secret of the 
fact that he has been opposed to leg- 
islation. The pressure in favor of leg- 
islation, produced by the professional 
conservationists, such as George Otis 
Smith, by the advocates within the oil 
industry of statutes seeking to make 
the oil industry restrict its output, 
such as Henry L. Doherty, added to 
suggestions that he who seeks a 
remedy for something should at least 
suggest something, seem to have 
turned Secretary Work to the point of 
thinking of having the board make 
recommendations, after listening to 
recommendations made by the com- 
mittee of nine proposed by him. 
Creation of the committe of nine 
waits on the American Petroleum 
Institute. The bar association is 
said to be ready to name its members 
and Secretary Work is prepared, it is 
understood, to name men on _ behalf 
of the government. Talk is that he 
will name First Assistant Secretary 
Finney of his own department and 
have Attorney General Sargent and 
Secretary Hoover name men _ from 
their departments. In such a com- 
mittee the oil industry, assuming it 
to be opposed to legislation, might 
find itself in a minority, esp?cially 
if President Clark appointed a man 
on the oil industry’s branch of the 
committee holding the views of Mr. 
Doherty. However the committee of 
nine might make a plan for legisla- 
tion without undertaking to say 
whether there should or should not 
be legislation. 
Secretary Work’s letter to Mr. Clark 


asking him to appoint three oil men 
to serve on the committee is as fol- 
lows: 

“Representative leaders of the oil 
industry have from time to time dur- 
ing recent months made representa- 
tions to this board that the over- 
production of crude petroleum in this 
country was occasioning tremendous 
economic and financial losses, and in 
consequence of this condition this 
board has been petitioned for such 
relief as existing or prospective stat- 
utes might provide. 


66IN VIEW of the present lack of 

authority on the part of the fed- 
eral government through specific law 
to regulate the production of oil, and 
in view of the generally recognized 
menace through overproduction to the 
country’s natural petroleum resources, 
it was my privilege at a recent meet- 
ing of the Minerals Section of the 
American Bar Association to suggest. 
in conformity with the expressed 
desires of the industry and also in 
accordance with the belief entertained 
by this board that needless and ex- 
travagant production of oil should now 
and in the future be avoided, that a 
committee of nine be selected to draft 
a tentative bill which might properly 
and equitably meet the situation. 
The American Bar Association ac- 
cepted this suggestion and has ad- 
vised this board that a committee of 
three members representing the legal 
fraternity will be named to co-operate 
with a like number of representatives 
of the oil industry and a similar num- 
ber of representatives of the federal 
government. 


sd | WILL be glad if you will, on 
behalf of the industry, endeavor 
to have designated three recognized 
leaders conversant with and_ repre- 
sentative of all branches of the oil 
industry to confer with the _ repre- 
sentatives of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Government’s repre- 
sentatives, yet to be selected. 

“It was my suggestion that these 
nine gentlemen draft a tentative bill 
for study and consideration by this 
board prior to its submission to the 
Congress of the United States. 

“If you will be good enough to 
advise me concerning such action as 
may be determined upon by the oil 
industry, I shall be glad to proceed 
without delay.” 


bo 
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New Terminal Helps Solve Virginia Jobbers {Supply Problem 





James river plant of City Point Oil Terminal, Inc., at City Point, near Petersburg, Va. This plant has tankage for approximately 1,000,000 
gallons of all products and an ethyl gasoline blending plant 


PETERSBURG, Va., Oct. 17 

ART of the problems of Vir- 
ginia Independent oil men in get- 
ting an independent supply of petro- 
leum products has been solved by 
the building of a terminal on the 
James river at City Point, near Peters- 
burg, by the City Point Oil Terminal, 
Inc., of which O. D. Robinson, Robin- 
son Oil Co., Pittsburgh, is president. 

The terminal is accessible to ocean- 
going barges but sandbars in the 
river prevent tankers from going to 
the terminal which is about 100 miles 
from the mouth of the James river or 
about 65 miles west by north of 
Norfolk. The river is to be dredged. 

The terminal has storage facilities 
for about 1,000,000 gallons of all 
products and ground enough to en- 
large the plant to 3,500,000 gallons 
capacity. The terminal has 225 feet 
of wharfage. Unloading is done 
through a 6-inch line. In additional 
to the tankage, pump and pipe line 
systems, the terminal also has an 
ethyl gasoline blending plant. There 
is a loading rack for six cars. 

S. D. DeShazor, president of the 
Delta Oil Co. Petersburg, is vice- 
president of the terminal corporation 
and is credited with a great deal of 
the effort that resulted in its construc- 
tion. J. J. Temple, Prince George, 
Va., is another vice-president. Other 
officers are: J. M. Gardiner, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary; R. G. Spratley, 
Petersburg, treasurer; C. W. Suther- 
land, Petersburg, assistant secretary, 
and E. F. White, Petersburg, assist 
ant treasurer. 

Offices of the terminal corporation 
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are in the Union Truck building, 
Petersburg. 

The terminal company advertises it 
is the farthest west of any Atlantic 
seaboard terminal. It is on the Nor- 
folk & Western railroad and within 
a circle with 200-mile radius is all 
of Virginia and parts of Maryland, 
West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina. 


Prairie Oil &@ Gas Co. 
Passes Dividend 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15.—Prairie Oil 
& Gas Co. has omitted its quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share which 
ordinarily would have been paid Nov. 
30. No statement was made by di- 
rectors for the passing. This is the 
third time Prairie has omitted 
dividends. The first was during the 
reorganization period or about the 
time its transportation properties 
were segregated as the Prairie Pipe 
Line Co. The second was in 1925. 
No dividends were paid in the second 
half of 1925 or the first quarter of 
1926. 

The present failure to declare a 
dividend is taken to mean that the 
company wishes to conserve its cash 
to invest in crude oil, or that the 
directors are pessimistic over the im- 
mediate prospects of the industry. 

PIQUA, O—J. O. Bobbs of the 
Regal Oil Co. here has returned to 
work after an attack of influenza 
and throat trouble. 


Two Tankers in Distress 


On Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 14.—Richfield 
Oil Co.’s tanker Kekoskee, was towed 
to San Pedro Wednesday with a large 
hole in her port side amidship, fol- 
lowing a collision with the freighter 
Pomona, just north of Point Concep- 
cion Tuesday morning during heavy 
weather. S O S messages for aid 
were flashed over the air at the time 
and a coast guard cutter hastened to 
the crippled tanker. 

Another tanker is in trouble this 
week, California Petroleum Corp.’s 
Winifred O’Donnell having gone 
aground Wednesday night near Point 
Arguello, 120 miles northwest of Los 
Angeles. Last reports from the tank- 
er were that it was pounded on its 
bottom badly on the rocks, but assist- 
ance had been dispatched and _ hopes 
held out that the vessel would be re- 
leased without great damage. 


Buys Panhandle Properties 


TULSA, Oct. 17.—The Bell Oil & 
Gas Co. has producing 
properties of the Canyon Oil Co. in 
the Panhandle field of Texas. The 
property includes one lease of 40 
acres with five producing wells which 
has been one of the most prolific 
tracts in the-Panhandle and now is 
producing around 700 barrels per day. 


purchased 
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Federal Control of Industry Won t Work: 


Some Suggestions on Conservation 


By F. C. Proctor 


ESPONDING to requests of friends in the petro- 

leum industry for his analysis of the “difficult situ- 
ation that now confronts it,’ F. C. Proctor of Houston, 
formerly general counsel for the Gulf companies, has 
made public a letter addressed to President E. W. Clark 
of the American Petroleum Institute under date of 
Oct. 15. 

In submitting a lengthy discussion headed “The Oil 
Problem,” Mr. Proctor says: 

“For many years I was general counsel of one of 
the larger oil concerns. Although I retired from this 
work several years ago, my interest in the oil indus- 
try has not abated. I have endeavored to follow its 
fortunes and to understand its problems. 

“At different times recently I have been requested by 


a number of my friends in the industry to attempt an 
analysis of the difficult situation that now confronts it, 
to suggest a course to be pursued and to make these 
public. 

“Among the gentlemen making such requests were 
Mr. Teagle, Mr. W. L. Mellon, Mr. Beaty, Mr. Davison, 
Mr. Farish and Mr. Leovy. Although I feared they paid 
me too generous a compliment, yet I felt I should com- 
ply with their requests, and have written the attached 
paper. 

“T have submitted to these gentlemen the thoughts of 
this paper, though not in the exact form in which they 
are presented. I understand that they all concur in the 
main in my views, but this does not mean that any 
of them acquiesces in all that I have said.” 
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LD-TIMERS in the oil industry 
O have told me that ever since 

Col. Drake in 1859 drilled the 
first oil well (69 feet deep) there 
have been recurrent alarms that our 
petroleum resources would soon be 
exhausted. Certainly there have been 
these during the twenty-odd years 
that I have been connected with this 
industry. Particularly do I recall, 
in about 1914, an impassioned proph- 
ecy from a very strong character, 
that all of the oil would be gone in 
10 years. ‘ 

This and many other like prophe- 
cies are somewhat overdue. Recently 
this alarm on the part of the pub- 
lic has recurred in an acute form, 
following the report of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board and many 
newspaper suggestions what to do 
about this matter. With these latter 
I am not in accord. Answer to this 
question should be controlled by rea- 
son, not by the hysteria of the pub- 
lic, nor by the self interest of the 
oil companies. 

At this time, when the public’s fear 
is greatest that it will soon lack for 
oil, the industry is staggering under 
the burden of taking care of too 
much oil, and fears there is more 
to come. Yet I think it is not strange 
that from these wholly contradictory 
fears, by the public that there will 
be too little oil, by the industry that 
there will be too much, there should 
arise an agitation for control of oil 
production by law. 

For this is the Great American 
Fetish—this belief that government 
through laws can afford relief for 
every ill, economic or moral. Our 
history is replete with proofs 
that restraint by law, once begun, al- 
wavs increases. For example, Pro- 
hibition, the careers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and of all 
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logical 
worshipers of this Fetish. 

Failing to recognize that legal re- 
straints only muddle up temporarily, 
but never control permanently, the 
workings of economic laws, they rea- 
son that the failure to accomplish 
their purpose is because the dose 
was too mild, and demand that it be 
administered more and more drasti- 
cally. 


I shall not discuss the many objec- 
tions to government by commissions 
or bureaus; they are known to all 
intelligent men. I content myself 
with presenting two objections that 
are peculiar to this problem: the one 
convincing me that any scheme of re- 
straint of production of oil by law 
is wholly unworkable under our sys- 
tem of government; the other that, 
if workable, the result attained would 
be no protection to the public, if 
there be any danger that our petro- 
leum resources will soon be exhausted. 


Control of production of oil through 
commissions is unworkable under our 
system of government. 


N INITIAL obstacle is that there 
can not be any one commission 
to control the production of oil in 
all the states in which it is produced. 
Congress can not create any federal 
commission to do so. This is because 
of the careful limitations in the Con- 
stitution upon the powers of the fed- 
eral government. The drilling and 
operating of oil wells, within Okla- 
homa, is an intrastate activity, sub- 
ject to the control of that state alone, 
and wholly without the scope of any 
power of the federal government. 
I feel safe in saying that there has 
never been any opinion of any court 
that can be cited to support the exist- 


I have heard it claimed that there 
is an intimation to that effect in the 
dissenting opinions in the first Child- 
Labor case. This is erroneous. In 
that case congress had attempted to 
prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of an article manu- 
factured by child labor. 


VERY justice on the supreme court 

recognized that the question 
whether child labor should be em- 
ployed in manufacture within a state 
was one to be determined by the 
state alone, and that congress could 
not forbid it. They also recognized 
that the power of congress to regu- 
late interstate commerce was supreme. 
The question decided was whether 
congress could exercise its acknowl- 
edged power over interstate commerce, 
to accomplish indirectly that which it 
could not do _ directly—prevent the 
employment of child labor. 

The majority held it could not. 

‘There is no warrant to believe that 
this opinion will be reversed. But, 
if congress could be induced to create 
a federal board with power to curb 
production, the trial courts would be 
compelled to follow the majority opin- 
ion in the case referred to; it would 
be several years before the supreme 
court would have the opportunity to 
reverse that holding and sustain the 
validity of such board. Pending this 
delay, the problem would disappear, 
or be solved otherwise. 

Further, congress can not create a 
commission to control the production 
of oil upon the theory of providing 
“for the common defense and general 
welfare.” The Constitution does not 
give to congress power to enact any 
law that its wisdom approves, for 
these purposes; the power is simply 
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to lay and collect taxes to these ends. 
Probably no principle is better set- 
tled than that congress can not exer- 
cise powers that the states never 
granted to the federal government 
and definitely reserved to themselves; 
it is the very foundation upon which 
the structure of our government is 
erected. 

But I can omit further discussion 
of this phase; it has been completely 
covered recently in the very able 
address by Judge James A. Veasey 
before the American Bar Association. 


HEREFORE, the sole power to 

put into effect any scheme to re- 
strain production by law is in the 
state, and exercisable solely with re- 
spect to the production of that state. 
Oil is produced in 20 states; it would 
take many years to procure the 
passage of laws, creating commis- 
sions to regulate production of oil, 
in all of them. But let us assume 
that this would only be necessary in 
the states of large production. 

This would require commissions 
with such powers in Oklahoma, Texas, 
California, Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
None of these could be omitted from 
the scheme with any safety, for in 
each of them there has been, in the 


past few years, some one or more 
fields whose production made san 
excess in supply over demand in the 
entire country; surely it should bo 
anticipated that these instances will 
again occur. Even this would not 
give certain protection against a 


recurrence of  over-production. if 
large deposits should be found else- 
where—for example, in Missouri, 
where I understand the _ geological 
conditions are favorable. 

But I do not believe the requisite 
legislation could be procured in the 
five states mentioned. Endeavors 
to procure this would have to be 
made by the oil companies; no one 
else could be made sufficiently in- 
terested. No matter how camouflaged, 
as designed to conserve gas, it would 
be plain that the proposed measures 


were to restrict production of oil. 
Any legislator would know that this 
would increase the price of gaso- 
line. 


The average legislator would think 
that the measures were intended to 
help the big oil companies at the ex- 
pense of his constituents. Further, 
it is my experience that legislatures 
are not much interested in proposals 
for the benefit of all of the people 
of our nation; they are concerned 
chiefly in the welfare of the citizens 
of their own state. 

Assuming that you could’ con- 
vince the Legislature of California. 
for example, that restriction of pro- 
duction is essential for all the people, 
including Californians, would it not 
delay to act until Texas and Okla- 
homa should adopt measures to that 


end? Would not such legislative de- 
lays result from fear that its own 
people might be put at a_  disad- 
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vantage by failure of the other states 
to conserve oil? I think my pessi- 
mism is not unwarranted when we 
recall the failures, for over 20 years, 
to procure uniform laws of divorce 
and of negotiable paper. There was 
no dispute of the necessity for these 
measures, nor suspicion of the pur- 
poses of their proponents. 

But if such commissions were 
created they would not operate fair- 
ly or efficiently. The insecurity of 
the tenure of office and inadequate 
salaries would keep qualified men off 
and put politicians on such commis- 
sions. 

These several state commissions 
would act entirely independently of 
each other. There might be an oc- 
casional junketing trip to each oth- 
er’s jurisdiction, but no real oppor- 
tunity to consult and determine upon 
some fair and harmonious plan _ to 
accomplish the purpose of their crea- 
tion. There would be the’ usual 
jealousies and lack of faith in the 
good intentions of the other commis- 
sions. 

Of one phase at least of this 
problem, I am quite certain. That 
is that its solution will not be found 


in the conferring of powers upon 
state commissions to restrict pro- 
duction. 


Conservation of our petroleum re- 
sources is not an adequate remedy 
to protect the public, if there be 
any danger that these resources will 
be exhausted in a few years. 


ET us make several assumptions 

that I think the reader will con- 
sider quite violent: That all of the 
oil producing states, or the five of 
largest production, shall have passed 
laws providing for commissions to 
conserve the oil; that these laws are 
wise and have performed the seem- 
ingly impossible task of giving to 
the commissions the essential abso- 
lute control over production, and yet 
left ample room for exercise of initia- 
tive and ingenuity by the operator— 
also essentials in this business; that 
they have not frightened capital, al- 
though they may regulate or prohibit 
its expenditure; that the commis- 
sioners are all men of fine character 
and ability, thoroughly conversant 
with the oil business, its requirements. 
and the needs of the public, and 
are wise and fair in all their rul- 
ings; that the commissions of all of 
the states have consulted and agreed 
upon, and are carrying out in good 
faith, a uniform and wise plan to 
conserve the oil. What would be the 
effect of a perfect conservation of 
our petroleum resources? ‘The re- 
sult wou'd be utterly inadequate to 
protect the public, if the exhaustion 
of our petroleum resources is to come 
soon, ° 

“Soon,” in this connection. certain- 
ly means within a few years. Sup- 
pose we take six vears as the period 
in which oil would be exhausted un- 
der present practices. I take this 


it comports somewhat with 
the conclusions (stated to be theoreti- 
cal and to cover only known deposits) 


because 


of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board; though not exactly, because 
when its conclusions were made evi- 
dently there were not taken into con- 
sideration the oil deposits later dis- 
covered in the Seminole area and in 
west Texas, or the increasing con- 
sumption following such discoveries. 

I do not know how much of the 
oil the conservationists expect the 
industry to conserve, but I suggest 
25 per cent; surely this is liberal. 

Therefore, if under present prac- 
tices the petroleum would play out 
in six years, and under perfect con- 
servation the industry could supply 
the needs of the public with 75 per 
cent of the quantity it now consumes, 
the only effect would be that the 
petroleum would not be exhausted for 
eight years. Of course this is a 
speculation. 

Based as it is upon an estimate 
that, with all due respect, from the 
very nature of the problem, could 
only have been a guess, it can not be 
anything else. But the point is that, 
if the exhaustion of petroleum is to 
come soon—and that is the sole basis 
for suggestion that government should 
control its production—you may take 
any limited number of years as the 
duration under present practices of 
these supplies, and give effect to any 
possible saving that may be accom- 
plished under perfect conservation, 
and all that you will have accom- 
plished is to add a further very 
brief period before the public will 
lack for oil. 

To protect the public against a 
lack of oils the Government should 
demonstrate, by experimentation, that 
they can be extracted, at a reason- 
able cost, from the shales, coal, and 
lignite. 

I think all of us should cease 
efforts for restraint by law of pro- 
duction of oil, or its control or 
regulation by commission or other 
governmental agency. This is no 
solution of the problem. Respect- 
fully I suggest that those in high 
office, responsible for the safety of 
the nation, should cease to endeavor 
to assure such security for trivial 
additional periods. The important 
point in the interest of the nation 
and of the public is to provide, not 


for a short time, but for an _ in- 
definite time—practically for all time 
—against a lack of essential oils. 


I understand there is no doubt that 
these oils can be secured from _ the 
shales, coal, and lignite, fortunately 
in abundance. 


HIS experimentation should be 

made at once and of course by the 
government. The public would be far 
better satisfied with the results ob- 
tained by its own agents than by any 
one else. There should be selected for 
this experiment that substitute for 
petroleum that its technologists deem 
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the most promising. This experimen- 
tation should be of sufficient size and 
duration to demonstrate its success, 
the feasibility of procuring the sub- 
stitute from which the oil is made— 
vast areas of which the government 
now owns—and the costs of such ex- 
traction. The oils obtained should 
be submitted to every theoretical and 
practical test to determine that they 
can be used for all the purposes for 
which refined oils are now used. 


If the test of the substitute selected 
shall not be satisfactory, make the 
same practical experiment with the 
other substitutes until it shall be con- 
clusively demonstrated that there will 
be no lack of oils, even if petroleum 
should be exhausted. 


HE positions I have taken in the 

foregoing are: First, that un- 
der our system of dual governments 
the only possible control by govern- 
ment over the production of oil is 
through state commissions; that such 
plan of control is unworkable, and 
will not effect any conservation. 

Second, that, if the exhaustion of 
petroleum is to come within a few 
years, the most perfect plan of con- 
servation conceivable would only add 
to the short duration of our oil 
supplies a further briefer period; 
that this would be utterly inadequate 
as a remedy—indeed, no remedy at 
all—to protect the interests of the 
public, which are to get its needed 
oils for a long future period. And, 
Third, that assurances of this can 
be secured through demonstration by 
the government that, if all of the 
petroleum should be exhausted, the 
public could get its oils from shales, 
coal, and lignite, at reasonable prices. 

However, if it should be conceded 
that our oil resources will not play 
out soon—that is, that they will last 
for a considerable time, say, 50 years, 
no one would contend that it was 
not worth an earnest effort to add 10 
or 15 years to their duration. This 
concession would be a complete an- 
swer to my second objection above. 

This concession would not satisfy 
my first objection above. I would 
still be of opinion that no effectual 
conservation could be secured through 
control by state commissions, and this 
is all that this agitation could lead 
to. But this question, for the pres- 
ent, would be moot. It would not 
become one demanding answer until 
after the industry should have shown 
its inability to solve this problem, and 
the public should have determined it 
necessary to intervene in protection 
of its own interests. 

But I am unwilling that the reader 
may get an erroneous impression that 
I am opposed to conservation of our 
oil resources. As stated, I think the 
only absolute protection to the public 
against a danger of lack of oils is 
for the government to demonstrate 
that they can be gotten from the 
shales, coal, or lignite; but unless and 
until this be done, of course it is 
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necessary to guard against. that 
danger, as best we can, by conserving 
our petroleum resources as far as is 
practical. 

To my mind conservation does not 
imply non-use, but use of the natural 
resource to the extent necessary to 
supply the needs of the public. That 
amount necessary to supply’ these 
needs is to be determined, not by the 
minimum that the utmost endeavor 
would require, but by the amount nec- 
essary to be used practically to sup- 
ply them. I illustrate this by con- 
sidering the principal charge of waste 
against the industry. 

This is the consumption as fuel of 
any products from which gasoline can 
be extracted. The art of refining has 
so progressed that, through repeated 
use of the cracking process, nearly 
the whole barrel of crude can be con- 
verted into gasoline. But this re- 
peated use is very expensive, and 
there comes a period in these opera- 
tions when it costs more to extract 
further gasoline than the latter would 
sell for. The refinery can not go on 
extracting gasoline at a loss, for this 
would make it impossible for it to 
continue in business. It can not store 
the residuum indefinitely—the idle 
capital in this residuum and its con- 
tainers making this impossible—con- 
sequently it sells the residuum as 
fuel oil. This is the only way that 
the business can be conducted. 





HERE are other’ suggestions 

urged as measures of conservation. 
One might be called the Oil-gas ratio 
plan of producing oil. In its briefest 
terms it would prohibit the escape of 
gas from an oil well and compel the 
reutilization of the gas as a means of 
extracting oil. Another is the unit 
plan of operation that contemplates 
fewer wells to get the oil from a 
given area, and greater conservation 
of the gas as the agent to raise the 
oil. For both the essential claim is 


that the industry would get more 
oil. To these plans there occur to me 
two objections that I think are 
worthy of consideration: 

The first is that, while it is ob- 
viously to the advantage of the in- 


dustry to get more oil at the same 
cost, or the same amount of oil at a 
less cost, are these measures to con- 
serve it? Under present practices 
only about 20 per cent of the oil 
is produced, the balance remaining in 
the ground. Many in this industry, 
looking far into the future, have con- 
sidered this balance as a reserve that 
could be drawn upon if there should 
be any necessity to secure it. 

While not fully proven, yet experi- 
ments strongly indicate that after 
the field is abandoned the operator 
can go back and by closing all except 
a few wells, and injecting air in some 
instances, water in others, recover a 
considerable part of the remaining 
oil. Now, under the oil-gas_ ratio 
and unit operation plans, both also 
experimental as yet, I understand it 
to be claimed that as much as 40 


per cent of the oil can be extracted. 
Therefore the question, in connection 
with the problem we are considering, 
is this: It is wise to extract the fur- 
ther quantity now or leave it in the 
safest of all reservoirs, with the 
chance of extracting it later on at a 
much increased cost? 

It would be to the advantage of 
the indudstry to get it now, but 
what is to the interest of the public 
and the nation? 


The second objection is that both 
the oil-gas ratio and unit operation 
plans call for the passage of some 
law or creation of some commission 
to enforce them. I think the indus- 
try is now fettered with too many 
laws. For example, take the oil-gas 
ratio plan. No one should wish to 
compel, no legislature would compel, 
its adoption until well proven. Then 
there will be a force compelling its 
immediate adoption—that is, the self- 
interest of the producer. It is in- 
credible that any producer would fail 
to adopt any method as to which it 
shall have been proven that it will 
produce more oil, and more profitably, 
than under present practices. Fur- 
ther I think there is now ample law 
to compel its adoption when proven. 

A lessee is under obligation to op- 
erate the lease with skill. This ob- 
ligation remains fixed, but the degree 
of skill required increases with the 
development of the art. When it 
shall be proven that under a new 
method the lease can be made to pro- 
duce more oil, and yet the operation 
be as profitable, the lessee must use 
it. His failure to do so may forfeit 
his lease. 

With respect to the unit plan of 
operation, that contemplates group- 
ing of leases and the drilling of fewer 
wells. My surmise is that, if it shall 
be proven to be the desirable method 
of operation, the industry will not 
need new laws so much as new leases, 
so that the lessees may have the un- 
questioned right to adopt it. 

There is another reason why I 
think it would be unwise to compel 
by statute the adoption of any new 
method of producing oil, no matter 
how confident its advocates may be of 
its soundness. It makes a system too 
rigid. 

However, I think much can bo 
done, and should be done, not by 
legal restraint, but through volun- 
tary, intelligent conduct of the pro- 
ducers through agreements to re- 
strict production in developed fields. 


ibe eee pen has been done in 
this regard, and much more will 
be done, I think, when a continuance 
of over-production shall force the indus- 
try to a more full realization of the 
condition confronting it, and when 
financial statements indicate constant- 
ly decreasing profits or increasing 
losses. ThenI think there will be less 
lack of aith that the others will com- 
ply with these agreements, more will- 
ingness to risk the loss of some oil in 
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a particular field in order to get the 
benefit accruing to the general mar- 
kets through restriction of produc- 
tion, and more disposition to act sen- 
sibly to avoid a common disaster. 

Through agreements to withhold 
production where mere discoyery but 
no substantial development has been 
had. 

More can be done in this way, for 
I am told that in most of these 
embryonic fields there are only a 
few interested. To develop them, es- 
pecially those in west Texas, and sell 
the crude at present prices, which a 
short delay may double, is so un- 
businesslike as to warrant the belief 
that their production may be _ with- 


held. I take it the chief difficulty 
will be the demands of the _ land- 
owners for development. Certainly 


the Legislature of Texas should be 
requested to modify the drilling re- 
quirements in losses on_ university 


and state lands; certainly also con- 
gress should give to the secretary 
of the interior a discretion to with- 


hold leasing and drilling. 


In my judgment the greatest ob- 
stacle to restricting production and 
development is the anti-trust laws. 


This I shall discuss later. 

Through further use of scientific 
means to find oil and improvements 
in appliances for deeper drilling. 

This can not be properly classed 
as a suggestion for conservation, but 
it would accomplish the same _ pur- 
pose, if we could increase our knowl- 
edge of the existence of oil deposits 
and our ability to secure them. In 
the last few years science has played 
a large part in the finding and pro- 
duction of oil. A monopoly might 
suppress a scientific invention or dis- 
covery by refusing to use it; but in 
a highly competitive industry this is 
impossible. Since it will be used 
by some, it must be used by all, 
to give equal opportunity in the com- 
petition. Since the entire industry 
will avail itself of the aids that 
science can give, my thought is that 
it should be used to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. By increase in our 
knowledge of geology and _ perfection 
of our geo-physical appliances, oil 
has been found at many places and 
at depths before unknown. 


REQUENTLY we see statements, 

put alarmingly, in the press and 
from our public men concerning the 
production of oil and complaining of 
the industry that it does not stop the 
same. This is most unfair. Can 
you think of any way to lessen pro- 
duction, except by agreements among 
the operators not to drill wells, or 
not to produce oil therefrom? 

Yet in most of the states of oil 
production—I think in all of them— 
there are laws forbidding this. 

Anti-trust laws are based upon the 
sound propositions that low prices 
benefit the public, and that they 
can be assured only through the 
maintenance of competition; therefore 
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prohibited the stifling 
of competition. But the test gen- 
erally prescribed in these statutes 
for their application is the effect of 
the agreement upon the consumer, 

If the price to the latter is in- 
creased, the agreement is condemned. 
This test is too narrow; its appli- 
cation often destroys the very com- 
petition that these laws are designed 
to assure. Obviously, the true inter- 
est of the consumer is to continue 
the competition for through that 
means only can he be assured of low 
prices. But the stifling of compe- 
tition by agreement is not the only 
means of destroying it. Bankruptey— 
that is, the inability of some of the 
competitors to continue in business— 
will just as effectually destroy com- 
petition. 

Hence those trade agreements that 
are essential to permit the competi- 
tors to continue in business and to 
continue to compete, are to the bene- 
fit, not to the detriment, of the 
public, and, although they may raise 
the price to the public, they should 
be upheld in its interest. 

In its report the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board says that these anti- 
trust laws have served “as an actual 
or imagined or pretended barrier to 
co-operative action to limit oil pro- 
duction.” I do not doubt that there 
which these stat- 


they wisely 


are instances in 
utes serve aS an excuse, unanswer- 
able, for the refusal to enter intc 


these agreements by some, who could 
otherwise be persuaded to fair and 
considerate conduct. 


UT in the majority of instances 

these anti-trust laws are neither 
imaginary nor pretended barriers. I 
doubt if there be any lawyer con- 
nected with this industry who would 
advise entry into agreements in con- 
flict with the letter of these laws. The 
executives—who in these days are sel- 
dom the owners—of the companies al- 
ways hesitate, and often refuse, to 
assume the risk of making — such 
agreements. 

The truth is that the politicians 
have made it almost impossible for 
the industry to do anything to protect 
itself or the public. In strict justice 
the next move is up to the public, 
though no one would advise, until that 
move shall be made, delaying the do- 
ing of anything the industry can do. 

Recently the press carried an inter- 
view with Secretary Hoover, for whom 
I have the highest respect, as have 
all of the people. He calls upon the 
“doctors of law” to show the way out. 
If a connection as a lawyer for many 
years with this industry would in- 
clude me within such distinguished 
appellation, I am pleased to respond 
to this call. 

The way out, Mr. Secretary, does 
not lie through further _ restraints, 
but through more freedom to the in- 
dustry. Freedom to protect itself and 
to protect the public. This freedom 
the industry can not secure through 


any effort of its own. It is the least 
understood and most unpopular of all 
the industries. 

The Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
I think, should take the lead in say- 
ing to congress and to the legisla- 
tures that the anti-trust laws must 
be so amended at once as to permit 
the oil industry, through agreements. 
to restrict production of oil, and that 
this is essential in the interests of 
the public. 


HEN we consider the past rec- 

ord of this industry for effi- 
ciency; when we remember that it has 
never failed to meet every need of 
the public for oil, and that it is 
probably the only industry whose rec- 
ord is perfect on the supply of its 
products during the War—does it 
not seem to the reader that this in- 
dustry may be safely trusted to han- 
dle this proposition? 

If my opinion be correct, that our 
oil resources will not be exhausted, 
that they will probably last longer 
than we shall have need for them, 
it seems to me that the businesslike 
course for the industry to pursue is 
to enlarge its markets, with effect 
to obtain better prices and thereby 
insure its continued prosperity. 

That the road of the oil industry 
will be hard for some time seems 
plain. But it is a sound industry, 
based upon a large demand for es- 
sential commodities, and that demand 
is constantly increasing. I share the 
belief of nearly the entire industry 
that our petroleum resources will not 
be exhausted, that probably they will 
last longer than there shall be need 
for the oil. Therefore, I believe that 
the public can rely, with confidence, 
upon the resourcefulness and ingenu- 
ity of the industry to continue to 
supply the needed oils from _ petro- 
leum. 

I do not fear that petroleum will 
be exhausted. I do not fear that the 
public will lack for oils, if it be 
exhausted. But I do fear one dan- 
ger. This may come at any time. 
but probably at the next period in 
which the quantity of oil produced 
shall be less than the amount con- 
sumed, and to make up the deficiency 
the industry shall be drawing upon 
stocks of petroleum held in storage 
for that very purpose. There will 
be nothing alarming in this condi- 
tion, that has often been presented 
before and that will be presented 
again. But the danger, as I see it, is 
that at such a time the public, already 
excited by the scare head-lines and 
alarming prognostications in the 
newspapers, may be moved in a panic 
to protect itself against a danger 
that will not exist, but which it will 
believe to exist, and take the control 
of this situation from out of the 
hands of those only who will be ready 
and able to handle it. It is prin- 
cipally to this danger that this paper 
is addressed, in the earnest hope that 
it may induce some calmer, more 
deliberate thinking. 
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The equipment shown here includes 


Type 25 Loading Valves 
Double Swink Joints 
Type A Tank Truck Faucets 
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This Slow-closing, Self-closing Valve 





Type 25 Loading Valve 


This is a right-angle valve, especially 
adapted for installation at the effluent 
end of the line. Sizes: 2, 2'4 and 3-inch. 
Type 26 is similar to Type 25 except that 
it isa straight valve for mid-line location. 
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VALVES 


- JOINTS . 


Prevents Leaks 


HEN a loading valve closes 
with a jar, it may cause leaks. 
And, if a loading valve is carelessly 
left open, not only does overflow re- 
sult but serious damage may follow. 


The Wheaton Type 25 Loading 
Valve prevents leaks and overflows; 
it is slow-closing and self-closing. It 
may not prevent carelessness, but it 
does protect youagainst carelessness. 


Type 25 is counterbalanced—which 
makes the closing action of the valve 
slow, smooth and easy. This pre- 
vents leaks which would result if 
the valve shut with a jar. More- 
over, with Type 25, the valve has to 


and Overflows 


be held open—the instant the handle 
is released the valve closes tight. 


Type 25 lives up to the Wheaton rep- 
utation of unmatched quality. It 
is made of a special-analysis brass 
alloy—tempered and toughened to 
assure long life despite hard wear. 
It is equipped with a sturdy brass 
alloy spider which prevents it from 
slipping into the tank and catching; 
this removes the danger of jerking 
joints loose should the truck move. 


We will gladly send you a sample 
of Type 25 Loading Valve. If it does 
not prove satisfactory you may 
return it for full credit or refund. 


Write for the illustrated Wheaton Catalog contain- 
ing full information about all the Wheaton Products. 


A. W. WHEATON BRASS WORKS, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Automobile Oil Specifications 


UTOMOBILE Engineers are urging more and more 
A strongly upon the oil refiners that numbers be used 
to designate definitely the viscosity of various oils for 


automobile lubrication, instead of the terms, “light,” 
“medium,” “heavy” and so on now commonly used in 
the trade. 


The manufacturers of automobiles have long contended 
that these terms did not give definite enough index to 
the character of various oils. This objection seems to 
have more point than ever now that the faster driving 
by the motoring public is demanding oils of different 
characteristics than were required even a year ago 
when driving on the average was slower. This condi- 
tion was pointed out in an article published on page 
17 of the Oct. 12 issue of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


At a meeting of the lubricants division of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers held in Detroit Sept. 9, the 
oil companies were asked to state their attitude toward 
labeling each can of motor oil put out with the S. A. E. 
viscosity numbers. While it is recognized that no re- 
finer would want to sink the identity of his oil behind a 
the automobile engineers or 
anybody else, it that the 
worked out so that the advantage flowing from the use 
trade name need not be lost by 
putting the viscosity number of the S. A. E. on the 
package as well as the brand name. 


number recommended by 


would seem matter can be 


of a_ well-established 


Pre-diluted oils which are increasing in use and which 
are said by most automobile engineers to meet the new 
driving conditions particularly well when properly man- 
ufactured, are not covered by any of the present S. A. E. 
numbers but a subdivision of the Lubricants 

A. E. under chairmanship of H. C. 
Motors Research Corp., is working in 


viscosity 
division of the S. 
Mougey, General 

conjunction with a subcommittee of the American Society 


for Testing Materials to classify pre-diluted or equili- 
brium oils under proper viscosity numbers. 
A Lifetime in Refining 

T HE Vacuum Oil News, published by the Vacuum 

Oil Co., in its October issue shows the photographs 

of eight men who have spent 45 years of their lives in 

the service of the company. These men are: Edward 

Prizer, chairman of the board of directors; Herbert 

Baker and W. M. McGee, directors; Dr. Florus R. Bax- 


ter, chief of the company’s testing laboratories; Charles 


Beck, in charge of the company’s Weehawken, N. J., 
warehouse; Charles Howe, W. W. Glavin and Martin M. 
McGrath. 

Each of these men wears an emblem signifying the 


number of years of his service. 


The same issue of Vacuum Oil News describes a 
luncheon given by his associates in the manufacturing 
» 


Visiting Around the Refineries 


By Paul Truesdell 
G@ho National Petroleum News Os 














manager of the 
upon the 


department to Mortimer S. Simpson, 
Paulsboro, N. J., refinery of the company, 
completion of 35 years of service. 


Bondholders Buy Plant 


ONDHOLDERS of the El Dorado Refining Co. of El 

Dorado, Kan., purchased properties of that company 
at a receiver’s sale held at El Dorado on Oct. 11. The 
successful bid was $350,000. 

Pending approval of the sale by the federal court, 
the refinery is being operated as usual by the receivers. 
It is expected that the refinery will not be shut down 
at any time but that reorganization will be completed 
quickly and all customers of the company continue to 
receive shipments on schedule. 


More About Gasoline Supply 


LUDLOW CLAYDEN, research engineer of the 
Asin Oil Co., in a recent paper before the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, set forth the interesting propo- 
sition that by 19380 we shall no longer be dependent 
“upon the natural raw gasoline which was the only 
thing of the kind in existence 27 years ago.” 

Mr. Clayden, says, however, that for the next 50 
years petroleum will probably be the basis of our motor 
fuel supply. Mr. Clayden looks for great developments 
in cracking, as he points out how the anti-knock quality 
of the fuel, which is an important factor, can be con- 
trolled by variation in methods of operating cracking 
equipment. Development of engines and fuels for them, 
toward higher efficiencies, must go together, he says. 


Facts About the New Motor Oils 


IGHT now when faster driving of automobiles is 

becoming general because of better roads, leading 
to new requirements in motor oils, there is one fact 
that it seems to us ought to be borne in mind by every 
refiner and he should not allow himself to be talked 
out of it by exaggerated advertising claims or any- 
thing else. 

That fact is that no oil possesses exclusive magic prop- 
erties which cannot be realized by refiners generally, 
to keep a fast driven car from suffering damage. 

Another fact, or at least widely held opinion, is that 
no oil whatever will make a car run as cheaply or last 
as long when it is habitually driven at top speed as if 
it is driven moderately. It is a different type of oil 
that is needed and not necessarily just one particular 
oil or one particular group of oils, to meet the new 
conditions. 

Probably most any refiner can make the right type of 
oils by changing his running schedule more or less and 
it would seem that the refiners should be guided by the 
automotive engineers more than ever before because the 
results of running a high priced car at high speed with 
an oil of the wrong type in the crankcase is going to 
be more disastrous than it ever was before. 
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le Federal or additional State 
legislation is essential as a cor- 
rective, the sooner such enact- 
ment is evolved the better. 


“If the remedy rests with the oil 
companies themselves, through 
voluntary and wholehearted 
co-operation, or through com- 
pulsory unit pool operation, or 
some other method, the time is 
pre-eminently ripe for action.” 


Extract from the speech of Hon. Hubert Work 
Secretary of the Interior and Chairman of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, before the Mineral 
Law Section, American Bar Association, at 


Buffalo, August 30, 1927 





Universal Oil Products Company 
Owner of the Dubbs Process 
310 South Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Illinois 
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a mermnnmiact tet . ——IG\o National Petroleum News e/@ll 
Mid-Continent Refinery Operations Week Ended October 14 (By Telegraph) 
North & North Total Week Total Week 
Kansas Oklahoma Cent. Texas La.-Ark. Ended Oct. 14 Ended Sept. 16 
Plants Reporting.... , 23 46 41 14 | 124 124 
Crude Capacity (bbls. ). 106,200 165,900 144,300 53,700 470,100 470,100 
Cracking Capacity...... 29,000 45,800 15,750 20,200 110,750 110,750 
Da. Av. Crude Runs... 55,734 + 1.6 105,189 + 6.7 59,883 — 11.2 42,778 + 6.9 263,584 + 1.0 284,400 
Da. Av. Other Oils. 3,087 — 12.4 1,801 + 26.0 7,854 + 8.9 1,369 + 34.7 14,111 + 7.1 14,136 
GASOLINE—Gallons 
Stocks, Oct. 8... oe 6,558,000 29,389,000 17,420,000 2,756,000 56 123 000 60,478,000 
Prod. 10-8 to 10-15 7,952,000 + 2.7 16,705,000 + 8.6 7,271,000 + 1.6 3,495,000 — 0.6 35,423,000 + 4.8 38,144,000 
Ship. 10-8 to 10-15 8,081,000 + 8.87 13,252,000 — 21.8 6,413,000 — 8.2 3,356,000 + 0.3 31,102,000 — 10.4 43,137,000 
Stocks, Oct. 15.. : 6,429,000 — 2.0 32,842,000 + 7 18,278,000 + 4.9 2,895,000 + 5.0 | 60,444,000 + 7.7 55,485,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 101.6% 79.3% 88.2% 96.0% 87.8% 113.1% 
~ KEROSENE—Gallons 
Stocks, Oct. “Dae 3,334, 000 5,156,000 1,208,06 000 601,000 10,299,000 10,157,000 
Prod. 10-8 to 10-15 1,450,000 + 2.3 3,274,000 + 35.0 1,543,000 + 46.3 466,000 aj 6,733,000 + 25.2 6,708,000 
Ship. 10-8 to 10-15 1,262,000 + 12.3 2,665,000 + 28.4 1,070,000 — 20.3 555,000 4.5 5,552,000 + 8.4 7,730,000 
Stocks, Oct. 15 3,522,000 + 5.6 5,765,000 + 11.8 1,681,000 + 49.2 512,000 14.8 11,480,000 + 11.5 9,135,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod . 87 7.0 / 81.4% 69.3% 119.1% 82.5% 115.2% 
STOVE DISTILL ATE—Gallons 
Sto ke, Oct. 8 4,524,000. 7,590,000 - 97 000 20,000 14,051,000 13,707,000 
Prod. 10-8 to 10-15 693,000 + 81.9 704,000 20.2 267,000 — 22.2 55,000 9.8 1,719,000 + 3.1 1,529,000 
Ship. 10-8 to 10-15 675,000 + 2.4 1,431,000 + 49.7 213,000 + 3.9 49,000 14.0 2,368,000 + 26.2 899,000 
Stocks, Oct. 15 4,542,000 + 0.4 6,863,000 9.6 1,971,000 + 2.8 26,000 + 30.0 13,402,000 — 4.6 14,337,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 97.4% | 203.3% | 79.8% 89.1% 137.8% 58.8% 
. “CG AS OIL —Gallons- 
Stor ks, Oct. 8 ine : ia 7,876,000 - | 40, 466,000 16. 542. 000 7 a 8 809,000 _ 7 -73.693,000 77,071,000 
Prod. 10-8 to 10-15 1,858,000 + 15.4 | 1,258,000 26.7 1,264,000 6.4 2,174,000 + 28.4 6,554,000 + 3.8 7,767,000 
Ship. 10-8 to 10-15 1,723,000 74 709,000 71.0 769,000 51.1 2,731,000 + 99.6 5,932,000 — 18.1 8,728,000 
Stocks, Oct. 15 8,011,000 + 1.7 | 41,015,000 + 1.4 17,037,000 + 3.0 8,252,000 6.3 74,315,000 + 0.8 76 "110,000 
Ratio $ ales to Prod. 92.7% | 56.4% 60.8% 125.6% 90.5% 112.4% 
FUEL OIL—Gallons 
Stocks, Oct. 8 cee 15,408,000 46,354,000 33 429,000 11,273,000 | 106,461,000 - 99,369,000 
Prod. 10-8 to 10-15 4,831,000 16.1 7,373,000 + 12.0 7,693,000 — 5.0 6,053,000 + 2.1 25,950,000 — 1.6 28,471,000 
Ship 10-8 to 10-15 5,150,000 — 9.6 8.287.000 + 38.8 7,769,000 1.4 6,585,000 + 19.7 27,791,000 + 10.9 27,754,000 
Stocks, Oct. 15 ; ; 15,089,000 — 2.1 45,440,000 2:0 33,353,000 0.2 10,741,000 4.7 104,623,000— 1.7 100,086,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 106.6% 2 4% | 10 l 0% 108.8% 107 e/ 97.5% 
Gasoline Produced by Va arious Methods, _ Week Ended Octol er 14 
% of % of %, of Louisiana-_ % of % of 
Kansas Total Oklahoma Total Texas Total Arkansas Total Total Total 
Straight Run | 5 1166, ,000 65.0 12,377 ,000 74.1 5,720,000 78.7 1,348,000 38.6 24,611,000 69.5 
Cracked. ae, 2,295,000 28.8 2,999,000 17.9 1,116,000 Ly.3 1,662,000 $7.5 8,072,000 22.8 
Natural : . 491,000 6.2 1,329,000 8.0 435,000 6.0 £85,000 13.9 2,740,000 79 
Total ip | 7,952,000 16,705 ,( 000 7,271,000 3,495,000 35,423,000 
+ or — — columns are changes over previous week. 
asoimmne tocKs ncrease 4,300,000 Gallons 
Staff Special—By Telegraph to 31,102,000 gallons or 10.4 per cent Kansas refiners reported an_ in- 
TULSA, Oct. 17 as compared with the first week of crease in gasoline shipments of 600,- 
ASOLINE stocks at 124 refiner- the month. 000 gallons or &.7 per cent, to 8,081.- 
ies in the Mid-Continent  in- 
creased 4,300,000 gallons during the Summary for the Month 


second week of October, according 
to reports gathered by NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NeEws. On Oct. 14, total 
stocks at reporting plants were 60,- 


Production and shipments, all reporting refineries, for four weeks ended 
Oct. 14. Change in stocks figured from Sept. 16. 


GASOLINE Gallons 
Gallons Net 






- .. oe > are ri Changwe inf sStOCks cocccicrccosseseseverss 935,000 

144,000 gallons as compare d with Production eR OR ER ee ieee 146,245,000 Ratio sales to production .............. 113.7% 
56,12¢ 5000 gallons the previous week, = Shipments .......:.cccccssssssssssssssessesessessseeses 141,286,000 GAS OIL 

. . Jet change i S 1-4,959,0 ; hi i i 

and 55,485,000 gallons on Sept. 16. a oan pete: A ee ee ae et PROMOTION sii ccsciscadiintiosmcanouiiccs. 25,917,000 

The increase in gasoline inventories 2N i ; SU ern T ELEN hood cakcisesvcteaiosnsdhodasosavcodss .. 27,712,000 

a Pr ; KEROSE E 4 329.0090 Net CUAMBE B11 STOCKS ooccccscescecsncssenscnsese 1,795,000 

was caused largely by a sharp drop Produetion ern ee ae vores 24, 360,000 a a os 106.9%, 

. ° . e : eoccce eccccseces eeove . eoee evesccese ee, 4, 

in shipments from Oklahoma and Net eee ee — 2'845,000 FUEL OIL 

north and central Texas. refineries. Ratio sales to production ......... 90.4% Production es ONCE TS Ses RNR ath 107,561,000 

Davee : ao . — : STOVE DISTILLATE Shipments _....... eaaimncemesvorey .. 103,024,000 

For the field as a whole, shipments eT ee g.onnees Sel deme ia stocks irae 1 4.537,000 

of gasoline dropped 3,600,000 gallons Shipments 7,756,000 Ratio sales to production 95.8°, 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending October 14 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 124 Plants to 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending October 14 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocks of Principal Refined Products, Week by Week, From Reports Made by 124 Plants to 
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000 gallons. Oklahoma refiners, how- 
ever, reported a loss in gallonage of 
21.8 per cent to 138,252,000 gallons. 
Texas refiners showed a loss in gaso- 
line business of 570,000 gallons or 
8.2 per cent, while Arkansas and 
north Louisiana refiners shipped about 


36 
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(Group 3). 
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the same amount of motor fuel as in 
the first week of the month. 

At the rate of shipments main- 
tained during the past week total 
gasoline stocks on hand represented 
just a little under two weeks’ supply. 

Crude runs at all reporting plants 


were increased 2,655 barrels daily av- 
erage to 263,584 barrels per day. Runs 
of partly refined oils were increased 
approximately 1,000 barrels per day. 
The largest increase in crude runs 
was made by Oklahoma refiners who 
reported a larger throughput by 6,500 
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barrels daily average, small increases 
were made by Kansas, Arkansas and 
north Louisiana operators, but Texas 
plants showed a decrease in runs of 
about 7,600 barrels daily average. 

Production of kerosene was_in- 
creased more than 1,000,000 to 6.733.- 
000 gallons at all reporting plants 
while shipments remained about the 
same at 5,552,000 gallons. Stocks 
were increased 1,200,000 gallons to 
11,480,000 gallons, the largest figure 
reached since Aug. 19. 

Stove distillate business picked up 
during the week and shipments to- 
talled 2,368,000 gallons, an increase of 
26.2 per cent. It was the first time 
that shipments have been. greater 
than 2,000,000 in any one week since 
the week ending March 11. Stocks 
at the close of the week were 13.,- 
402,000 gallons, a decrease of 600.000 
gallons from the previous week. Okla- 
homa refiners repvorted the heaviest 
part of the distillate business. 

Gas oil shipments dropped off more 
than a million gallons to 5,932,000 
gallons during the week, while pro- 
duction was increased slightly to 
6,554,000 gallons. Stocks at all plants 
were increased 600,000 gallons to 74,- 
815,000 gallons. 

Every group of refiners in the field 
reported a reduction on their stocks 
of fuel oil. Shipments from all plants 
increased 10.9 per cent to 27,791,000 
gallons while production was cut 
slightly to 25,950,000 gallons. Stocks 
were reduced to 1,800,000 gallons to 
104,623,000 gallons. A year ago at 
the same plant total fuel oil stocks 
were 110,691,000 gallons. 


CLEVELAND.—The Ohio Supreme 
Court recently held valid a gas lease 
which was confirmed by the lessor 
over a telephone but later repudiated. 
The lessee was the Logan Oil & Gas 
Co. and the lessor M. K. Wells and 
Wilbur Keith of Cambridge, O. 
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Hourly Gauges Show Yates 
Field Wells Hold Up 


Staff Special 

HOUSTON, Oct. 16 

OURLY open flow gauges of 
Yates field wells, taken Friday 
under the second test to prorate pipe- 


line runs from the Pecos county pro- 
ducing area, showed no decline in 
production capabilities; in some in- 


stances increases were recorded. 


Two new wells not included in the 
first semi-monthly proration period 
are the No. 2 Yates, currently com- 
pleted by the McMan-Marland part- 
nership in sec. 34% for 560 barrels 
an hour; and the previously reported 
No. 1 Smith of the California Co., in 
sec. 35, which made 421 barrels in 
hour on the official gauge. 

One-hour gauges applied to the first 
and second proration periods included 
the following: 


Hourly Hourly 
Gage Gage 
Company— Preceding Preceding 
Wells Oct. 1-15 Oct. 16-31 
California Co. 
Yates 1 477.36* 567 
Simms Oil Co. 
Smith 1 115.94 153 
McMan-Marland 
Yates 1 312.24 304 
Yates 3 93.01 112 
Roxana Pet. Corp. 
Tippett 1 62.18 203 
Gulf Prod. Co. 
Smith 1 69.47 90 
Thompson 1* 462.00 840 
*_full 24 hours; making 73 per 
cent water with 840 barrels net oil, 
Oct. 14. 


The foregoing preliminary gauge 
figures received from the field, Oct. 
15, had not been made official but 
were recognized as_ generally ac- 
curate. The preliminary report did 


not include gauges on wells of the 
Mid-Kansas & Transcontinental part— 
nership, but indicated little diminu- 
tion in open flow possibilities of the: 
field. Including the two new com- 
pletions of the California Co. and 
the McMan-Marland partnership, plus 
increased open flow gauges of other 
Yates field wells, the area now stands 
good for about 200,000 barrels rated 
potential production daily. 

Market outlet continues at 30,000 
barrels daily, constituting deliveries 
made to Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
The outlet will be increased to 44,000 
barrels daily, however, when the IIli- 
nois Pipeline Co. system from Yates 
field to Del Rio begins operating 
about Nov. 1, next. 

An official statement issued by the 


prorating committee after a meeting 


at Fort Worth, Oct. 14, said opera- 
tion of the prorating plan had proved 
entirely satisfactory to Yates field 


operators; and that no 
have been offered. 


It was decided at the meeting that 
in future wells will be gauged only 


each month, on or about the 
Wells finished between prora- 
dates will be 
pletion and _ their added 
to the potential of the field used in 
prorating the 
line 


complaints 


once 
first. 
tion 


gauged on com- 


production 


proportion of pipe- 


space. 
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2.850.000 


2,700,000 
2,650,000 
2,600,000 
2,550,000 
2,500,000 
2,450,000 
2,400,000 
2.350.000 
2,300,000 
2,250,000 
2,200,000 
2,150,000 
2,190,000 
2,050,000 


Daily Average 


Crude Oil 


Production 


Area Between “Total 


New Supply” and 
“Domestic Prod” 


represents “Total 
MPORTS” 


and 


Daily average gross output of United States, by fields, for week ending with dates below 
as compiled by American Petroleum Institute 


PRODUCTION SUMMARY 





















Production East of 
MPEG | ei yiesvssssscocesccssuckcnsstorestnssaiess 
Total production in U. S...... 
ee ER eee re ee 
a Oe) C . .  e 
NRIs oo casi wuss azodvonasbeceyeaaseel 
Total “GFUGE GHODIY s.sisisisssccscisscciescess 
TRNIR RE feces assets oestaas eins abee te anieees 
OKLAHOMA 
Oct.15 Oct. 8 
North Braman ........ 2,600 2,650 
South Braman ..... 2,400 2,400 
Blackwell _........ 3,950 3,950 
Hubbard __....... 3,750 *3,950 
Thomas ....... 3,250 3,750 
Tonkawa 18,050 18,800 
GRPROT  occs.s 10,400 10,800 
PUWUTINC cscisesessccsssascaes 85,000 35,050 
Osage, outside Bur- 

EE snteiasipecheomicons 30,650 30,800 
Watchorn 1,800 1,800 
Cushing 21,250 21,300 
Yale Jennings ........ 9,650 9,650 
Davenport m 2,800 
Bristow-Slick __........ 24,900 24,900 
North Okmulgee .... 16,200 16,200 
Lyons-Deaner ........... 6,300 6,500 
URINE) . Sgssassesvanee 1,250 
Cromwell 11,800 
Papoose 6,250 
Wewoka 14,050 
Seminole 70,150 
Bowlegs 136,700 
Searight 30,600 
Little River *37,550 
Earlsboro t 178,600 
Duncan district 7,000 7,000 
Graham 6,500 
er 1,900 
Healdton 15,000 
Hewitt 9,500 
Scholem Alecham.. 14,000 15,500 
PES  “nuninoenuhe 69,050 69,350 

Total Oklahoma.... 790,200 807,000 

RODE GD. nics nssenecseenevecsnreenmnce 16,800 

*Revised. 

KANSAS 

Greenwood County 32,500 32,600 
Florence-Covert 1,500 1,500 
Peabody-Elbing 8,850 3,850 
Eldorado-Towanda.. 14,250 14,250 
Augusta-Fox-Bush.. 4,250 4,200 
Rainbow Bend ........ 2,100 2,150 
Russell 2,500 2,500 
Churchill 13,800 13,850 
IE RE. 30,000 29,900 

Total, Kansas.... 104, 750 104,800 

IG  ccicssisiniiganciateepeee 50 

NORTH LOUISIANA 

OS ee eee 4,750 4,700 
Haynesville oa 7,150 7,100 
Caddo, light .... 13,450 13,350 
Caddo, heavy 4,800 4,800 
De Soto, Red Riv- 


38 


Rockies............ 














Oct. 15 Oct. 8 
1,865,150 1,893,800 
epee sshanaehces 28,650 
voossecziss 2,491,350 2,526,800 
nt 32,450 
192,714 128,857 
sedetibesi et eas 63,857 
2,687,064 2,655,657 
Re er ae 31,407 
Oct.15 Oct. 8 
OE <p RAsevewioniisiaae 4,050 4,050 
Elm Grove 650 700 
SOMIUTIND = sccccccochessescaess 1,250 1,200 
Cotton Valley ........ 5,150 5,200 
MOMUAMROR — sicasisdesconsieines 9,300 9,750 
Pleasant Hill _........ 1,050 1,000 
Total, North 
Louisiana ......... 51,600 51,850 
SE TREE ee 250 
ARKANSAS 
Bl DOKREO ..ccoscecsosses 6,150 5,300 
Smackover, light .... 10,000 9,600 
Smackover, heavy.... 77,550 78,100 
Stephens 1,200 1,200 
Nevada 3,050 2,850 
Lisbon 3,000 3,050 
Others 100 100 
Total, Arkansas.. 101,050 100, — 
NEE Satna een 


TEXAS (OUTSIDE GULF COAST) 
Panhandle District 








Hutchinson County 66,300 69,100 
Carson County ...... 8,400 8,500 
Gray County ........... 14,100 11,550 
Wheeler County 1,350 1,500 
OPER sikscsssncecetenns BO ccsnsceses 
Total, Panhandle 

District 90,650 

Decrease 450 
Burkburnett __........... 13,000 13,100 
BN casesinsscsnticinves 12,750 12,500 
Iowa Park and 

REIL. aaducdesscisacasch 2,400 2,550 
Wilbarger — .......0..000 12,000 11,750 
Archer County 24,800 25,700 
Montague-Cooke 16,600 16,800 
RE. Sicievesecencrsisimnss 600 600 

Total, North Tex. 82,150 88,000 

OD shsninchisicsisenscranieassues 850 

West Central Texas 

Stephens County.... 8,250 8,300 
Eastland-Desdemona 8,800 8,950 
Brown County ...... 21,500 22,000 
Coleman  County.... 1,050 1,100 
Callahan County... 4,200 4,300 
Shackleford County 5,200 5,450 
Young County 10,100 10,500 
Throckmorton 
oo ee epee 1,400 1,450 

Total, West Cen- 

tral Texas ...... 62,400 64,050 




















Oct. 15 
ORB asses scivccastantetorsss 
SORBET siscccscssncns 1,300 
West Texas 
Jones County ........ 1,500 
Mitchell and Scur- 
ry Counties ......... 3,500 
Howard County...... 3,400 
Reagan County 23,250 
Crane and Upton 
COUNTIES cecscecsvereas 132,200 
Crockett County 1,850 
Pecos County ........ 27.100 
WUTREIOP — cisecsscssssecvece 10,500 
GROPS © sxedccscsivniecuenesee 2,650 
Total, W. Texas 205,950 
SPOOR ONNS - cisisssetcoccmesipres 
East Central Texas 
WEGEER  Recienousnc 9,200 
CUPPIO scccc0 650 
Richland 700 
Wortham 2,650 
Corsicana-Powell.... 14,000 
Nigger Creek.......... 1,500 
Total, East Cen- 
tral Texas ...... 28,700 
TOO sisccisscccsorestvavessvesssns 
Southwest Texas 
ANE orscnciccirserecccoeves 15,050 
Lytton Springs 1,800 
POD U IG. ecssncesesvesceses 850 
Laredo District .... 8,800 
NR saree Secrest 400 
SUN. Secckcraseaaicatin 450 
Total, Southwest 
Texas 
Decrease 
Total, Texas— 
(Outside Gulf 
BOREL) scsinssiecees’ 496,750 
DIRRTEERE <ecinniscoccumnveuns 
GULF COAST 
Coastal Texas 
West Columbia ...... 9,000 
Damon Mound ........ 900 
Big Creek 4,600 
ees 2,400 
Blue’ Ridge 3,750 
Pierce Junction... 7,950 
Oe ee ,000 
Goose Creek . 7,800 
South Liberty 2,400 
a ee 16,000 
Saratoga ........ 900 
Batson _........... 1,400 
Sour Lake 4,200 
SpPinGletap  ..cccrrccscessss 49,200 
Orange County 4,400 
MU cesstnteseces 3,350 
Total, Coastal 
EE ssiescecsinicets 120,250 
RPIIRIBD: — <csncsisciaceovccravetsuacsrsee 
Coastal Louisiana 
WIM. ccsceststaseariercss 4,950 
LGGRBOTE  cccecnescesesecess 5,700 


Oct. 8 
1,650 
1,300 


1,550 


3,750 
3,100 
23,200 


137,850 
2,550 
27,100 
9,550 
2,500 





211,150 
5,200 


9,400 
700 
750 

2,750 

14,700 

1,600 


29,900 
1,200 


15,200 
1,550 
850 
8,950 
550 
450 


27,550 
200 


506,300 
9,550 


4, 400 
3,500 


125,250 
5,000 


4,750 
5,400 


Imports 





Oct.15 Oct. 8 





























Evangeline _.............. 1,300 1,250 

Edgerly 1,850 1,700 

Others 1,400 1,200 
Total, Coastal- 

Louisiana 15,200 14,300 
UROIIIN 55 cssnciccinssvctsetaceseeniets 900 
Total Gulf Coast 135,450 139,550 
POT is cc ccossersssicccixesincece 4,100 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Wyoming 
SA Creek  ccicessccscces 32,600 31,300 
Grass Creek 2,600 2,650 
Elk Basin 1,050 1,150 
Big Muddy 2,750 2,950 
Lost Soldier 2,600 2,750 
Rock River 2,700 2,700 
Lance Creek .... 600 700 
Teapot Dome 850 450 
ORE Ganakaticosctions 4,250 4,400 
Total, Wyoming.. 50,000 49,050 
RUCEOUBG ~ ssineccoscensereisecsercveerts 950 
Montana 
Cat Creek cccenscnn 2,000 2,000 
Sunburst ; 

Others f 
Total, Montana.. 13,750 13,750 
Colorado 
Moffat (Craig) ...... 1.500 1,650 
Fort Collins «0s: 2,800 3,000 
Florence 900 800 
Others 1,200 1,250 
Total, Colorado 6,400 6,700 
RR  . siscisincccaNerdespeieurens 300 
New Mexico 
Re “MRO aise exiaances 450 
Artesia _........ 1,400 1,450 
Hogback ....... 250 250 
Rattlesnake 400 350 
CENEE Sriiehitesictaey 150 100 
Total, N. Mexico 2,200 2,600 
BRON cc sscavcscccssacoraseosans 400 

Total, Rocky 

Mountain ............. 72,350 72,100 
IN an cei cettscncstaren es 250 

California 
Santa Fe Springs.... 39,000 38,500 
Long Beach .......... 91,500 92,500 
Huntington Beach.. 63,000 63,000 
Torrance 2 20,500 
Dominguez 15,000 
Rosecrans 8,000 
Inglewood 33,000 
Midway-Sunset ...... 84,000 84,000 
Ventura Avenue...... 56,200 57,500 
Seal Beach ............. 62,000 66,000 
MPG  sissscisssestarianeens 157,000 155,000 
Total California 629,200 633,000 
BONO vasccscnnicsiresesicsess 3,800 
Eastern 

(Including IIl., Ind., 

Ky., Ohio, W. 

Va., ra, and 

Bes Me sxetacvansenvced 113,000 112,000 

NRE: ccicnscicidaastasenetaelasads 1,000 
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Oil Found Between Little River Pool 
and Bowlegs May Connect Two 


TULSA, Oct. 18 

SIDE from the decline in Semi- 
A nole district, which was the 
most talked of and_ loudly 


cheered event of the week, the next 
important happening was the indica- 


By Lawrence E. Smith 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


for good production originally are dy- 
ing and requiring artificial respiration 
in the form of air-lift. Within a 
short time the outer limits of the field 
should be established, according to 
the way things have been going. 


in the two wells mentioned. 

The Burbank field in Osage county 
yielded two good wells. In the Ke- 
wanee extension to the field, the 
Kewanee Oil & Gas Co., brought in 
its No. 3 well in the SW SE NE of 


tion of either a new pool midway Earlsboro had little of import- 3-26-6 for an initial production of 50 
between the southern limits of the ance to contribute to the weekly barrels per hour several days ago 


Bowlegs pool and the northernmost pro- 
duction of ‘the Little River pool or 
a connecting link between the two. The 
interval until this well got production 
was about one and one-half miles. 
The test belongs to the Indian Ter- 
ritory Illuminating Oil Co. and is in 
the NE NW SW of 26-8-6. It got 
the Wilcox pay at 4457-68 and 
swabbed 330 barrels in the first 24 


grist and nothing in the way of an 
extension. One of the outstanding 
events was the performance of Gypsy 
Oil Co.’s No. 3 Mary Noble after be- 
ing shot with 10 quarts. It was 
running around 1,000 barrels daily 
before the shot and after it increased 
to 6,000 barrels. 


Outside of the Seminole district 


and at the end of the week it was 
making 800 barrels. 


HE same company’s No. 4 on this 
lease, however, was a small well, 
making 8 barrels per hour for the 
first 10 hours. This tract offsets an 
unsold lease which probably will be 
offered at the next Osage sale to be 





t. 8 hours. It is to be produced by air- there were a few high spots in the held about Dec. 4, if the recommenda- 
. lift. week’s completions. In the Clear- tions of the Osage Council to the 
1,200 Significance of this discovery is VieW pool of Okfuskee county, the secretary of the interior are followed. 
2 lessened by the fact that it is only Minnehoma Oil Co. which drilled into The other good well in Burbank was 
— a quarter mile north and east of a the Wilcox in its No. 1 Holmes, NW the Lewis Oil Co.’s No. 2 in the NW 
9,550 dry hole drilled by the same com- NE NW of 30-11-11 and had initial NW NW of 11-26-6. The initial show- 
4,100 pany, in the NW SW SW of 26-8-6, production of 2,010 barrels more than jng in this well was 15 million feet 
which finished at 4405 feet. All @ week ago, was enjoying good pro- of gas and a showing of oil from 
sae acreage offsetting the new producer is duction still. The well _was_ holding sand found at 2817 feet. 
2,650 held by .the I. T. I. O., hence no UP at 1,900 barrels late in this week. Interest in the Texas Panhandle 
yor drilling program of importance will The big pay in this well was from was confined chiefly to the Bowers 
2:750 be necessary. 3630-44 feet. pool of Gray county where the well 
_— Comparative figures as of Oct. of Delaney, Ward and others, was a 
450 7 and 14 show the five pools of N LOGAN county, Okla., another sensation of two weeks ago. The 
— the Seminole district as follows: gas well lends interest to the terri- well has died two or three times, 
9,050 Earlsboro gained 4 wells and lost tory which is having a fair-sized wild- presumably from paraffin, but has 
= 7,368 barrels; Little River added 10 catting campaign. Ramsey Brothers’ been brought back. The Humble Pipe 
2,000 wells and lost 437 barrels; Searight No. 1 Lovell, SW NE NE of 16-18- Line Co. has connected with the well 
“or gained 1 well and 24 barrels; Bow- 4W, found 12 million feet of gas from and are taking half the oil. The 
—- legs gained 2 wells and lost 2,610 @ depth of 3988-98 feet. It is being Sinclair Pipe Line Co. is the other 
re barrels: old Seminole stood still on drilled deeper. This well is more than connection. The well, which is in the 
1,650 mdi of wells and gained 856 bar- ‘Six miles southeast of the famous No. NW NE SW of Sec. 88, Block B-2, 
rels. Summed up, the entire district 1 McCully of the Roxana Petroleum H. & G. H. survey, was holding around 
1,250 gained 17 wells and lost 9,525 barrels. Corp., which still holds around 2,400 4,100 barrels per day at the end of the 
— All this was accomplished without barrels. The Roxana well found its week. It is a half mile extension to 
300 proration. The umpire’s duties have Production at 5,985 feet, hence there is the Bowers pool and has_ brought 
450 been light the past week, as every- 0 relationship between the formations forth a number of new locations. 
—_ thing has been wide open for several 
350 days and the 450-barrel maximum Drilling Operations in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, 
100 figure ordered by the corporation com- “ 
oo didi 6 nk te Ohh ow tee Week Ended October 15, 1927 
-" unable to reach. It may do so with- October 15 Week Ended October 8 
72,100 in the remaining time the order is Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total 
250 effective—it ends Nov. 6—as Little i > 10 g 2 > 10 9 224 
38,500 River has a number of completions due = eer gaat sess 2 8 7 4 = : 7 12 5 30 
92,500 within that time and Earlsboro may oat Oklho. i 7 49 «53 «120 9 9 St 843° «4S 
as hee step up a little. South Oklahoma. 8 7 110 38 163 1 ou 60 18 90 
pied The chances are against the dis- Okmulgee-Bristow & 44 S$ 19125 s 11 5522 126 
33,000 trict going above the figure set by ore? Dist. » 38 412 «42 508 si ig 4032 
84,000 the commission for more than a day 
seo or two, however. wae 55 7“ Hie. ” — 2 : S 169 1,004 
55,000 Little River’s record hasn’t been TEXAS ~ = as : eat : ; ‘ i 
33,000 encouraging of late to the operators f°Mralyic----- ne) = a: a. ae s . = = 
3,800 who participated in the big drilling  N. Central... 4465 3544 36 «83 33152 
campaign. Dry holes and wells of  |sy-00°* = 7 “a - HMO 169 112-382 
small production featured the past ieee “ie saF hae me Sarr mer ee 
12,000 week and wells that were completed GRAND TOTAL... > 474-1357 653-26 x Bane Be 
— October 19, 1927 4) 
JEWS 














Seminole District Production by Companies and Leases, October 14 and October 7, 1927 
October 14th 





Oc tober 7th 























No. No. 
Company Farm S.T.R. Wells Prod. Wells Prod. 
BOWLEGS 
Amerada... . Rascoe 15- 8-6 8 5,300 8 5,030 
Atlantic Baker 1- 8-6 4 1,550 4 1,776 
Atlantic Fleet 23- 8-6 4 1,338 4 1,447 
Atlantic Graysor 12- 8-6 2 2,208 2 2,260 
Atlantic .. A. Jones 16- 8-6 3 205 3 145 
Atlantic C. Jones 9- 8-6 1 789 1 1,061 
Total Atlantic 14 5,301 14 567° 
Barnsdall McNac 28- 8-6 ] 50 1 +5 
Barnsdall Murro\ 11l- &-6 4 1,762 4 1,492 
Total Barnsdall 5 1,812 5 Pe, 
Carter Bowlegs 15- 8-6 3 1,690 5 1,950 
Carter 3urden 23- 8-6 2 410 2 460 
Carter Jones ll- 8-6 ] 2,045 1 2,195 
Carter Harjoche 15- 8-6 6 1,675 6 1,805 
Carter Hilly 23- 8-6 1 1,285 1 1,345 
Carter McGeisey 15- 8-6 1 0 1 0 
Carter Walker 15- 8-6 z 710 2 345 
Carter Wise 23- 8-6 12 9,515 12 9,415 
I tal Carter 28 17,338 28 18,015 
k met re Lacey 15< 8S 6 1,129 6 1,210 
F.mpir ‘ .. Wise 23- 8-6 2 1,797 2 1,93 
Total Empire 8 2,926 8 3,147 
Gypsy 3owlegs 22- 8-6 1 450 l 475 
Gypsy Brown 33- 8-6 1 100 l 97 
Gypsy Cumse} 8- 8-6 4 1,550 4 1,610 
Gypsy Gravsor 13- 8-6 4 2,805 4 2,460 
Gypsy Walker 15- 8-6 8 3,285 8 3,720 
Gypsy Wise 23- 8-6 3 148 3 127 
Total Gypsy. 21 8,343 21 8.469 
Independent et al... Coker 21- 8-6 1 10 1 348 
Py ie Re ¢ eee . Barnett 24- 8-6 2 936 2 1,001 
oe Billington 22- 8-6 4 4 | 4 1,490 
Ee ie | Bowlegs 22- 8-6 11 2,707 11 2,938 
ee ve Davis 13- 8-6 4 2,017 4 2,082 
oe re Fay 18- 8-6 5 4,207 4 3,361 
ee Goforth 15- 8-6 11 2,707 11 2,841 
A Livingston 15- 8-6 11 7,751 11 8,371 
Aes Be OD; Lizzie 1l- 8-6 2 608 2 667 
ch. 2.0. Walker 15- 8-6 8 1529 8 1,766 
ee ‘ Wilmont 15- 8-6 4 2,324 4 254 
ee Work 24- 8-6 1 254 1 307 
ts a Youngblood 23- 8-6 4 570 4 726 
Lt. 4. 0... Hull 26- 8-6 1 279 1 30) 
Total 1.. T.. 7:0. 68 27,077 65 27,83 
McCulloch. . . Bowlegs 22- 8-6 3 260 + 270 
Magnolia Hammond 10- 8-6 2 112 2 30 
Mid-Continent . Baker 10- 8-6 4 3,519 4 3,577 
Mid-Continent . Bowlegs 22- 8-6 1 700 1 789 
Mid-Continent Hutke 24- 8-6 1 0 l 0 
Total Mid-Continent 6 4,219 6 4,366 
Minnehoma . Bowlegs 15- 8-6 4 557 4 763 
Prairie Gahagan 23- 8-6 4 880 4 1,105 
Prairie..... . Harber 10- 8-6 7 3,245 7 3,600 
Prairie. ; Templeton 12- 8-6 1 2,415 1 2,575 
Prairie ‘tela Jones 1l- 8-6 2 1,970 ] 1,530 
PFAiie........00e000% Whitney 23- 8-6 4 80 4 475 
Total Prairie. ... 18 7,590 17 9,285 
Pure seaaiig .. Reed 14- 8-6 16 8,727 16 9,345 
eae _D. Strother 14- 8-6 2 1,004 2 1,105 
ol ee ee E. Strother 16- 8-6 1 5 1 0 
ig. ee F. Strother 10- 8-6 1 616 1 626 
Total Pure....... 20 10,352 20 11,076 
Roxana et al....... Taylor 16- 8-6 6 2.487 6 2,579 
Shaker. «si. cesses ss WACCF 14- 8-6 3 537 3 905 
TS. ere Adam 22- 8-6 1 0 1 0 
LS. S| ra Bowlegs 22- 8-6 1 120 1 125 
ES Ee Cumsey 10- 8-6 2 4,038 2 3,790 
CE eer - Ellen ll- 8-6 6 4,510 6 3,455 
ce OTR Harjo 14- 8-6 3 1,660 3 1,765 
SS Oey Jones 8 -8-6 4 7,730 + 6,750 
Le ee Taylor 10- 8-6 4 4,109 4 3,955 
HMCIOY 5 kc sk'soasoe Walker 22- 8-6 4 1,755 4 1,745 
Total Sinclair..... 25 24,922 25 21,585 
ee Reed 14- 8-6 8 6,445 8 6,760 
oS eee : Grayson 13- 8-6 3 1,720 3 1,340 
PREEB ss cence ewes ee Harjoche 10- 8-6 4 2/420 4 2,405 
Total Tidal. ....... 7 4,140 7 3,745 
Twin State.........Jones 1l- 8-6 1 535 1 907 
TOTAL BOWLEGS 257 130,744 255 133,354 
LITTLE RIVER 

Amerada Fore 35- 8-6 1 895 1 1,555 
Blackwell.......... Nitey 35- 8-6 6 5,855 4 12,395 
tO) ee ae Pottey 35- 8-6 1 947 1 1,562 
ee ES Nungee 1l- 8-6 1 120 0 0 
OOS Campbell 36- 8-6 ] 1,405 1 1,575 
Total Gypsy..... 3 2.372 2 3,357 
ys ee Dungan 35- 8-6 2 3,218 2 2,895 
Be Bs De i svessccwsde ous WE l- 7-6 1 1,512 1 2,120 
ee eS ees kg l- 7-6 1 2,130 0 0 
Fes ol ee ON 2- 7-6 1 2,958 1 725 
Se IS eee ogy 1- 7-6 4 4,223 l 3,798 
Ee ee ey eee 2- 7-6 3 7,393 2 8,462 
Se aS eae l- 7-6 1 1,857 1 159 
ie Be Sb concern ewe Soketneche 1- 7-6 1 334 1 537 
Total 1. T..4.0... 12 23,635 9 18, 696 
Mid-Continent. .... Wadsworth 36- 8-6 4 2,660 3 1,915 
4 bit, wade Reed 1- 7-6 1 400 0 0 
Seen emcee Dungan 35- 8-6 l 1,460 1 180 

P & R facaasee House 2- 7-6 1 652 75 
Total P& R..... Z 2,112 2 255 
































ait gl 14th hae 7th 
Company Farm S.T.R. Wells Prod. Wells Prod. 
5 a al . Wadsworth 1- 7-6 1 139 ] 220 
‘Tidal. . House 1- 7-6 2 50 0 0 
Tidal .. Johnson l- 76 1 300 1 990 
TOTAL LITTLE RIVER 33 38,518 23 38,955 
EARLSBORO 
Ar nerada Anderson 15- 8-6 4 2,990 4 2,955 
Amerada Cowden 4- 9-5 6 2,295 6 1,860 
Amerada Rodgers 3- 9-5 2 3,535 2 3,720 
Total Amerada 12 8,820 12 5,580 
Barnsdall Brown 10- 9-5 3 2,604 3 3,030 
Barnsdall tare N. Il- 9-5 3 5,465 1 2,256 
Barnsdall : Cudjo 11- 9-5 1 21 1 32 
Barnsdall s ‘D. Davis ll- 9-5 3 2,075 3 2,264 
Barnsdall . J. Davis 11- 9-5 2 535 2 244 
Barnsdall .M. Davis 11- 9-5 3 1,852 3 1,739 
Barnsdall! .. Gibson 9. 9.5 6 1,767 6 2,409 
Barnsdall . Hearn 15- 9-5 1 16 1 1s 
Barnsdall .Ingram 4 -9-5 2 1,842 2 2,666 
Barnsdall .. Pack 10- 9-5 4 1,058 4 1,249 
Barnsdall . Peter 10- 9-5 4 506 4 696 
Barnsda!l Sebolka 15- 9-5 1 2,108 1 2,569 
Barnsdall . Sango 2- 9-5 1 107 1 130 
Barnsdall Smith 15- 9.5 1 0 ] 0 
Barnsdall Sullivan 11- 9-5 2 1,356 2 1,620 
Barnsdall Sullivan 10- 9-5 3 127 2 67 
Barnsdall Watsutke 12- 9-5 3 3,629 3 2,989 
Total Barnsdall... 43 25, 068 45 23,978 
Carter... : Davis 13- 9-5 1 790 1 905 
Carter . Payne 12- 9-5 2 1,500 2 2,025 
Carter . Sango 2- 9-5 2 1,835 Z 410 
Total Carter 5 4,125 5 3,340 
Continental. .. Spencer 12- 9-5 + 9,985 4 15,140 
Crosbie ._Bryant 9. 9-5 2 2,687 2 2,565 
Empire . Edmundson 3- 9-5 5 3,591 3 3,648 
Gypsy. .. Bruner 10- 9-5 4 4,335 4 Wa ¥é 
Gypsy .. Carter ll- 9-5 6 3,460 6 3,865 
Gypsy .. Hunick 5- 9-5 1 442 1 375 
Gypsy .. McFarland 9- 9-5 l 0 2 0 
Gypsy .. Noble 12- 9-5 3 13,457 2 6,575 
Gypsy.... .. Peter 10- 9-5 5 1,490 6 1,235 
Gypsy.. ..Sango 1- 9-5 ] 0 ] 17 
Gypsy. .State 16- 9-5 z 342 4 552 
Gypsy.. . Strain 17- 9-5 1 0 ] 0 
Total Gypsy 26 23,528 29 18,318 
Independent........ Bruner 10- 9-5 4 4,842 4 7,330 
Independent........ Gaines I1- 9-5 3 8,275 3 10,315 
Independent........ a 8- 8-5 4 2,229 4 2,380 
Independent........O’Dell 4- 9-5 4 2,220 4 2,130 
Independent....... “Sulliv an 10- 9-5 4 646 + 2,471 
Total Independent 19 23,528 19 24,606 
Interocean.........Payne 12- 9-5 1 0 ] 0 
Magnolia..........Bryant 9- 9-5 4 1,915 4 1,622 
|) Cowden 4- 9-5 2 510 2 572 
Se re Edmundson 3- 9-5 2 1,169 2 1,406 
Magnolia..........Holmsley 1l- 9-5 5 4,647 5 6,151 
Magnolia.......... Ingram 10- 9-5 1 35 1 35 
Magnolia..........Lena 10- 9-5 3 352 3 333 
Magnolia..........Seay 12- 9-5 4 nurs 5 1,969 
DEAGNGHA. 6.65 e000 Simpson 10- 9-5 + 662 4 723 
Magnolia..........Sparks 1l- 9-5 7 5,281 7 5,451 
Magnolia. .. Sullivan 12- 9-5 2 64 2 120 
Total Magnolia.. 34 16,908 35 18,382 
Mid-Continent..... ‘McCumber 9- 9-5 7 1,480 7 1,810 
Mid- Kansas. . Anderson 14- 9-5 2 190 2 235 
OMNOE Co citcce at Dunnaway 15- 9-5 1 47 1 32 
PROG 65 asics asec Graham 9- 9-5 6 959 6 1,102 
Total Phillips. . 7 1,016 7 1,134 
PERC cack cence ‘Baker 23- 9-5 1 45 1 50 
62. eee: OF at 13- 9-5 3 1,395 3 1,740 
EMMEIO «fcc sce ee C. Graham 3- 9-5 4 2,365 y 2,700 
to rere O. Graham 10- 9-5 2 5,040 4 5,830 
WGMEE sive sces aren Stidham 1l- 9-5 10 9,170 9 8,245 
Total Prairie. : 20 18,015 19 18,567 
ROSSER. 6 6 ose su% Hearn 13- 9-5 1 0 1 10 
WOOMBNA 55.6556 50K4075 Bayliss 17- 9-5 1 ij 1 17 
PURO OE oes eee Spencer 12- 9-5 2 2,453 2 2,768 
Total Roxana.... f 2,470 4 2,795 
Shaler... .scc ssa Oe 1 347 0 0 
BIRGIT 64k. a hw Foreman 18- 9-5 1 18 1 15 
BUBEIOIT 655 cd oes evan Hollins 12- 9-5 3 5,270 3 4,090 
Total Sinclair..... 4 5,288 4 4,105 
ONG oo sc anak Severe Spencer 12- 9-5 2 7,798 2 10,404 
oC es ... Anderson 2- 9-5 1 95 ] 8s 
Weta. ; o.4 0% .. Brown 10- 9-5 3 7,893 4 2,100 
Texas... .. Rodgers 5- 9-5 2 7,280 1 6,445 
Texas .Wilmont 10- 9-5 4 220 4 240 
Total Texas j 10 9,230 10 8,870 
2 eS eae ee: Watkins 9- 9-5 4 2,425 4 2,280 
Twin State... co. <+s Baker 12- 9-5 3 8,365 3 8,122 
Twin State.........Hearn 2- 9-§ 1 1,710 1 1,760 
Total Twin State 4 10,075 4 9,882 
TOTAL EARLSBORO 220) 171,234 216 178,592 
TOTAL LITTLE RIVER 33 38,518 23 38,955 
TOTAL SEARIG “Y 60 29,590 59 29,566 
TOTAL BOWLEC 257 130,744 255 133,354 
TOTAL BOMINOLE PROPER 326 69,356 326 68,500 
GRAND TOTAL SEMINOLE DISTRICT 896 439,442 879 448,967 
Avg. per well... .490 S11 
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Completions in Oklahoma and Kansas, Week Ended October 15, 1927 


OKLAHOMA 
Caddo County 


Well 

Company No. Location 
English..... 2 CSL NW SE 31-6-9 W 

Comanche County 
Couch-Cherry.... 1 NEc SW NE 24-2-10 W 

eye County 

Prod. & Refs... 1 NWc SE SE 23-18-11 
Tibbens....... 1 NWc SE SW Psi? 
Pontiac...... .- 9 CEL SW SW 13-17-10 
Nowata. i 4 NEc NW NE SW 16-16-9 
Indep. et ‘al. 1 NWe SW NE 27-15-8 
Purser et al. 1 NEc SW SE 23-18-11 
POUGEG. cick se ees 2 NEc SE SE 4-17-11 
Atlantic et al. ] NWce SW SE 19-14-9 


Garfield County 

NEc NW SE 26-22-4 W 
Garvin County 

Mid-Cont.. 1 NEc NW SW 17-1-3 W 
Grady County 


Sinclair... t 


Okla. Natl..... 2 SWe NW 204-8 W 
Weartand..... 00s. 3 NWc SW 16-3-5 
Garvin... 1 NEc SW NE 17-3-5 
Amerada........ i SWc SE SW 5-3-5 
a: a 3 NWc SE 21-3 =5 
Magnolia 3 NEc SW SE <5 
Hughes hin 
Indep.... 2 CSL NE SW 16-10-9 
Future et al. 1 C SE NE 20-10-9 


Jefferson County 


Carter Pe l CNW NW 4-6-5 W 
Lincoln County 
] NEc 33-17-4 E 
Billingslea. ; 1 NWc SW NW 238-16-7 
Muskogee County 
Neal etial...... ] CWL NW NE 14-15-17 
Lampton..... 1 CWL NW NE 16-15-18 
Okfuskee County 
Cs ee ; 1 NEc NE SE 32-12-11 


Okmulgee County 
Martin........ 2 CEL SE NW 3-11-12 
LS ener 8 CSL N14 SW 10-14-14 
MONG. Gece cess OF CNL SW NW 18-14-15 


Osage County 


LF. BO...5.205.566 SWe NENW 28-26-33 
PON aes d ee 1 SWc 23-25-9 
Payne County 
Bae cat er eteKe 2 NWc SW SW 8-18-4 
Pittsburgh County 
Game... a5. 1 C SW NE 22-7-17 
Pontotoc County 
American..... 2 SEc NW NW 34-5-6 
Louisiana...... 3 SWc NE SW 17-5-8 
lS NWc NE SE 33-5-6 
oS re NWe 35-5-6 
AME? 6.6. 4 SWe NE 10-4-6 


| Well 
Init. | Company No. 
Depth Prod. Amerada o «@ 
1870-2325 10 Mid-Cont. Go oe 
1807-1863 30 Empire 2 
| Empire 3 
3arnsdal 1 
isscisor a | aynedal 
1742-1757 ligoM Indep 3 
2470-2525 25 ‘Seuss 5 
2976- 3012 2 25 Sin r ir 3 
T.D. 2835 Dry | Carter. 1 
T.D. 2295 Dry Aunei.: 1 
T.D. 2631 OWD Dry 1. T.LO. 1 
T.D. 3842 Dry Tidal : ; 2 
Gypsy 3 
Tp 86 ry } Sinclair 2 
r.D. 1860 Dry ives 5 
Texas : 5 
1641-1690 15 } | Pes as Ae) ee 7 
Carter 8 
| . > Qg 
2056-2120 8M | Amerada 
2600-2613 Bl: aie well 5 
2243-2248 11M } Gyps 1 
T.D. 2815 Dry Mid-Cont. 3 
T.D. 2590 Dry | Sinclair 1 
T.D. 2770 Dry | Carter 7 
3030-3040 25M | — , 
3247-327 ? Anson eta } 
3247-3274 42M sre . 
Medlin et al 5 
T.D. 2812 Dry Beard- Cob b 1 
Magnolia. 1 
Owen-Wood.. 5 
T.D. PHT Dry Jearce-Brov 
TD. 3855 ies Pearce-Brown 1 
Glidden.. 2 
T.D. 1468 Dry Ellen. 6 
T.D. 1020 Dry | ~ 
3628-3642 40 | 
} Empire. . 1 
992-1005 34M | Skelly et al..... 1 
1202-1225 15 
1070-1093 10 Lariaux et al ‘ l 
2066-2068 2M_s| _F 
T.D. 2315 Dry | Roth-Faurot l 
| Hood 1 
T.D. 4590 Dry | Boudell etal: 2 
Theta.... 2 
2470-2650 1M } 
| Bruce et al.... 
z Rogers et al.. : 
1813-1870 25M | on a 
2374-2404 326 | Rogers etal...... 1 
T.D. 2851 Dry | 
T.D. 2826 Dry | Spenceretal..... 1 
T.D. 1350 Dry | Hawes etal...... 1 


Associated Brings in. New Field 
In Los Angeles Basin 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 15 

Today is the birthday of the lat- 
est field proved in California, and 
the Associated Oil Co. officials this 
morning were feeling fine, thank 
you, since the company’s Cypress 1, 
in the Potrero district, about midway 
between the Inglewood and _ Rose- 
crans fields, and just outside of the 
city limits of Los Angeles, was flow- 
ing 150 barrels of 38.6 gravity oil 
from a total depth of 4705 feet, and 
at the same time making between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas, very wet. 

This wildcat has occupied the center 
of attention in the Los Angeles Basin, 
from time to time, for the past year, 
at least, and at times, when it was 
on production tests, much mystery 
surrounded the well, as little infor- 
mation was available during the most 
anxious moments. 

When the first shows of oil and 


‘October 19, 1927 


gas were reported with bottom of hole 
at 4450 feet, leasing activity reached 
the serious stage, with practically 
every acre being leased by various 
and sundry large and small com- 
panies. 

Several tests were drilled to the 
north and northwest of the Cypress 
well, but all of them were dry holes. 
The leasing and drilling of dry holes 
in this general area probably has 
cost the oil companies more than 
$5,000,000. 

The Associated’s Cypress was 
placed in production test Friday 
night and started flowing Saturday 
morning early. The hole had been 
drilled to 4705 feet, with a string 
of 6%-inch at 4590 feet, but perfo- 
rated pipe extended from 4450 feet 
to bottom. Last cores taken showed 
gray sand, which for a time was 
thought to be a water sand. Thin 
streaks of gray sand had also been 


Pottawatomie County 


Init. 
Location Depth Prod. 
NEc SW SW 4-9-5 E 4332-4372 5 
NWc NE SW 9-9-5 4325-4332 250 
Seminole County 
SWce SE SW 3-9-5 4380-4396 ‘| 
NWc SE SW 3-9-5 4251-4272 1640 
NWce NE NE 10-9-5 4269-4283 2983 
SEc SW NE 10-9-5 4305-4322 OWD 1560 
NEc SW NE 10-9-5 4382-4578 S850 
NWe SE NW 10-9-5 4382-4414 100 
NWce NE NW 12-9-5 4213-4238 375 
NWce SW NW 13-9-5 4298-4378 920 
SWe NW NE 3-9-6 4304-4334 146¢ 
SEc NW 25-9-5 4382-4424 38 
NEc SW 25-9-6 4182-4250 795 
NEc SE 10-8-6 4146-4173 542 
SEc SW NE 10-8-6 4048-4114 587 
NWe 13-8-6 4168-4188 $40) 
SWc SE NE 14-8-5 4179-4204 640 
NEc SW NE 22-8-6 1600-4605 65 
NEc SW NE 23-8-6 $5 31-4635 280 
SEc SW NE 23-8-6 4270-4295 1845 
SEc NW NE 35-8-6 $116-4125 187 
SEc NE SE 35-8-6 $128-4136 4077 
SWe NE NE 35-8-6 4320-4325 22 
NWe SW SW 36-8-6 4225-42 194( 
NEc NW NW 5-10-8 r.D. 3548 Dry 
SWe NE NE 27-9-6 r.D. 45 D 


Stephens or 
NEc SW SE 23-1-9 W 2232-2234 OWD Is 


SEc SW NW SW 7-1-8 W 2640-2670 10 
NEc NW SE 34-1-8 W 1652-1673 25 
SWe NE NW 13-2-8 W 1592-1593 OWD  &M 
SWce NE 13-1-4 W 1904-1930 40 
SWe NW 12-2-8 W T.D. 2097 Dry 
NWce SW SW 34-2-6 W T.D. 2010 Dry 
Tulsa County 
CSL SE NE 34-19-13 1365-T.D IM 
NWe NE NE 25-18-14 1280-1317 30) 


KANSAS 
Butler County 
SEc NW 34-27-5 E 2703-2723 70 


SWe NW 17-27-7 E 2592-2690 316M 
Chase County 

NWe Lot-18 19-19-8 F T.D. 2590 OWD Dry 
Cowley County 

C NW SE 5-33-5 E T.D. 683 Drs 


Elk County 


CEL SE SE 9-31-10 E 1120-2225 3M 

NEc 29-31-10 E 1520-1526 10 

NEc 34-31-10 E 2284-2289 30 
Greenwood County 

SEc 3-22-10 E 2078-2156 225 

NWc SE SW 35-25-10 E 2050-2065 40 

NEc NW NE 2-26-10 E 1986-2005 40 
Hodgeman County 

SEc NE 19-21-22 W T.D. 4386 Dry 

NEc SE NW 8-17-5 E T.D. 2631 Dry 


cored higher. Since there was little 
water coming up with the oil this 
morning, the conclusion has_ been 
reached that the well will clear up 
and produce clean oil, which early 
this morning was cut only 4 per cent, 
mostly mud. 


The tubing pressure Saturday 
morning was 500 pounds while the 
casing pressure was 700 pounds. The 
well, was drilled on land owned in 
fee by the company, but other leases 
adjoining are held, and it appears 
at this time that the Associated con- 
trols practically all of the land that 
looks good. This indicates that there 
will be no flood of oil from this new 
field, to be called Potrero, and the 
production of the state will not be 
affected to any extent for several 
months at least. 


The new field will be and is sim- 
ilar to some extent to the field at 
Rosecrans where a number of wells 
producing oil around 40 gravity have 
been completed, but in California it 
is generally considered that a field 
producing oil of 38 to 40 gravity 
are not big flush fields. Much of the 
credit for the discovery of the new 
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Completions in N. E. Central, West, Panhandle and North Texas, Week Ended October 15, 1927 


NORTH-EAST 
Brown County 


CENTRAL 


TEXAS 


Well Location 
Company Farm Survey 
Kone Prod. 2-Hickman Benson 
Texas .23-Hickman Benson 
Gilma un-McMurry...16-Teston Smith 
alle 7-Teston Curlong 
$e spe s-Berman 1-Miller Brooks 
Cranfill et al. . 6-Smith SA&MG 
Cranfill et al 8-Smith SA&MG 
Forrest . 2-Moore De Bord 
Forrest... .11-Smith SA&MG 
Humble . 2-Gilbreth SA&MG 
Roxana 20-Smith SA&MG 
Selby .17-Smith SA&MG 
Sinclair 3-Smith SA&MG 
Clark et al 1-Guyer Foles 
Wilburn 1-Shields H&TB 
Hughes 1-Gilbreth SA&MG 
Roxana .15-Smith SA&MG 
Tower et al 1-FEdmondson Townsend 
Greath... 1-Perry Kenny 
Warner.. 1-Looper Furl 
Callahan County 
Roxana 1-Swafford Vigal 
Coleman County 
Ilsing 2-Harris Peters 
Kenwood. 1-Ward Dckles 
Urban. 1-Gray Wharton 
Forrester et al 1-Goodwin Allen 
Page et al , 1-Globe Cheaver 
Hart 1-Coleman Coleman 
Mitchell et al 1-Norwood Mulieno 


Eastland County 


Mook Texas 7-Sibley Van Norman 
Vacuum 1-Cochran H&TC 
Hooser ; 2-Fox McLennan 
Latshaw et al.. 1-Harbin ee 
BOIUR S.xi0 cua es a 1-Good Stubblefield 
Jack County 
Buttram. . 2-Jones S&P 
Security. . . 2-Cullers Cullers 
Red Bank.. , 2-Cole TE&L 
PUPAE SG a. sacs 1-Kykendall Tucker 
Ue ce ro 1-Cullers Hogg 
UCIT AIM 5 osc es. cairns 1-McClure Hamilton 
MECTRM « ...0 sols a says 2-Preston Chairs 
RSMO sioic hata os 6-Preston Chairs 
Buttram ; 1-Caskin BS&F 
Buttram...... 1-Williams Knight 
Limestone County 
Lewis et al.... 1-Lewis Varella 
Shackleford County 
Bridwell et al..... 1-McKelvey TE 
Taylor County 
Thompson...... 1-Ross Pe 
World Oil 1-Griffith BAL 
NORTH TEXAS 


Archer County 
1-Helm Taylor 
SP 


Long 
1-Dungan 


Republic Prod...... 


Completions in North Louisiana and 


Company Well 


Location Depth 


Louisiana—-Webster Parish—Spring Hill 


Magnolia Pet. Co......Waller-O’Bier No. 1 32-23-9 
Caddo Parish 
Standard Oil Co. of La..Stiles No. 189 27-21-16 


Bossier Parish— -Bellevue 


Rm. 1 Crook... Larkin No. 7 4419-11 
Ouachita Parish 
C. W. Frierson Feazel No. 1 17-19-4E 


LaSalle Parish- Urania 
. Tremont No. 27-10-1E 
Waskom 
Furrh-Jones No. 
Panola County 
Ella Baker No. 2 
Arkansas— Stephens 
R. Fairchild No. 1 6-14-20 


H. L. Hunt 


Jim Clark... 
Magnolia Pet. Co.. 


Humble O. & R. Co. R. 


field is due Joseph Jensen, chief geolo- 
gist, and his assistant in the Los 
Angeles district, Glen Robertson. Mr. 
Robertson did much of the field work 
working out the structure. 

The new field lies on the Newport- 
Beverly structure, in line with Bever- 
ly, Inglewood, Rosecrans, Dominguez, 
Long Beach, Seal Beach, Huntington 
Beach and Newport fields, the struc- 


ture running northwest and _ south 
east. This supplies the last missing 
link in this long structure. This 
gives nine producing areas rather 
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Caddo District 


Harrison Co., Texas 
Coord N-19 1942 


Coord F-15 979 








Well Location Init. 
Company Farm Survey Depth Prod. 
Init. Long et al 1-Hudson Harris r.D. 1430 Dry 
Depth Prod. Barkley et al 1-Andrews Frarley T.D. 1159 Dry 
1200-1225 100 Cooke County 
1190-1210 1 Duggan 1-Jones BBB&C I.D. 3075 Dry 
1204-1232 20 Magnolia 1-Jones BBB&C 1162-1165 144M 
1229-12 62 40 Oil Operators Trust. 4-Koelzer Scott 1640-1661 60 
5565-1367 2M Texas 2-Hacker Scott 1568-1612 45 
1322-1337 #50 Moorefield et al 1-Stelzer MT 1694-1707 12 
134 3-1 356 <> Oil Operators Trust. 2-Luke MT 1644-1663 55 
1253-1256 70 
1329-1341 50 King County 
1319-1333 384 = nena tae ee _ 230 : 
132121339 177 Calif 1-Spikes Materson Vr. D. 3380 Dry 
1320-1335 100 Knox County 
> 5) 
gotten =r Humble 1-Goode H&TC T.D. 4553 Dry 
T.D. 1605 Dry Wichita County 
Tet. E329 Dry ol fe £ » ~p 8I4_1 298 5 
TD. 1355 x Wolf 6-Dauney SI 1824-1828 1 
T.D. 1354 Dry Wilbarger County 
T.D. 1628 Dry > se IT ca aie TC 2442-2457 
TD. 1600 Bey Philliy . 6-Waggoner H& TC 2442-245 41 
Young County 
1629-1674 40 Cooper et al 1-Freeman TE&L T.D. 1030 Dry 
peer PANHANDLE 
1665-167 8 10M Gray County 
592-600 3M . " i 
T.D. 3318 Drs Gray 1-Hernden I&GN 3280-3295 Dry 
T.D:. 934 Dry Roxana 1-Coombs I&GN 3000-3030 50 
T.D. 1605 Dry Hutchinson County 
wi tare na Roxana. 1-Sanford H&TC 3008-3028 25 
P.D. 164( Dry Phillips 2-Gibson M&C 2790-2847 125 
Holmes 1-Smith M&C 2760-2870 200 
T.D. 3072 Bey Ward et al 1-Smith M&C T.D. 3900 Dry 
T.D. 3050 Dry Great West 1-Lewis BS&F 2975-3116 5 
1304- 1619 60 Wheeler County 
i gg ot cee Angus et al 1-Vermilion H&GN 2040-2050 18M 
WEST TEXAS 
2047-2054 140 Concho County 
ne cee 100 Arkansas Fuel & Oil. 1-Hargrove H&TC T.D. 2305 Dry 
ik tock 5, Adams et al 1-Price Gregg T.D. 2020 Dry 
TD. 2125 Dry Crane County 
T.D. 3000 Dry Gulf Prod.. . .41-McElroy CCSD 2795-2911 750 
a4 3305 Dry Simms et al 4-Univ. Univ. 2814-2950 1020 
T.D. 2095 Dry : 
T.D. 4688 Dry ee Coe esl 
T.D. 3208 Drv Magnolia 6-Chalk W&NW 1675-1695 80 
: Marland et al 1-O’Quinn T&P T.D. 3855 Dry 
2896-2902 115M - enteindion**“ad eoewelnets 
‘7 Kingwood 1-Moore PSL r.D. 5365 Dry 
T.D. 1505 ~e Mitchell County _ 
; Magnolia 2-Watson r&P r.D. 4154 Dry 
sie eens California 6-Adams T&P 2978-3050 117 
T. D..265 Dry vs y 
T.D. 3670 Dry ee . 
. Marland et al... 3-Yates rc 1224-1358 92 
Marland et al.... 4-Yates Fe 1290-1355 65 
| Simms ae 2-Devlin Duvall T.D. 1130 Dry 
r.D. 1604 Dry | Upton County 
FD: 1555 Dry | Champlin Py . |-Lane GC&SF 1966-1990 240 
7 = a 
Arkansas, Week Ended October 13, 1927 
Yield | Company Well Location Depth Yield 
Smackover 
2665 12M gas Exchange Oil Co... . Berg No. 8 4-16-15 2600 10M gas 
1836 50 bbls. | Daily average oil production for the week by districts follows (bbls.) 
‘ | Louisiana Arkansas 
420 1M gzs P ay , 
Caddo, Hight ....6..<.. 13,320 A re 6,200 
= } Caddo, heavy 4,690 Ss a ae 
2165 12M gas Red River-DeSoto-Sabine 5,700 Smackover, light...... 9,400 
| Fiend: 2) eee 4.570 Smackover, heavy....... 77,325 
1588 dry, aband. Haynesville ae 6,960 RAM lee! Perea ce ee 2,690 
| Cotton Valley.... 5,427 Cinnek a y) 
5A cas Bellevue. ; 1,160 Stephene. . as 1,275 
2} as Fewaks 8/025 Nevada county....... 2,685 
- Little Creek 800 Total Arkansas... 99,575 
5M gas sae ae aes 
Total Louisiana 50,732 
1191 50 bbls. \ OTA TO SE ee oe bis ho cl Sclarcteiaiols Wages wae e net 150,307 barrels 


an almost straight 
a major portion of 
Basin production. 


evenly spaced on 
line representing 
the Los Angeles 


S. O. Indiana’s Safety Record 


CHICAGO.—One hundred and nine 
days without a lost time accident is 
the record held by the Sugar Creek 
refinery of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, in the 1927 safety race of 
the company’s manufacturing depart- 
ment. The Casper refinery has gone 


108 days, but figuring in relation to 
the number of employees at each re- 
finery the Sugar Creek plant should 
go 235 days to equal the 108-day 
record of the Casper plant. The 
Casper refinery has 1144 full time 
employees and the Sugar Creek re- 
finery 642. The following plants, 
with number of employees, are in the 
contest: Laramie, 66; Sugar Creek, 
642; Whiting, 3493; Casper 1144; 
Wood River, 1087, and Greybull, 136. 
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1927 
Init. 
Prod. 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 
144M 
60 
45 Bessemer E-2 
12 generating sets are 
ed furnished in com- 
plete units with 
solid sub-bases, in 
Dry units of 25 K. W., 
40K.W., 50 K.W. 
_— and up. 
15 
41 
Dry 
Dry 
50 
138 Bessemer MX-4 
200 A sturdy prime mover— 
Dry developing 400 H. P. at 
5 225 r. p.m, 
18M 
e * 
: For Pipe Line 
Dry 
750 
1020 
: W ork 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry HERE is a Bessemer Diesel that will 
i exactly fill your needs—whether for 
aS main pumping engines, auxiliary pump- 
ai ing engines or generating sets. Bessemer 
: Diesels are of the four cycle solid-injec- 
tion type and are built in sizes from 
Yield 40 H. P. to 1250 H. P. with speeds 
satin os ranging from 200 r. p. m. to 450 r. p. m. 
ss Their economy and reliability is the same 
for all sizes, and their performance is 
6,200 ° . 
9,400 being continually demonstrated by 
77,325 i i i 
cue scores of installations of all sizes on 
— all types of work. 
99,575 
; Bessemer H-2 
- , ag < these 85 THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE CO. 
Jarreis . . essemer 
Diesels are in 70 York St. ‘an wa Grove City, Pa. 
service as auxiliary 
tion to engines in South 
aruenng America. 
should 
08-day 
The 
1 time 
ek re- 
plants, 
in the 
Creek, 
1144; 
ll, 136. 
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HOUSTON, Oct. 14. 


NALYSIS of west Texas steel 
A storage constructions shows the 
building of more than 20,000,000 
barrels total capacity, completed or 
under way, in eleven counties. The 
general area in which producing 
fields are found extends roughly 175 
miles from east to west and about 
100 miles from north to south, in- 
cluding for the most part a Permian 
age salt basin. 


Storage figures include 2,000,000 
barrels capacity, built and_ building 
in Val Verde county, near Del Rio, 
which geographically is not a _ part 
of the west Texas salt basin region. 
The oil to be stored at that point, 
however, will originate in the Yates 
field of Pecos county. 


Counties in which pipeline con- 
centration bases are located are the 
ones in west Texas that show larg- 
est tank building programs, except 
in the ease of Crane. The _ policy 
of Landreth Production Co., which 
has been to store virtually all crude 
produced on its excess survey strip 
between the McElroy ranch and Uni- 
versity pools, is responsible for 
roughly 80 per cent of the roundly 
8,000,000 barrels of steel storage 
built or building in Crane county. 


Most other Crane county operators 
also found it necessary to build more 
steel storage to handle University 
pool oil than has been needed in 
other west Texas development areas. 


Storage tanks for crude produced 
and handled out of the Hendricks 


West Texas Storage Spread 


Counties 


field area are located both in Wink- 
ler and Ward counties, totaling al- 
ready about 2,400,000 barrels ca- 
pacity. No trunk pipeline serves the 
Hendricks area as yet. 

Reagan county storage capacity, 
totalling 2,947,000 barrels, mainly 
serves the Big Lake field in addition 
to providing elasticity to the two 
trunk outlets of Humble Pipeline Co., 
which extend from this base to Ingle- 
side, on the Gulf Coast, and a Comyn 
connection with the Humble’s north 
Texas system. Reagan storage in- 
cludes that of the Big Lake and 
Texon-Group I companies, besides the 


RECAPITULATION OF WEST TEX- 
AS STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
BY COMPANIES 














Capacity Capacity 

Completed Building 
Company ( Bbls.) ( Bbls. ) 

Tilinois Ppl. ....cccis-. 1,280;000 1;820,000.... 
Bi Ta OD so cvcsscssicexcsssae OOO B00) cscsscerasme 
TORGRAAPOGED: — Rececscsccsesesciee 495,000 a 
Reagan Purchasing 1,280,000... ais 
Marland of ‘Texa SD © cennnintilaeenes 
BERRI cecesccerssscnee: 2,386,000 128,000 
Magnolia 715,000 440,000 
WNURE > cednssnscansscovpvassvovactacnerseve BOZOs000)  - sscssscancontene 
PUM EEOOT | cos cashasusssaticsisbne ; 185,000 110,000 
Southern Crude 410,000 430,000 
Texas Pacific...... BBO OOO | wccitcracessises 
PIED sncccsenchecacisuuinvusiens ‘ 110,000 165,000 
PAM ENO vo cceussbasceknunsedopvien 550,000 748,000 
Church-Fields & Weekly 55,000 135,000 
Tndependent ©: Go ‘Giksss. siscssosscccsess 110,000 
Landreth dcsssvesornrmistresns SeeOOee Zaeeees 
Murchison-Cranfill acces 80,000 240 000 
rea WIN Soot cacscacavacsenenxwsxe 110,000 
MUNN Sis ice vapaccseonk-nesisvinebe 160,000 
California Co. BRO | -sctsspeetturve 
SE GRRE ester Coe, Seren 715,000 330,000 
Eastland & _ Collett...... 1,000,000 110,000 
Tins TeRRS OO senssccsssacs Se 
Cromwell & Pickrell. 257,500 110,000 
Colo-Tex  Refining............ ROE csaconsanssvuns 
PUNO eco cx craecharustuansass BOO) citccstee 


Purchasing Co., 
formed by Marland to handle a long 
term crude contract for Big Lake 
oil. 

The Gulf and Magnolia companies, 
with west Texas trunk pipelines op- 
erating and building east from Mid- 


Reagan County 


land, in the county of the same 
name, have most of their storage 
capacities at such concentration bases. 
Field storage in West Texas gen- 
erally consists of 55,000 or 80,000 
barrel capacity tanks, erected as 
necessary but with the number of 
batteries limited to positive needs; it 
being the policy of most companies 
to avoid losses resulting from corrod- 
ing influence of hydrogen sulfide gas 
produced with the oil by keeping field 
storage stocks as low as possible. 


Bids on Shipping Board Oil 
Range from $.78 to $1 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 17.—Ship- 
ping board bids opened at San Fran- 
cisco Saturday for fuel oil require- 
ments for the next fiscal year, 
brought forth bids ranging from 78% 
cents to $1.00 a barrel. West coast 
requirements totaled 2% million bar- 
rels with Richfield bidding low. As- 
sociated bid 82% cents on only 1,000,- 
000 barrels. Pan American bid 84 
cents, while Shell bid ™% cent higher 
but on only 1,000,000. General Pe- 
troleum bid 85 on 1,000,000 and Cali- 
fornia Petroleum bid same for full 
amount. Union bid 86 cents and 
Standard bid $1.00 on 1,300,000 bar- 
rels to go to East coast. Richfield 
bid 76% cents, while Union bid 8&6 
cents total of % million barrels. 
Bunkers at Los Angeles harbor drew 
Richfield bid of 83 cents, while Pan 
American bid 90, California Petrol- 
eum bid 85 and Union bid 94, 


DETAILS OF WEST TEXAS STEEL STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 


No. No. 


Tanks Tanks Capacity 


Company Comp. Bldg. (Bbls.) 
Illinois Pipetine Cc 2 55,000 
55,000 
80,000 
55,000 
55,000 
55,000 
55,000 


10 15 


rrr 


Big Lake Oil Co 

Texon Oil & Land Co 

Reagan County Purchasing 
‘ompany 


¢ 
Marland Oil Co. of Texas 


80,000 
80,000 
55,000 


he 


Humble Pipeline Co. and 
Humble Oil & Refining Co 


55,000 
64,000 
55,000 
55,000 
64,000 
2 64,000 
65,000 


Magnolia Petroleum Co 55.000 


Gulf Pipeline Co 
80,000 
55,000 
80,000 

) 55,000 


37,500 


American Petroleum Co. 


Mr eR OMe RMA ON Keto ke wy 
7 
’ 


Southern Crude Oil Purchas 
ng Co. and Southern 
Pipeline Co. + 80, 


’ 


100 
100 
00 


tu = R= bho 
ANAT 
LUT FETUS 





Location 
County - Sec. - Blk. 
Upton; 34—MK&T 1 
Upton; 19—MK&T 1 
Val Verde; 9-B3 
Pecos; 61—I&GN 1 
Pecos; 62—I&GWN 1 
Reagan; 11-2 

$5 


Company 


Reagan; 3 & 3 ) 

Reagan; I1—11 bh 

Upton; 64—H&TC 35 

Upton; 64—H& TC 35 Church-Fields & Weekly. 
Upton; 65—35 Independent Oil & Gas Co. 


Landreth Production Co. 


Murchison-Cranfill et al 
Pure Oil Co. , 
Roxana Petroleum Corp. 


The California Co. 
Simms Oil Co. 


Winkler; 34—B5 
W inkler; SS The Texas Co 
Cromwell & Pickrell 


F Colorado-Texas Rfg. Co 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co, 
Prairie Oil & Gas Co..... 


Atlantic Oil Producing Co.. 


Eastland Oil Co. & Collett 


No. No. 
Tanks Tanks Capacity 
Comp. Bldg. (Bbls.) 


Location 
County - Sec. - Bik. 


l . 80,000 Upton; 5—GC&SF 
1 55,000 Upton; 5—GC&SI 
3 55,000 Upton; 31—42 
2 55,000 Crane; 47—30 
‘ 2 80,000 Winkler; 31—B5 
6 55,000 Crane; 46—30 
1 55,000 Crane; 45—30 
2 74,000 Crane; 45—30 
2 80,000 Mid'and; 40—38 
4 55,000 Midland; 40—3s8 
l 80,000 Winkler; 39—B5 
l l 55,000 Crane; 39—30 
l 55,000 Winkler; 41—BS 
l 55,000 Crane; 46—30 
3 80,000 Winkler; 29—B5 
22 9 55,000 Crane; Cowden strij 
7 80,000 Crane; Cowden strij; 
| 3 80,000 Winkler; 7—B12 
2 55,000 Winkler 
1 80,000 Winkler: 40—B5 
l 80,000 Pecos; 61—I&GN 144 
l 55,000 Pecos; 34—I&GN 194 
l 55,000 Pecos; 103—TC Ry 
6 55,000 Crane; 46—30 
6 6 55,000 Crane; 45—30 
l 65,000 Crane; 47—30 
4 55,000 Crane; 47—30 
13 2 55,000 Crane; 41—Yarbrou; 
l 37,500 Crane; 22—35 
l 64,000 Upton; 66—35 
4 2 55,000 Crane; 47—30 
I 37,500 Crane; 47—30 
1 55,000 Mitchell; 42—26 
1 35,000 Mitchell; 42—26 
3 15,000 Mitchell; 21—2s 
l 55,000 Jones; 19—19 
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Advertising That Talks Like Home Folks 
Should be Local Jobber's Aim 


ITH all the advertising of- 
WY teve to him by the big 
refiners whose products he 


handles why should the local oil dealer 
advertise on his own account? Why, 
for that matter, undertake any ex- 
pense that the other fellow will pay 
for? 

The business of retailing oil and 
gasoline can be roughly divided into 
two parts: company owned filling sta- 
tions and independent or local oil 
companies. 

The company owned stations are 
outposts for the industry, but in ac- 
tual fact they are local business con- 
cerns just as the independent stations 
are local business concerns. They 
have their permanent and transient 
customers; they pay rent, taxes and 
wages; they “belong” to the commu- 
nity, more than to the parent com- 
pany, in every physical sense. 

They are, possibly, no better op- 
erated than the independent company 
across the street. Their accounting 
systems may be more elaborate or they 
may be less so; the service they give 
is not different, and it is likely they 
handle the same products that some of 
the independents handle. 

In outward aspect, to the car owner, 
there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence between a company owned sta- 
tion and a well manager independent 
station—a local outfit. 

But underneath the surface there is 
a real and vital difference, and the 
question of advertis- ; 
ing enters into this 
difference. 


In the very nature 
of things the advertis- 
ing of a company 
owned station reflects 
the policies and _ the 


ideas of the _ head- 

quarters organization. 

It is “foreign” in its aaie 

flavor. It has to fit Forcnasee - 
fe: 


similar stations in 
many cities and states 
and therefore it tends 
to be general in its 
nature. 


That is a handicap 
the company owned 
stations labor under, 
a handicap that does 
not apply to the strict- 
ly local oil companies. 


POOR 
\. g ‘o- 
ee / 


By Justin R. Weddell 


have even gone so far, in many cases, 
as to wipe out the advantage entirely 
by leaving all their advertising to the 
refiner whose products they handle. 
Not only do they leave it to the re- 
finer but they invite it and in many 
cases demand it. 

The refiner is sometimes reluctant 
to spend money this way, but if he 
does he sees to it that the main em- 
phasis in his advertising is on the 
product he makes. The dealer’s name 
is there but it is subordinated. Not 
every refiner does this, but it is the 
widespread, the general practice. It 
is the natural thing. 


HIS does not apply simply to the 

oil business; it applies to almost 
every business, at least in the auto- 
motive field, where the distribution to 
the consumer is through dealers. Look 
at any local newspaper and you will 
see automobile advertising that looks 
very much like 


national maga- 
zine advertising 
except for the / 
dealer’s name at “4 fA 


the bottom. 
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The same thing is true of electric 
refrigerators, radio sets, and so on. 
The chances are that the advertising 
itself has been made up in mat form 
at some advertising headquarters and 
sent to hundreds of local n2wspapers 
with instructions to insert the dealer’s 
name and possibly a line or two about 
his business. 

The result is that, so far as the 
man who reads the newspaper and 
buys radio equipment and refrigera- 
tors and gasoline and oil is concerned, 
he doesn’t learn much about the local 
dealer’s business or standing. Not 
anywhere near as much as he learns 
about the product itself and its sell- 
ing points. 

Now that man is really more inter- 
ested in you, the dealer, and your 
business than you realize. It’s a com- 
mon saying among car owners that 
when it comes to buying a new car the 
safest thing to do is to take the dealer 
with good service and then sell your- 
self on the car he handles. Car 
quality is so nearly standardized _ to- 
day that the real question of choice 
often turns on “who handles the car 
and how does he treat his trade.” 
It’s not so different in the oil busi- 
ness, although oil and 
gasoline is a_ casual 
and incidental _ pur- 
chase item es com- 
pared to an automo- 
bile. And just be- 
cause it is so casual 
—a convenience = ar- 
ticle—it is all the 
more necessary for 
the local oil company 
to establish its  par- 
ticular type of serv- 
ice—its individual 
way of doing business 
—in the minds. of 
everyone in town. 

Advertising as or- 
dinarily furnished by 
the manufacturer, the 














In general, however, 
the local oil men have 
failed to take advan- 








tage of this. They 
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refiner, will never do 
this. On the contrary, 
it tends to bring the 
local man’s business 
to a level with the 
company owned - sta- 
tions so that neither 
typeof business 
stands out in the pub- 
lie mind. 
Consequently the 
car owner buys _ his 
gas and oil wherever 
he finds it. He has 
been given little rea- 
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son for driving even two blocks out 
of his way in order to trade at a 
certain station or with a certain con- 
cern. So long as he finds a gaso- 
line that he is familiar with or the 
particular oil that he favors it doesn’t 
matter to the car owner whether he 
buys it around the corner or up the 
street or out on the edge of town. 


To borrow a phrase from the adver- 
tising lingo, he is “product-conscious” 
and not “dealer-conscious.” That is, 
if he is conscious at all! 


This might seem to be a great ad- 
vantage to the manufacturer of the 
products in question. That the re- 
finers in general think so is fairly 
proven by the advertising they do. 
Probably 90% of their advertising 
money is spent, both nationally and 
locally, in advertising the product. 
The claims for this oil or that oil; 
the virtues of this gasoline or that 
gasoline, are pressed on the car own- 
er’s attention wherever he turns. The 
idea, of course, is to impress him 
with the merit of the article to such 
an extent that he will insist upon using 
that article and no other. This is 
called “consumer demand” and it is a 
legitimate goal for any manufacturer. 

If it worked out perfectly the deal- 
er would simply be “a point of sale.” 
He would have little individuality. In 
a perfect “consumer demand” world 
the dealer would be a glorified slot 
machine. 


T JUST isn’t that kind of a world. 

A few of the leading refiners see it 
and are going after business along 
somewhat different lines. But more 
of this later. The oil and gasoline 
business especially has failed to de- 
velop along the lines of the consumer 
demand theory. It is notoriously true 
that a tremendous majority of car 
owners still ask for “a quart of oil,” 
in spite of 20 years of advertising by 
the refiners against this practice. 


The oil dealer believes that he can 
sell what he has on hand, and that 
it is a rare thing to have a car owner 
drive away because he does not handle 
Such-and-such oil. 

Why this is so is anybody’s guess. 
Possibly it is because oil and gaso- 
line advertising has been so strong 
in its claims that it has lost its ef- 
fectiveness. The advertising of one 
refiner cancels the advertising of an- 
other. Possibly it’s because the car 
owner hasn’t noticed much difference 
between one oil and another, one gas 
and another, in actual use. At any 
rate, few car owners have any strong 
convictions on the subject. 

The advice of the car dealer, the 
point of view of a neighbor, the 
casual remark of a touring acquaint- 
ance, the knowing advice of a garage 
mechanic, the appeal of a new filling 
station near-by,—any one of these in- 
fluences will cause the ordinary car 
owner to change his mind about oil 
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Cracked gasoline 


or how a barrel of crude oil 
goes crazy with the heat 


by Ed O’Rourke 


You've been writing a lot about “cracked gasoline” 
lately, Senator. I know about cracked ice, and I've 
had some hard nuts to crack in my day, but this talk 
stout “crached gasoline” goes clear over my head, 
All I know about gasoline is the pnce—plus tax. SOx 





Wha do you oy makings? 
Can't you use # i Conk pear oer 
Not if you want the best all "round fuel. wlepaate 

stuff and that means power and mileage, but & 
pol sweetened with some of the straighttun onic, 
poms ageless ng volatile gas for pep. Then 
chat is a sure-hre, gevupand-go, 


nich ar yiecnsag tog tlhe abyss pig. 7 
type fuels ever were—huigh test, or or what 
a government ran tests on it and sur- 
A first-rate refinery will ea p the refiners themselves. They knew they had 
hing but they didg’t know they had a 
rcine from » bare a under the old Cadena 
an \, fr the cr owner 
on ds nucteencarwes of sight today 
(i= instead of around twenty cents. 
Littio Cinderetia 
—_ tax I wld you I by now the price Gas.) sitting among 
( of the stuff But why do they call “crack a 
(es rin we woe ing How can you crack 2 baud? 
bus d 
e in fase" him » bat lade acres at's it whet er Bo od afd 
ole un r Pressure until it 1 r gas0 . 
mii strain. Decomposes, you know. Breaks up the com : rybdy maee eee 
You sny you don't know mech shout gun — oe and carbon molecules that There you're wrong and it’s your frst error. Only 
ne. Well, I'll bet you know a lot more she top tofinsen GUN Gite on and only Sen of Ger 
about it than you think. Of course, you best have perf the process. They'll all 
bnow gasdine comes right oot of the G-A-S§-QO-I-L work it out in aod it costs a 
ground, ready for us—what! k lot Of money to put in cracking stills and it cakes a 
(The fraction used for ing ) lot of time to perfect the mixture. Indian started 


Maal wana It's made out of crude oil 
Everybody knows tha 








on the mai 
i a 
Binet they got tp 
rel ote 
Oh, so you do know something about gasoline We ke apes —_ 
Made from crude oil Right! They just 
let the oil settle, I suppose, ‘snd then shiz off the gee. 
No. They boil the oil, or distill # or some y 


thing and they get gasoline out of & 1 
know that much, but what is “cracked 
asolune 7” 





I'm coming to that—or rather you are You'll ad- 
mit right now, you know more about gasoline than 
the price. Well, after ay al of Gs gates 


they chuck the rest f the crude down a sewer, 


don't they? a 


Say, what are you oa toa Of course 
cating otf and 1 rane ae? al oe 
for fuel oi! or road onl 

You're not so ignorant. They do just that shi yp 


eae antes until they found « was wasteful to 
jall fraction of gasoline f fears toe 
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aad gu quctins. i's called "he emching poscem” 


INDIAN “GAS 


Try this better fuel today. Some one of those 
stations is near enough to be “just around the corner.” 


PENN-MARR STATIONS 


Puchenen gad Manna Putnam and Wels 


THE PERFECT GASO 


OLINE AT NO PRICE PREMIUM 





and rearranges them into the combination that spells 
G-A-S-O-L-I-N-E 
The difference is only two letters, but what a dif- 


ference! The first you can burn in your furnace, but 
the ee a the makings of the finest motor fuel 





ng Apology by so-called artist 

t tl 
re Daeg Mh or oneness tase As 4 technical draftsman 1d make 
of 


Givaded post ight, but you get the iden” I anver 
was much good at a. anyway 





over three years ago and their néw gasoline reached 
my pumps just this winter 





Asde from my valuable patronage, Ed, how 
are you making out with i? 
YOU like wt, don’t you. Ever have a sweeter running 
engine? Ever" have so much power? Ever hear a 
knock m your motor? Well, pean if by 
thousand. Why do you suppose more folks 
in Fort Wayne use Indian than any other gasoline? 


Why? 


Bec oe they've discovered its antrknock quality by 


And because the Indian people have the right idea 
about merchandising it-no premiums, no three or 
four cents tacked on for good behavior, but a per 
fect fuel at the regular price 





nd the pretty pacture 





INDIAN STATIONS 











A small reproduction of one of a series of four advertisements that appeared in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, papers. Ed O’Rourke is the proprietor of the Penn-Marr 
chain of filling stations. Practically everyone in town knows him. In this group of 
advertisements he gave the low-down on high-test gas, cracked gasoline and other 
semi-technical subjects in ordinary A. B.C. language that Fart Wayne folks under- 
stood and enjoyed. The drawings are simple, schoolroom sketches without any 
professional “air” about them. The result was a good-natured, healthy response by 
car owners to the arguments that one of their own townsmen presented to them 
in good Fort Wayne English 


or gasoline. He simply has no con- 
victions to guide him. 

But there is something he has very 
definite opinions about it. He likes to 
be treated well when he buys any- 
thing. Especially when he buys oil 
and gasoline, he wants the job done 
quickly. He is clearly proud of his car 
and its appearance so he prefers to 
drive into a_ clean-looking station. 
Also he naturally prefers the at- 
tendant who is neat and who handles 
the job in a business-like way. 

He does not like to take change 
from greasy fingers. He does not like 
to carry away spots of oil on his 
fenders. He hates to see the gasoline 
overflow. 

He does not like to feel in the way 
of other cars so he prefers a roomy 
station with plenty of maneuvering 
space. He sometimes likes to climb 
out of his car and talk to the at- 
tendant when he is buying gas and 
oil. Therefore he likes an intelligent 


chap to talk to. Maybe it’s road in- 
formation he wants, or some trouble 
with the car he feels moved to talk 
about. He develops very definite con- 
victions about the intelligence and good 
humor of the answers he receives. 

All of these influences, and scores 
that I have not mentioned, are com- 
bined under the general term “Serv- 
ice.” This is the field in which the 
dealer does his stuff. It belongs to 
him, not to the manufacturer. And, 
as I have suggested before, although 
the car owner may have no strong 
opinion about oil and gasoline, he is 
thoroughly at home on the question of 
service. He knows what he likes. 


“T’ll never buy another gallon of 
gas at that place. Been dealing with 
them for months and the other day 
they charged me $1.50 for a complete 
Alemite job, but they missed the 
steering wheel assembly and at least 
six grease cups. I checked up on the 
job when I found three connections 
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Special Sharples Refining 


of the World's Zest Crude 
Makes the Worlds Best Oil 


VERY jobber and every dealer can make more 
money selling a good oil than they can by sell- 
ing a poor oil. 














Moreover, they can make more friends, more cus- 
tomers and build a better and bigger business. 

















Power-lube Motor Oil is the best money maker and 








SS ey | business builder on the American market. It is not 
— aed only a 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil—but a SPECIAL 
Sharpless refined Pennsylvania Oil made by a_ proc- 
ess which makes it the finest motor lubricant in 
the world. 


It is so good that motorists sense and feel the 
difference immediately. They boast about it and 


“4 advertise your business among their friends. 
e 


alk} | It’s the kind of oil high class jobbers and wide- 
a awake dealers are looking for. And we have some 
good exclusive distributor's territory still open. 


Write for our proposition. It's a dandy. 


7h POWERINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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What Is{t ? 


Does it mean merely buy- 
ing oil at one price and 
selling it at another? Sup- 
plying those who patron- 
ize you because they hap- 
pen to, or because they 
think you are a fine fel- 
low? 

Profit is one of the most 
interesting and intriguing 
words in the English lan 
guage, and to capitalize it 
you must sell not only 
yourself and your service, 
but some real, understand- 
able reasons why the oil 
you handle gives the best 
service. 

Jobbers handling Hum- 
ble Oils know all of the 
reasons why people should 
buy their oils instead of 
other brands. They be- 
lieve in these reasons 
themselves, many of them 
having been developed 
through experience. Con- 
sequently,their businesses 
are outstanding and prof- 
itable. 

The Humble Oil & Refining 
Company operates no filling sta- 
tions. Humble Products are 
sold at wholesale only. We can 
take care of your requirements 
in any quantity—in lithographed 
packages, drums, a carload or 
a cargo. We control every step 
in production and manufacture 
—from the wells to you. 
Write, wire or phone fo: 

samples and prices. 


Humble Oil & 
Refining Company 
Houston, Texas 


Producers - Pipe Lines 
Refiners - Marketers 


“Zero Cold Test Oils” 
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: 
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still missing that I’d told them to re- 
place. Service—h-ll! You’ve got to 
stand right over ’em if you want the 
job done right.” 

That is a fairly familiar point of 
view, isn’t it? Details change but the 
idea is always the same. Abe Martin 
covers it in his laconic way—“What 
the world needs today is less ‘service’ 
and more of what we pay for.” At 
any rate that particular station lost 
a customer. 


66 AD my car greased the other 

day down at this new place 
on Park Street. They’ve got a piece 
of equipment there that’s pretty slick. 
Saved a lot of time too, and I could 
see just what the boys were doing 
when they were under the car. They 
drained the crank-case and everything 
and it only cost me $3.75. The same 
job used to run me anywhere from 
$5.00 to $7.00 at the garage. You 
ought to try it some day. I particu- 
larly like the way they protected the 
car while they were’ shooting the 
grease. Used a piece of canvas or 





Amateur artist 


takes a crack 
be at gasoline advertising 











THE PERFECT GASOLINE AT NO PRICE PREMIUM 





This advertisement appeared in half page space 
in Dayton, Ohio, papers. It is exclusively a 
Dayton advertisement and it tells a Dayton 
story. The hill shown is the well-known Ger- 
mantown hill, just south of town, familiar to 
every Dayton car owner. The drawings were 
made on the spot and the copy was writien 
right there. The comment that this advertise- 
ment aroused shows how interested people 
are in local news and in scenes that they’re 
familiar with. Any local oil merchant has rich 
material all around him to make his advertis- 
ing interesting and effective 




















GREASE COMPOUNDING 
MADE EASY! 


new book ‘(GREASE 

COMPOUNDING 
MADE EASY” by Forrest 
A. Hoff is just out. Contains 
100certified grease formulas, 
with full instructions as to 
their manufacture and uses. 


Explains the only two 
methods of making Cup 
Greases and gives Formulas 
for: Brick greases, Fibre 
greases (8 grades); Trans- 
mission grease;Cup grease (8 
grades); Double decomposi- 
tiongrease ;Ford non-chatter 
base; Heavy auto oil; Med- 
ium auto oil; Light auto oil. 
All Formulas figured in one- 
barrel batches. 





A laboratory analysis of 
only one grease sample costs 


$25.00. In GREASE COM- 
POUNDINGMADEEASY 
you get 100 certified grease 
formulas for $25. This in- 
cludes instructions how to 
make them, so simple that 
any one having steam anda 
kettle and following direc- 
tions carefully, will have 
good success in manufactur- 
ing greases. 


Refiners, _Compounders 
and Jobbers interested in 
making their own greases 
will find this book “GREASE 
COMPOUNDING MADE 
EASY” a profitable invest- 


ment. 








Send check for $25, and 
this book with 100 Grease 
Formulas will be mailed you 
promptly. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 
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cloth, and when I drove out there 
wasn’t a spot on the body.” 

That’s characteristic, too, isn’t it? 
That station not only made a customer 
but probably created two or three 
more among his friends. 

There’s a picture of business being 
lost and business being won, and not 
one word about the product itself that 
was being sold. 

Men just don’t talk about products. 
Possibly they are embarrassed at 
seeming to be enthusiastic about some 
particular oil or some particular gas. 
Maybe they are a little sheepish at 
feeling they have been “sold” on 
something. Or it may be they want 
to appear superior and a bit learned 
about such technical things as oil and 
gas. “Oh, there isn’t much difference 
in any of them,” suggests a rather 
advanced, cynical attitude, as of one 
who has been through the mill and 
knows all the dope. 

Whatever the reason may be, there 
it is. The dealer has something he can 
advertise that the car owner cares 
about, while the refiner who is doing 
all the advertising, must usually face 
the question—“Well, what of it?” 


HAT advertising can the local 

oil man carry on with a rea- 
sonable return? That question has 
been discussed so often, not only in 
trade papers, and at conventions, but 
by every oil salesman calling on the 
dealer, that it would be outside the 
scope of this article to attempt a 
complete answer. Furthermore, I do 
not know what advertising the dealer 
should do; not from where I sit. Every 
situation is different; the things that 
would do one oil company a lot of 
good might hurt another. Things that 
would interest people in one town or 
in one state would be a dead issue 
in another town or in another state. 


I’ll offer this as a generalization: 
that the dealer should advertise his 
own business and his own ideas, in 
the language of his own community, 
so that there would be no doubt in 
anyone’s mind who was doing the ad- 
vertising and what he was trying to 
say. 


Sounds simple, but it isn’t. Local 
oil advertising very often falls into 
the vocabulary of the big, national 
advertiser. That is because, I sup- 
pose, the dealer turns so often for 
help to the manufacturer with his 
organized advertising department, his 
national advertising agency, and 
everything. 


There are, as I have suggested, a 
few refiners who realize the strategic 
position of the local oil company, and 
who have an understanding of the 
vigor that lies in local advertising 
that is really local. 


Some months ago an article ap- 
peared in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
(June, 1927) which told the story 


of such a campaign in Fort Wayne, 
a campaign with which the writer 
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‘The oldest branded motor oil 
re-enters its first testing ground 
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Here is an advertisement that is 
space in New Jersey papers. The 
merchandising job 


toll y 2 good car; it’s the place for Havoline 


* Cooperation 
© Required 


“local” 
Beaver 
in this section of Jersey and everyone 





List of Cities and Towns Open te 
Havoline Franchise Agreements 


Rudsen (cunt) Merrie Coan’ y 
Revtewey 





the vale of that particular olf, Knowing that no other 
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profit of your 
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in full 


It ran 
doing an 
the 


on the face of it. 
Oil Company is 
who saw 


page 
intensive 
advertise- 


ment, dealers as well as consumers, realized that this was no outsider talking but a 
local oil company, doing business in their neighborhood and talking their language 


was connected. Although the ad- 
vertising was prepared by the _ re- 
finer it was distinctly a Fort Wayne 
campaign. It could not be run in 
any other town without a great 
many changes. 


HE dealer, or distributor, was Ed 
T O’Rourke, and it was Ed O’Rourke 
who did the talking. Everybody in 
Fort Wayne knew Ed, and _ were 
glad to» read what he had to say. 
Results from that campaign justi- 
fied the expense because it brought 
business to O’Rourke’s stations. The 
refinery that co-operated in the cam- 


paign found that the indirect re- 
sults were so satisfactory to them 
that they immediately changed a 
large part of their newspaper ad- 
vertising to pattern it after the 
Fort Wayne campaign. 


In New Jersey, for instance, there 
appeared a newspaper advertisement 


for the local distributor which could 
not possibly run anywhere else in 
the country. It was addressed to 
New Jersey people and it was dis- 
tinctly a Jersey advertisement. It 


featured a map of New Jersey, and 


no artist could possibly switch it 
around to look like the map of IIli- 
nois or Kentucky. It was signed 


by the firm name of the distributor 
and by the signature of the presi- 
dent. It was a message to the peo 
ple he wants to do business with. 
There was nothing “foreign” about 
it. 

And yet it 
refinery got its share out of the 
enterprise. The nome of the prod- 
uct was sufficiently displayed and the 
discussion of its quality was hitched 


would seem that the 


right up to the experiecce of New 
Jersey car owners. 

HESE two instances are men- 
il tioned to show that, even where 


edvertising is prepared by the manu- 
facturer for a local dealer, it may 
still carry the flavor of the locality 
and express the individuality of the 
local oil company. It is the sort of 
thing that the local station operator 


might very well do for himself. It’s 
really his party. 

I do not mean to say that he 
should not invite the help of the 
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oat years successful experience; plant - ond equipped for fabricating plate up to 1\” chick 
Your specifications and inquiries are invited 

Pressure Stills for Cracking Process - Fractionatin Towers - Dephliegmating ae, 
Bubble Towers - Heat Exchangers - Agitators - Steam Stills - Crude Stills - Condenser Boxes, 
Run Down Tanks . Blending Tanks - Hemispherical Tanks - Blow Cases - Acid Tanks, 
Compounding Kettles - Storage Tanks to 80,000 Barrels - Smoke Stacks and Breechings, etc. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO., Buchtel and Bank Sts., Akron, O.; 300 Madison Av., New York 













A Suit of Steel Armor 


for Your Product! 





Patents Pending 


The Niles ‘‘Ringseal” Container 


teel has symbolized protection and security since the 
days of heraldry. Today, manufacturers are finding 


the Niles ‘‘Ringseal’’ Steel Container ideal for protecting 
their products in shipment. The “‘Ringseal’’ is strongly 
and carefully constructed and its perfect seal withstands 
even most violent abuse. Good looks also make it popular 
with manufacturers and with purchasers of products 
which it carries. 


ond Ideal for Greases, Soaps, etc. 


This Container is offered in sizes holding from 
oh 25lbs. to 100lbs. Our special Sealing Tool 
fo “rit f effects a perfect leak-proof seal with a single 
: stroke, and opens just as easily. Let us send 


you a sample, as well as full details. 


The Niles Steel Products Co. 
Ohio. 


Niles, 

















refiner or manufacturer whose goods 


he handles. That help is available 
and is there to be used. The dealer, 
however, should take the _ initiative. 
His objective is to establish his busi- 
ness firmly in his town or in his ter- 
ritory—regardless of the _ products 
he handles. 

That statement is not to be taken 
without some _ qualification. His 
standing in the community will de- 
pend to a large extent upon the 
standing of the products he handles, 
but with so many good products on 
the market that are advertised to 
the public and are acceptable to 
them, the dealer’s opportunity for 
standing apart from his competition 
lies in his ability to individualize 
his business and make it stand on 
its own legs regardless of the signs 
and labels that decorate his shelves 
and his buildings. 

Those signs and labels are not to 
be discounted. Their value to the 
dealer is measured by the reputation 
those names have won with the pub- 
lic. All the national advertising that 
has gone into the brand names comes 
to a head in those signs and labels. 
The advertising obligation of the 
refiner is to make his brand names 
mean something to the public. 

What, then, is the advertising ob- 
ligation of the local oil company? 
It is to make his name mean some- 
thing important to the same _ pub- 
lic. 


T HEN you have the ideal working 
combination: a strong, indepen- 
dent distributing concern, handling a 
product that is well and favorably 
known. The scheme breaks down, 
however, when the refiner not only 
assumes his own obligations, but the 
dealer’s as well. 

He can do a good job of national 
advertising on his own products, but 
he cannot afford to do an equally 
good job advertising a local business 
—unless he owns it. If he must do 
the local job, he will put the em- 
phasis on the products—not on the 
private enterprise—in order to justify 
the expense. 

What the dealer himself pays for, 
he can control. What is donated 
to him is out of control. Looking 
a gift horse in the mouth usually 
results in disappointment and _indif- 
ference. 

The strongest contact that a_ re- 
finer can have is with a local oil 
company that is, in itself, strong 
enough to be independent. The re- 
finer who develops dealers of that 
character distributes his business risk. 
He finds that the shoulders of the 
local oil man are quite broad enough 
to carry some of the burden of sell- 
ing to the public. And he knows 
that the more firmly that oil com- 
pany is established with the people 
in its community, the more its poli- 
cies are understood and its way of 
doing business appreciated, the broad- 
er will be those shoulders. 
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Study is Needed to Determine Best 


Treatment for Gasoline 


HE chemical treatment of gaso- 
| line, although essential to most 
refinery operations, is in _ re- 
ality a non-paying operation. It is 
one of the expenses that becomes 
necessary in some cases to make a 
good marketable product, but being 
an expense it is desirable to watch 
the operation closely, with a view 
to rigid economy. 

Not all gasolines need chemical 
treatment. The treatment or  non- 
treatment must be determined by— 
first, the specifications which your 
product must meet, and second— 
whether you are satisfied in your 
own mind that your product is of 
the quality that you wish it to be 
to meet competition. If your gaso- 
line, untreated, will pass the corro- 
sion test, meet sulfur specifications, 
has a good odor and you can mar- 
ket it just as it comes from the 
stills, there are only two tests that 


it is suggested you make, to con- 
vince yourself that you have, with- 
out question, a gasoline that will 
satisfy the public. For after all, 
the various tests mean nothing if 
your product does not satisfy your 
customers. 

Expose the gasoline to strong sun- 
light for at least 24 hours and note 
its color stability. Also allow it 
to stand exposed for one week to 
the heat of the sun, but not neces- 
sarily the sun light, and note any 
increase in gum formation. Usually, 
a gasoline that will fade to any 
great extent in the sunlight, will 
also gradually oxidize into gum 
forming compounds. 
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By D. F. Gerstenberger 


Article 5 


The color stability test is  typi- 
cal of what a gasoline may be 
exposed to in the visible pump at 
the filling station, and exposure to 
the heat of the sun is typical of 
what may happen to gasoline stored 
in a tank for any period of time. 
If these tests show a radical color 
change, or excessive gum is formed, 
which is usually accompanied by 
a resinous odor, the gasoline should 
be treated. There is nothing more 
disagreeable to the motorist than 
gummed valves and carburetor, and 
the gum test on _ gasoline’ should 
be watched diligently. If you have 
an engine with which to run occa- 
sional tests, the actual performance 
of your gasoline can be determined 
more definitely than by laboratory 
tests alone. 


Inasmuch as it would be impos- 
sible to deal with the treatment of 
all products in detail in this ar- 
ticle, we will touch only on_ the 
treatment of gasoline, which in_it- 
self is quite an extensive and im- 
portant subject. There are two com- 
mon methods of treatment, aside 
from the various vapor treating 
methods, the latter being more spe- 
cific for individual cases. 


HESE two are, batch treatment 

usually accomplished in an agita- 
tor, and continuous treatment ac- 
complished in a closed system, where 
the oil is pumped through under 
pressure, and the chemicals or treat- 
ing agents are added step by step, 
as required. The former should not 
he used except where it is impos- 


sible to use the latter. Evapora- 
tion and treating losses are higher 
in the batch treatment, and an 
enormous amount of equipment is 
necessary to equal a continuous plant 
for capacity. 


GITATORS' are used mostly 
where a final treatment of gas- 
oline is necessary to give a_ doc- 
tor sweet product. The use of the 
agitator is a slow operation as a 
rule, and where the doctor test does 
not have to be met the continuous 
treating plant is the best equipment 
both for initial and final treatments. 
For some reason, a great many 
of the large refineries today still 
hold to the old vertical tank type 
of continous treating plant. This 
runs into quite an extensive series 
of tanks, with high first cost, and 
in some respects, the principle ap- 
plied is not of the best. To be- 
gin with the costly construction is 
considerably added to by the _ neces- 
sary insertion of perforated plates 
in the treating tanks, in order that 
the oil and chemical may be brought 
together in close contact. 

The oil velocity in these tanks is 
comparatively slow, however, and 
consequently good contact is a mat- 
ter of question. In the second place, 
additional settling tanks are neces- 
sary and even then there is a con- 
siderable amount of chemical carried 
over because the tanks are placed 
in a_ vertical position. 

The flow of the oil which is from 
the bottom of the tank to the top 
of the tank is directly against the 
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Water Cutter Fresh 
Settler Acia Acid 
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direction or flow taken by the chem- 
ical in trying to settle away from 
it. Consequently I believe the prin- 
ciple is wrong. If the treating tank 
is preferred, at least the _ settling 
tanks should be placed in a _ horizon- 
tal position, to allow for a long 
travel period of the oil without in- 
terfering with the settling of the 
chemicals. 


MUCH preferable type of plant, 

to the writer, is one which is 
made up of a series of mixing col- 
umns and a set of horizontal tanks 
for settling. To begin with, a high 
turbulent velocity of chemical and 
oil makes for better contact between 
the two with consequently better 
treatment. And the horizontal set- 
tling tank does not defeat its pur- 
pose like the vertical tank. The 
two sketches given below will il- 
lustrate the comparison very nicely 
I think. It will be noticed that 
there is a radical difference in the 
number of tanks’ required, which 
means lower first cost of Plant B. 
compared with Plant A. Also it is 
felt that the treating value of Plant 
B. is considerably above that of 
Plant A. 

Practically everyone is familiar 
with the <A _ type plant. The B 
plant can be very reasonably con- 
structed. The chemical mixing col- 
umns can be made from cast iron 
flanged pipe in sections which will 
flange together for the desired 
length and the use of the flanged 
pipe makes an ideal way of hous- 
ing the internal perforated pipe. 
The perforations should have _ at 
least 100 per cent more area than 
a cross-sectional area of the pipe 
itself, which will take care of any 
friction. 

The accompanying’ sketch will 
show the detail of the construc- 
tion of one of the mixing or treat- 
ing columns. As many columns of 
this type can be joined together, as 
may be deemed advisable, to give 
the proper contact, a fair rule being 
to use 10 lineal feet of column for 
every 1000 barrels of oil to be 
treated per day. 
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Plan—Plant B 


The chemical is then changed for 
a fresh charge. This method in- 
sures that the soda is very nearly 
spent. 

Economy is’ gained when using 
acid, by using the sludge acid from 
the fresh acid settler, as a cutter 
or water acid, before releasing it 
from the system. This also insures 
that the full treating value of th2 
acid is obtained, and consequently 
assists in reducing the amount nec- 
essary. 


OME straight run gasolines from 

sweet crudes, if properly fraction- 
ated, need no_ treatment. Others 
make a satisfactory product if sim- 
ply given a caustic wash with a 4 
A. P. I. gravity caustic soda_ solu- 
tion. The use of too strong a soda 
solution should be avoided as_ det- 
rimental to color and quality of the 
product. High sulfur crudes usually 
produce naphthas which must _ be 
acid treated, especially when rigid 
sulfur specifications must be met. 
The writer prefers a final rerun in 
such cases, compared to the final 
treatment, because an acid finished 
product is very seldom a_ desirable 
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Section of Mixing Column 


For wash columns, and soda con- 
tact columns, spiral tile packing 
suffices, altho perforated brass pipe 
may be used satisfactory. 

The best method of using a soda 
wash is to pump about 40 barrels 
of soda _ solution into the settling 
tank and circulate it rapidly to- 
gether with the incoming oil until 
the oil leaving the caustic settler 
will no longer show a pink reaction 
in the presence of phenolphthalein. 
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product. 

There is too much opportunity for 
traces of chemical being left in the 
oil. Some success is attained with 
some gasolines, when a final doctor 
sweet product must be made, by the 
use of a lead sulfide treatment. The 
naphtha is treated in an agitator, and 
is circulated in the presence of lead 
sulfide. 

The introduction of a small amount 
of air into the circulating line causes 


sufficient oxidization to bring about a 
rapid and clear break. 


For cracked distillates which give 
color and odor trouble in trying to 
make a finished product, too much 
can not be said for the double re- 
run with intermediate treatment. 
The first rerun should be an entirely 
dry distillation which insures ex- 
cellent fractionation and a small per- 
centage of bottoms in the naphtha 
to be treated but most important is 
the fact that the oil is exposed in 
the first rerun, due to the lack of 
any steam, to higher temperatures 
than will be necessary in the _ sec- 
ond rerun with steam and any 
breaking down which will occur un- 
der heat takes place in the first 
rerun. 


HE second rerun being at a much 
lower temperature due to the 
presence of steam in the distillation, 
does not expose the distillate to any 
further breaking down. The unde- 
sirable products which are formed 
in the first rerun, are removed with 
the treatment which follows it. 
Such operation may sound expen- 
sive, and yet when considered thor- 
oughly it will be seen that it does 
not necessarily have to be so. The 
first return removes any excess bot- 
toms, so that the amount of oil to 
be treated is considerably reduced 
as a rule. 


Also, in view of the fact that 
these bottoms are removed and some 
of the sulfur is left behind the 
amount of chemical required for 
treatment is usually considerably re- 
duced so that part of the cost of 
the additional rerun is overcome by 
a reduction in treating cost. Final 
good fractionation with a maximum 
yield of gasoline is assured which 
in a great many instances will mean 
an increase in eventual profit. 


Such operation is of decided help 
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Fuel consumption less than 
14% of the thruput 


HIS is the record for several months stills, in connection with Foster Fraction- 
made by the two Foster Tube Stills ating Towers, constitute the most efficient 
shown above, having a topping capacity and compact units now available for oil 


of 8000 barrels per day. These stills have refining. 
been operated 25% in excess of the rated 


capacity with entire satisfaction. Foster Wheeler Corporation 


formerly Power Specialty Co. and Wheeler Condenser & 


No matter what your oil-heating re- Engineering Co. 
quirements, they can be economically 165 Broadway, New York City 
performed with Foster Tube Stills. These See eae 












FRACTIONATING TOWERS HEAT EXCHANGERS 
STEAM JET AIR PUMPS SUPERHEATERS 
TUBE STILLS VACUUM PUMPS 

WATER COOLED FURNACE SURFACES 


WHEELER 
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FOSTE 


AERO UNIT COAL PULVERIZERS 
AIR HEATERS CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
CONDENSERS COOLING TOWERS 
ECONOMIZERS EVAPORATORS 
EXPANSION JOINTS FEED WATER HEATERS 





























The Granberg Petroleum 


A Simple and Reliable 
Instrument 


THE GRANBERG METER 


is designed particularly for use 
on Tank Wagons and Loading 
Racks and for general service 
in distributing plants. 

This meter will handle all re- 
fined petroleum products and 
will insure accurate records of 
receipts and deliveries. 

It is particularly adapted to in- 
stallations operating on low 
gravity heads. 


Catalog upon Request. 


Associated Supply Company 


METER DEPARTMENT 
79 New nen San Francisco, 
alif. 






















IROAD MAPS 


During the touring season a good 
|} ROAD MAP will advertise your 
product more effectively and 
at lower cost than any other 
specialty. 


Why? 


Because it is an additional ser- 
vice appreciated by the p _ blic. 
It is something the motorist 
needs and will not only keep| 
but constantly use. 


CLASON MAPS are published 
for every State and every section 
of the country. They are the| 
result of year long experience in 
the art of map making. 


They Are Accurate 


1928 Samples Now Ready 


Wewill be pleased to send sam- 
ples and quotation upon request. 


The Clason Map Company 


228-230 W. Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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in handling high = sulfur  distil- 
lates and will in a great many in- 
stances overcome the use of a heavy 
acid treatment. 

It is possible to produce good 
color, high gravity fractions from 
the cracking operation, which can 
be made to pass all common speci- 
fications by simply washing such 
gasoline with caustic soda, thereby 
cutting down on the acid and re- 
run costs. Extreme caution should 
be taken, however, to insure that 
gasoline so handled will not give 
gum trouble. It is a bad offender 
in this respect. It breaks down 
readily and forms’ resinous com- 
pounds of a most severe nature in 
a great many cases. 

To the writer, the three essential 
tests of any gasoline are the corro- 
sion, gum, and_ distillation tests. 
Other tests, altho required at times, 
are not the ones that tell the re- 
finer that he has a gasoline that 
he can well be proud of. There- 
fore you should treat and_ finish 
your gasoline, bearing these three 
essentials in mind as the governing 
factors for the production of good 
gasoline. Usually if these tests are 
met, the others will fall in line. 

In addition to any treats outlined 
herein, below is given a list of sim- 
ple treats and finishing methods 
which prove satisfactory on a great 
many naphthas and cracked distil- 


lates. Each one has its merits for 
certain kinds of stocks. 
No. 1 
Acid 
Water Wash 
Caustic ” 
Rerun (Fire and Steam) 
Final Caustic 
or Doctor. 
No: 2. 
(For color and odor) 
Acid 
Water’ wash. 
Doctor (without break) 
Rerun (Fire and Steam) 
Final Caustic 
or Doctor. 
No. 3. 
Caustic Wash 
Acid 


Water Wash 

Doctor (without break) 
Rerun (Fire and steam) 
Final Caustic 

or Doctor. 

No. 4. 

Same as No. 3 using an in- 
itial Doctor treatment with- 
out break instead the caus- 
tic wash. 


HERE is an advantage to be 
7. gained with some high = sulfur 
naphthas by using 98 acid. Care 
must be exercised not to burn the 
oil, however. The 98 acid gives 
the advantage of conveying the sul- 
fur in the lighter fractions over 
into the heavier fractions. Conse- 
quently it is left behind in the re- 


runing operation. Its advantage 
is not noticed, however, until the oil 
is rerun, very little difference be- 
ing evident in the sulfur test of 
the treated naphtha. Sometimes 
it is possible to reduce the amount 
of acid used by the use of 98 
acid. 

A great many refiners do not like 
its use, and it is not always ad- 
visable but the writer has seen times 
when its usage was very much a 
benefit. 

It were best to have your labora- 
tory working experimentally at all 
times to try and find a better method 
and a cheaper method of treatment 
than you are using, for no two oils 
will respond the same to the same 
kind of treatment, and it as a mat- 
ter that needs continued study. 

The treatment of absorption gaso- 
line is sometimes necessary. Doctor 
treatment is sometimes’ used, _ at 
others a soda wash will suffice. On 
some refinery products from the ab- 
sorption plant hypochlorite makes 
an excellent product if the treat- 
ment is properly handled. The hypo- 
chlorite should always be preceded 
by a caustic wash. 


HIS should be taken up with the 
patentees of this treatment, how- 
ever, for where it makes a_ good 
treatment in some cases, they will- 
ingly admit that it is not a cure- 
all, and they will be glad to help 
you study your particular problem. 
Where your gasoline does not have 
to pass a doctor test, and _ hypo- 
chlorite is used, the quantity can be 
considerably reduced in treating only 
for odor and not for sweetness. In 
some cases it is possible to use 
50 per cent less of the chemical 
and still maintain a good odor, with 
a good final product, which will be 
slightly sour, however. 

Where a final caustic wash is 
used, after any gasoline has_ been 
rerun, it can be very nicely han- 
dled by installing a mixing column 
and settling tank in the pumping 
line between the run-down tanks 
and the storage tanks. The caustic 
is circulated, as explained for the 
continuous treating plant, and _ the 
gasoline passes through this single 
piece of equipment on its way to 
storage. 

Discarded tank car tanks can be 
used whole, or cut in sections to 
make settling tanks, and small chem- 
ical tanks for the treating equip- 
ment, and afford a very reasonable 
means of construction. Due to their 
shell thickness, if in fairly good 
condition, they are safe up to 50 
pounds pressure. 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 14.—H. H. 
Hollowell, formerly connected with 
National Supply Co. and with Union 
Tool Co. in sales departments, has 
accepted the position of sales manager 
with the Los Angeles Pump & Supply 
Co., 500 East 11th St., Los Angeles. 
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The Trend of the Times 


By Lawrence E. Smith 


N. P. N. MID-CONTINENT BUREAU, WORLD BLDG., TULSA 
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Wider Well Spacing a Remedy for Over-Production 


IL producers and_ technologists 

are beginning to give their 
views on the question of revision 
of well spacing. This method of 
curing the industry of some of its 
ills. of recurrent over-production— 
as obvious as the idea of wearing 
fewer clothes in the summer than 
in the winter—is certain to be 
adopted wherever possible. Detailed 
discussion of present well spacing 
practice and possible modifications, 
which would lead in the direction 
of more certain profits, was given 
in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, Sept. 
14, page 73. 

Writing in the October issue of 
Mining & Metallurgy, James H. 
Gardner, president of the Gardner 
Petroleum Co., and prominent pe- 
troleum geologist, set out some of 
the costs of the present practice 
of spacing wells one to 10 acres. 
He characterized it as “almost an 
economic crime in many fields, for 
example, Seminole.” 

At the time Mr. Gardner’s ar- 
ticle was written, Seminole district 
had produced about 75 million bar- 
rels of oil at a development cost 
of $92,000,000. At an average re- 
turn of $1.40 per barrel, this oil 
had returned $105,000,000. 


“One company has. produced 17 
million barrels of oil and, including 
the cost of the leases, it has taken 
13 million barrels of oil for them 
to break even,’ Mr. Gardner said. 

The question that always pops up 
in discussion of well spacing is this: 
Would as much oil be recovered by 
fewer wells? There is no question 
that it would be recovered at a slower 
rate. In the end, though, what 
would be the result? Here is Mr. 
Gardner’s answer: 


“The writer believes that as much 
oil, and probably more, would be 
recovered by one well to each 40 
acres, for the reason that the pro- 
pulsive force of the gas. conten 
which carries the oil through the 
sand to the wells would be better 
conserved; there would be less by- 
passing of gas and better utiliza- 
tion of the gas, as well as conserv- 
ing the expansion of the lighter 
fractions of crude into gas at the 
point of low pressure around the 
wells. Eventually all the free oil 
which could be economically _ pro- 
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duced would find its way to the 
wells. 


“Let us assume that 16 wells to 
640 acres have produced at 4,000 
feet depth until each well is mak- 
ing only 15 barrels per day on a 
settled basis. They have ceased to 
pay profits due to each well being 
on its own power and unable to 
carry the cost of overhead, break- 
age, repairs, cleaning out, etc. Now, 
suppose that wells be drilled around 
these old wells on each 10-acre 
tract. What production would they 
make? The answer is that they 
would make only 15 barrels each on 
the average; in other words, pro- 
duction which would show a loss in 
operation and pay no return on the 
cost of the wells, even with oil 
selling at its highest figure. 

“The greatest waste in the oil 
business is the waste of money. 
This waste contributes directly to 
over-production and to the aberrant 
utilization of oil in the place of 
coal. It is believed that a lot of 
the problems of the oil business in 
both the matter of profits and con- 
servation could be solved by a wider 
spacing of deep wells in all places 
where the size of tracts permit.” 


ORE efficient drilling methods 

and the air lift have made it 
possible to get all the recoverable oil 
out of a pool in but a fraction of the 
time that formerly was required and 
due account must be taken of this, 
T. B. Slick, independent operator, 
set forth in an interview in the 
Tulsa World early in October. 

“In the future,” said Mr. Slick, 
“TI think the large companies and 
large producers should do everything 
in their power to eliminate the 10- 
acre leases, the 5-acre leases, the 
school lots, the 40-acre leases and 
the 80-acre leases, either by con- 
solidating the two 80s or the four 
40s, or by purchase, before any 
wells are drilled in a community. 
They should use every effort to se- 
cure their acreage in tracts of not 
less than 160 acres when _ purchas- 
ing in a wildcat territory. . 

“I think that there is a very easy 
way to. stabilize the oil business. 
It may take six months or it may 
take a year. Get your leases con- 


solidated into at least 160-acre 
tracts (of course this could not be 
done in proven fields), then have a 
gentleman’s agreement that you 
would develop each 160 acres with 
one string of drilling tools. With 
this kind of an agreement, the con- 
tractor can afford to take the drill- 
ing for 60 or 75 per cent of what 
he would charge where he had to 
move from tract to tract. There 
would never be any great rush, the 
roads would not be congested as 
at Seminole, they would save _ mil- 
lions of dollars in pipe lines which 
would be taken up in the course 
of six months or a year—and, fur- 
ther, when you come to the edge 
of the pool the oil fraternity would 
possibly drill two or three dry holes 
while, under the present method as 
in parts of Seminole county, there 
will be 25 to 50 dry holes drilled 
where two or three would condemn 
the territory. 


Se is the greatest pool 
of oil ever discovered. It should 
have made millions of dollars for the 
producers interested. Instead of that, 
I feel the oil fraternity has lost 
a hundred million or more. ... (Mr. 
Slick explained this by adding that 
Seminole caused the break in _ the 
market.) 


“I think it is a crime to start 
16 drilling wells on 160 acres, and 
I think the number of wells should 
be arranged in each individual field 
before the first wildeat well is drilled. 
Personally, I think there should be 
five wells drilled to the 160-acre 
lease. One in the center of each 
40 acres and one in the center of 
the 160. You will find that, by 
drilling your wells in this manner, 
the wells are only a little over 200 
feet farther apart and you will pay 
for five wells instead of 16 and, in 
time, I feel certain that each well 
will drain the additional 200 or 250 
feet. If you ever want to put air 
pressure on your sand, the center 
well could be used for that purpose. 
This would save all the expense of 
the rush of a boom field. It would 
save the cost of 11 wells. Each 
well would cost 30 or 40 per cent 
less than the same wells would if 
you were drilling 16 on the 160 
acres at one time.” 
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a Will Check Unionization 


By Warren G. Platt, Editor 


HAT constructive thing may be done by the oil 
companies now faced with possible unionization, as 
announced by the American Federation of Labor? 

In the opinion of those experienced in such matters, 
the aim of the employer should be to be in intelligent 
and sympathetic contact with the employes and_ to 
see that they have an intelligent understanding of the 
problems of management and confidence in the integ- 
rity and ability of the management. The companies 
small enough for the operating heads to be in daily 
contact with the bulk of the employes have this as- 
sociation and it remains for the heads to see that they 
maintain the proper attitude toward their men. 


The larger companies, many of them, seek to es- 
tablish such contact through some organization of em- 
ployes commonly called employe representation. 
There are many forms of this, but in a nutshell they 
all boil down to employes electing some of their num- 
ber to meet with the management and in some _ in- 
stances to participate to some extent in certain man- 
agement problems for which they may be _ qualified. 
The point is to give the employes a ready and ac- 
curate means for expressing their ideas and through 
which the management may get the attentive ear of their 
employes on problems, the details of which can only 
be discussed satisfactorily with a few men. 


The American Plan Association of Cleveland arranged 
a conference at Cleveland some time back of those in- 
terested in management of employes. That confer- 
ence, in the language of the association brought out three 
main points on employe representation plans, as fol- 
lows: 

“1—No plan of employe representation can be put 
in successful operation until the majority of the em- 
ployes have been educated or sold on the idea. 

“2—Under no circumstances should any plan of em- 
ploye representation be discussed much less placed in 
operation, when labor trouble is threatening. 


“3—No plan of employe representation can _ possibly 
succeed unless its operation is constantly given careful, 
intelligent and sympathetic attention on the part of the 
management. Otherwise, the plan will either fail or 
prove to be an extremely dangerous venture. 

“It should be borne in mind that employe represen- 
tation is not an end in itself but a means to an end— 
the end being harmonious relations with employes. 
When employers and employes approach a settlement of 
their differences without bitterness most of the diffi- 
culties in the way of fair and mutually satisfactory 
adjustment are removed. 

“Plant councils and other forms of employe represen- 
tation have naturally excited the enmity of union labor 
officials, because they not only reduce the authority and 
influence of such officials but endanger their means of 
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livelihood. Hostility from such a source may be dis- 
regarded in placing an estimate on the value of this 
kind of effort to establish better understanding between 
management and men. 

“According to the information available (end of 1925) 
789 plants owned by 350 companies and employing 1,- 
160,000 persons, operate some plan of employe represen- 
tation. 

“If employe representation has done nothing else, it 
has given thousands of employes a_ better understand- 
ing of the many complex and difficult problems with 
which management has to contend.” 

The bigger oil companies, who have had such a plan 
in operation for many years, appear to be most success- 
ful with it. 

In the same annual report the American Plan Asso- 
ciation gives the following advice on prevention of 
strikes: 

“Many strikes might be prevented by employers if 
they would exercise ordinary precaution in hiring men. 
The time that would be consumed in asking a new em- 
ploye for the names of former employers, especially the 
last preceding employer, and in telephoning those em- 
ployers for a record of the new employe, would amount 
to nothing as compared with the time which might later 
be consumed in correcting the damages which may be 
done by agitators and other undesirables and _ which 
sometimes takes the form of worse things than strikes. 
If employers would make it a rule to investigate the 


past record of new or prospective employes and see: 


that someone besides an inexperienced clerk examines 
the information when it is secured, they would save the 
Association and themselves a lot of time, trouble and 
unnecessary expense. 

“Nothing so promotes industrial peace as a state of 
preparedness on the part of employers against those 
who seek by the use of lawless methods and otherwise to 
ferce the closed shop on industry. 

“Preparedness is not the sign of a militaristic spirit. 
More often it is the sign of a love of peace. Nations 
build warships mainly for the purpose of discouraging 
territorial aggressions on the part of other countries. 
The building of an additional war vessel is not made 
the occasion for a declaration of war. 

“So it is with organized industry. The more thoroughly 
industry is prepared to resist the aggressions of or- 
ganizations which desire to conquer and dominate it, 
the more certain it is that there will be industrial peace. 
Every fresh effort on our part to strengthen our or- 
ganization should not be made the occasion for the 
charge that we are seeking to ‘crush the union.’ Such 
is not the case. We do not seek to destroy unions—we 
simply seek to prevent the unions from destroying us.” 

Oil companies can well go and do likewise. 
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TRYING TO GIVE THE OLD CAR A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 


Bearish Influence on Markets 


HILE most every oil man, deprecates very much 
W any adverse sentiment expressed publicly in re- 
gard to the oil industry, nevertheless, these same men 
do not seem to realize—as we have pointed out before— 
that all the talk on Seminole has had a bearish in- 
fluence, to say the least, on the tank car market of the 
refineries. 

For years the industry has been told and taught to 
believe that a surplus of crude meant low prices all 
along the line and that has always come to pass. Con- 
sequently when Seminole presented its surplus of crude, 
there has been a great deal of talk about the “bad 
condition of the industry”, its “sudden bankruptcy” and 
so on. So far as the buyer of petroleum products is 
concerned, that has been the same type of information 
that he has gotten in the past and which information 
was always followed by lower markets. 

As a matter of fact, there is no reason why a surplus 
of crude oil and a low price therefore should make any 
difference in the tank car or tank wagon price except 
to the extent of the reduction in the cost of the raw ma- 
terial, which is relatively negligible oftentimes. Our 
present experience is particularly in point, because the 
surplus production is held largely by the big companies 
and cannot be bought except at a premium above the 
posted-price of crude. Therefore, a reasonable operation 
of refineries would put on the tank car market only the 
amount of products that that market could readily con- 
sume and this would mean a healthy price. But the 
hear talk has come in from all quarters and undoubt- 
edly has materially affected the market. 

Our comment on this a month ago has brought the 
following letter from C. L. Mayhall, of Anderson-Prich- 
ard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, who has _ been 
student of the market: 

“Want to congratulate you on your editorial in the is- 
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sue of August 10th, entitled, ‘The Oil Industry is Not 
All Seminole.’ We can absolutely charge a large part 
of the demoralization in our refined oil markets, dur- 
ing the past three months at least, to the continued 
talk by producers, umpires and various other Semi- 
nole operators. We had a very nice market situation 
toward the end of July, getting 7 and 7% cents for 
gasoline, with jobbers entirely willing to pay it. Semi- 
nole operators had a meeting in Oklahoma City with 
the Corporation Commission, and the Associated Press 
carried stories that evening to the effect that 800,000 
barrels per day for Seminole was predicted and a fur- 
ther cut in price unless something drastic happened. 
This started to weaken our market and we had a drop of 
a cent a gallon. ' 

“It seems rather ridiculous that an industry as large 
as the oil business and one that affects so many people 
and so much capital, should be swayed back and forth 
by such things as Seminole, where the oil all belonged to 
the big companies and not a barrel was for sale 
outside. I cannot help but believe that we could have 
gotten a great deal more for our goods this year if it 
had not been for this continued talk about over-produc- 
tion of crude, and if everyone had gone ahead, attended to 


their business and kept their mouths closed. It seems 


like the oil people must talk about their troubles all 
the time. Consumption of products is large, refinery 
stocks except at tidewater are comfortable and it is 


hard to say why these prices should obtain today.” 

Then we have received this from L. B. Simmons, vice 
president of the Rock Island Refining 
Okla.: 

“I want to congratulate you most heartily for the ar- 
ticle appearing in the NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, 
August 10th. This is one of the nicest and most com- 
mon sense articles I have seen in a long time. I have 
called several of my friends’ attention to it who have 
agreed that it is a very fine article.’”—W. C. P. 


Co., Dunean, 
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Many Difficulties Arise in Treating 


Gasoline from Various Crudes 


By A. Henriksen 


Chief Chemist, Marland Refining Co. 


Read before Technical Meeting, Western Petroleum Refiners Association, Wichita, Kans., Oct. 11, 1927. 


ficult problem due to the varia- 

tions in the quality of Mid-Conti- 
nent and west Texas crudes and the 
recent developments in refining meth- 
ods, particularly the cracking of 
high sulfur crudes. To meet these 
problems it has been necessary not 
only to carry on considerable ex- 
perimental work, but also to main- 
tain strict control and inspection after 
the experimental methods have been 
applied to the operations on a plant 
seale. 

Especially in regard to control and 
inspection may be mentioned the 
necessity of segregation of stocks as 
they are sweetened; and also the 
accurate control of the application 
of doctor solution and sulfur in or- 
der to produce a gasoline of good 


Tie refining of gasoline is a dif- 


stability to sunlight and negative 
corrosion. 

It is interesting to note that upon 
distilling some crudes, free sulfur 
is found in the gasoline and has 
a decided influence in the sweeten- 
ing action. It can be definitely stated 


that through careful control by the 
laboratory, it is possible to reduce 
the cost of refining, improve the 
product from the standpoint of cor- 
rosion, stability of color, saving of 
chemicals used, and to insure ab- 
solute uniformity of product. In ad- 
dition to the laboratory control of 
the treating process it is advan- 
tageous to also control the distilla- 
tion and fractionation processes sci- 
entifically. 
The Plumbite Method 

HE plumbite method is one with 

which you are all familiar be- 
cause of its general usage. There 
are several different types of equip- 
ment which may be used; continu- 
ous, batch, circulating; we use a 
batch circulating system, consisting 
of a cone bottom agitator equipped 
with a large draw-out line at the 
bottom connected with the centrifu- 
gal pump and mechanical mixers, 
from which a line leads back into 
the agitator near the top. The me- 
chanical mixers consist of three 8- 
foot lengths of 24-inch standard pipe 
with heads and stuffing boxes on the 
ends, the whole resting in a_hori- 
zontal position in a steel cradle. Each 
cylinder is equipped with a shaft to 
which are attached four, 4-bladed 
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propellers, similar to ordinary elec- 
tric fan blades. The propellers are 
so mounted that the throw of the 
first is opposite to that of the sec- 
ond and the throw of the third is 
opposite to that of the fourth, thus 
giving the maximum agitation con- 
tact. 

The speed of the shaft is from 
100 to 150 r.p.m.. By means of this 
equipment, a certain percentage of 
both the doctor solution or caustic 
and gasoline is pumped through the 
mixer where a thorough contact is 
made. The entire quantity of oil 
can be circulated in a short period 
of time, depending upon the ca- 
pacity of the agitator. (The paper 
on “Refining Panhandle Crude’ pre- 
sented by Mr. Walter Miller at the 
A. P. I.-at Dulsa, Dee. 7, 8, 9, 1926, 
gives a complete description of the 
above apparatus.) 


N OPERATION, the raw gasoline, 

after being charged to the agitator, 
is washed with caustic solution when 
considerable hydrogen sulfide is pres- 
ent. This removal of hydrogen sul- 
fide saves the lead in the doctor so- 
lution which would otherwise be pre- 
cipitated as lead _ sulfide. 

After withdrawing the caustic so- 
lution, the doctor solution is circu- 
lated through the system, the re- 
action being that the mercaptans are 
changed into lead mercaptides, which 
upon the addition of free sulfur will 
react or break down, giving disul- 
fide or a gasoline sweet in odor and 
negative to doctor test, and _ lead 
sulfide. It is necessary to have suf- 
ficient sodium plumbite present to 
react with all the active mercaptans 
present in the gasoline to sweeten 
it quickly. The preliminary removal 
of the hydrogen sulfide has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


(1) Decreases the quantity of lead 
required to sweeten. 

(2) For a given solution of plum- 
bite, the time required for the sweet- 
ening is reduced. 

(3) A more accurate control of 
sulfur and therefore better corrosion 
test. 

We have found two operating con- 
ditions which have an important bear- 
ing on stability and corrosion tests 
on the finished gasoline; these are: 

(1) The necessity of agitators ab- 


solutely clean and free of lead sul- 
fide, sulfur and other sludging ma- 
terials remaining after previous 
treats. This can be prevented by 
the installation of suitable coils with 
which to wash the sides and cones 
with water. 


(2) The guarding against the ac- 
cumulation of sulfur-bearing scale and 
sludge in the run tanks as this will 
often cause gasoline to  redissolve 
so much sulfur that the treatment 
cannot be controlled for corrosion 
test. 


The Lead Sulfide Sweetening 


HE role that lead sulfide or spent 

doctor plays in sweetening is 
interesting. Lead sulfide that is sus- 
pended in a caustic solution in a cur- 
rent of air is slowly oxidized to lead 
sulfite, and thiosulfate and _ finally 
sulfate. These compounds are solu- 
ble in the caustic solution forming 
sodium plumbite and sodium sulfate. 
It is in this way that with the aid 
of considerable time and in the pres- 
ence of oxygen, lead sulfide will 
sweeten even the most difficult gaso- 
lines, such as Amarillo. The lead 
sulfide apparently has a catalytic 
effect on speeding up the action of the 
doctor solution, and in addition absorbs 
and holds mechanically considerable 
quantities of mercaptans which make 
it easier for the plumbite reaction 
to be completed. 


The Reclaimed Doctor 


Y USING the same principle as 

stated above, a very important 
method of preparing plumbite for 
sweetening is possible by making what 
we call a reclaimed doctor solution. 
The spent doctor solution containing 
lead sulfide suspended in caustic, is 
drawn from the agitator into a tank 
which is equipped with steam and air 
coils. Compressed air passes through 
perforations in the coils at the bot- 
tom of the tank, thus agitating the 
lead sulfide and oxidizing it to lead 
sulfite, thiosulfate and sulfate, these 
compounds having been identified in 
the reclaimed plumbite solution. When 
the reaction is complete, the black 
solution will clear up to a colorless or 
slightly reddish color. The tempera- 
ture is controlled by steam in closed 
coils and a maximum of over 200° 
Fahr. is reached. The heat helps to 
oxidize and decompose sulfur and im- 
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RASS Cylinder, Brass Pis- 

ton Valve, Brass Foot 
Valve; smooth acting pump that 
accurately dispenses full gallons, 
halves or quarts; positive shut-off 
nozzle that can’t drip—these and 
Bennett Quality Construction 
throughout have made BIG 
BERTHA America’s most pop- 
ular kerosene tank outfit. 
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MODEL 1060 


60 gal. cap. round tank, 22%,’ diame- 
ter, 38” high, angle braced on under- 
side of head for rigid pump support; 
screened and lockable, 11’’ wide, cov- 
ered fill opening, metal gauge stick 
and standard BIG BERTHA Gallon 
a . 63” high over all; wt. approx. 
164 Ibs. 


MODEL 1065 
65 Gal. cap. square tank, 22” square, 
3314” high, 58” high over all. Wt. ap- 


prox. 180 lbs. Other specifications 
same as Model 1060. 
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purities, thus removing these harm- 
ful compounds, that are usually pres- 
ent in spent doctor. The doctor 
solution is now called reclaimed doc- 
tor and is ready for storage until 
used. The properties of this solution 
are very similar and have the same 
effect upon gasoline as new doctor 
solution. 

The advantages derived from this 
process are numerous. There is a 
saving of chemicals, both lead and 
caustic. It may be used without en- 
dangering the chances of meeting 
corrosion test. Its action is as rapid 
as new doctor and the so-called lead 
sulfide break is better and settles 
even quicker than when new doctor 
is used. The color of the gasoline 
is not injured and the stability of 
the color in both sunlight and dark 
is as good as when new doctor solu- 
tion is used. 


The Laboratory Control of Sulfur 


and Doctor Solution 


HE entire reclaiming process is 
under laboratory control. It is 
a great aid to know the exact per- 
centages of lead and caustic present 
in the doctor solution. A great deal 
of care is taken so that these per- 
centages remain constant in the solu- 
tion to be used at all times. This 
enables the treater to get more uni- 
form results upon all batches of 
gasoline, in this way greatly speed- 
ing up the production and obtaining 
better products. If the gravity of 
the doctor solution is low (10-12°Be) 
with a definite small percentage of 
lead (0.8%) the break or lead sulfide 
formed when the gasoline is sweet, 
will settle quickly and _ thoroughly, 
so that no final wash is necessary. 
In addition to this, laboratory con- 
trol on the quantity of sulfur that is 
necessary to break out and sweeten 
the gasoline, enables the treatment to 
be carried on more efficiently. How- 
ever, if. hydrogen sulfide is present 
and lead sulfide or spent doctor is 
used, the quantity of sulfur required 
is much less and in the plant if these 
conditions are present the decrease in 
the quantity of sulfur added must be 
governed accordingly. It is very diffi- 
cult to know the sulfur necessary for 
various batches of gasoline unless the 
preliminary determination is made in 
the laboratory. The importance of the 
sulfur control is shown by the fact 
that with certain gasoline a few pounds 
of extra sulfur in a 1000-barrel batch 
will throw the gasoline off in cor- 
rosion test. 


The Treating of Pressure Distillate 


HE problem of treating light 

products of cracking processes 
whether pressure or atmospheric, is 
one which has engaged the industry’s 
attention for 20 or 30 years. Even 
before cracking became a factor in 
refining, a cracked gasoline and kero- 
sene were made in the old coke still 
operation at atmospheric pressure, 
which in many respects’ presented 
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problems harder to solve than in the 
case of products made under pressure. 

Initially the cracked gasoline so 
made was such a small part of the 
total: produced, and the specifications so 
liberal that it was not until the inter- 
nal combustion motor came into fairly 
general use that much attention was 
paid to it. The main progress made in 
the early days was developing the 
knowledge that a distillation of the 
products after acid treating was neces- 
sary to do away with excessive gum- 
ming tendencies. Incidentally, that 
fact is still apparently fundamental 
today because we know of no method 
of acid treating of cracked products 
which gives satisfactory results in 
this respect, without subsequent dis- 
tillation or heat treatment of some 
kind. ; 

In other words, it was learned then 
that gums were formed by heat in 
acid treated cracked products and that 
it was much cheaper to form these 
gums by heating in the refinery 
than to have them develop in the 
internal combustion motor, with the 
consequent difficulty of sticky valves, 
excessive carbon deposit, etc. 

In the last few years, more partic- 
ularly since the advent of the high 
temperature, high pressure _ proc- 
esses and the newer atmospheric pres- 
sure processes, a great deal of scienti- 
fic experiment and investigation has 
been carried out, and various methods 
of handling these products have been 
advanced from time to time. Many 
of these will occur to you, and all 
have been tried to a _ greater or 
lesser commercial extent. 

There are various methods of treat- 
ing pressure distillate: 

1—Single plumbite method in which 
the pressure distillate is acid treated, 
water washed, neutralized and sweet- 
ened with 10-12 Be. plumbite. 

2—The double plumbite method— 
the distillate is first given a doctor 
treat, then acid treated, water washed 
and then neutralized and sweetened 
with 10-12 Be. plumbite. 

The distillates treated as above men- 
tioned must be steam stilled in order 
to produce a sweet, stable product. 

38—It has been our experience that, 
if the distillate is lightly acid treated, 
water washed and neutralized with 
caustic, that a very stable product is 
produced, running through Gray tow- 
ers on the rerun battery. 

The pressure distillate is treated in 
a continuous system, composed of 
tanks or towers where the various 
stages of the process take place, per- 
mitting a constant outflow of treated 
distillate. The first stage is the acid 
treatment with 60-62 degree sulfuric 
acid. The quantity used depends upon 
the stock used, usually varies from 
2 to 8 pounds per barrel of distillate. 
There are a number of mechanical 
methods and apparatus used for add- 
ing and mixing the acid with the dis- 
tillate. 

The one used in this system is a 
small eylinder in which is suspended 


a propeller, which revolving very 
slowly, mixes the acid and oil, From 
the mixer the distillate is carried 
into a tall tank where the acid is 
allowed to settle out and is drawn off 
at the bottom. From here the dis- 
tillate flows into another mixer like 
the first, and into another settling 
tower. Thus a thorough acid treat- 
ment is insured. Next, the distillate 
flows into the wash tower where al! 
the acid possible is removed by water 
washing, the water being sprayed 
from the top down through the up- 
ward moving oil and withdrawn at the 
bottom. In the next tower the dis- 
tillate is given a good caustic wash 
with about 8 degrees Be. caustic to 
neutralize any acid or acid-compounds 
so that the distillate on leaving is 
neutral and will be stable when stored. 


The Gray Tower Process 


HE treated pressure distillate is 

now rerun in six shell stills 
equipped with Gray towers, in order 
to obtain the gasoline fraction. The 
vapors from all the stills enter a 
common header, in this way equa- 
lizing all the vapors going through 
the Gray towers. 

The tower streams that drop back 
are used as reflux over the towers 
again. In connection with the re- 
running of pressure distillate, the 
Gray vapor phase method of treating 
oil has become very popular with 
the refiners in the last few years. 
This method consists in treating the 
gasoline vapors as they come over 
from the still and allows them to pass 
through 30-60 mesh fuller’s earth. The 
action of the clay polymerizes some of 
the unsaturates and removes most of 
the color compounds and_ unstable 
compounds from the gasoline. These 
polymers collect and are continuously 
removed from the clay. 

The polymerization is about .5 per 
cent volume of the total pressure dis- 
tillate being rerun or .8 per cent of 
the pressure gasoline produced. The 
polymer fraction is pumped back into 
the charging distillate so that all the 
gasoline is recovered. With proper 
control of Gray tower we are able to 
get 1800 barrels to 5000 barrels yield 
per ton of clay, depending on the 
number of times the clay has _ been 
burned. 


The gasoline after the Gray tower f 


treatment has a stability varying from 
30 to 25 color during four hours sun- 
light. 


Soda Ash Wash After Gray Towers 


N CONNECTION with the finished 

gasoline from the Gray tower an- 
other stage of treatment is employed. 
The streams of gasoline are washed 
with sodium carbonate solution as 
they go into the run down tanks. 
The result of this soda wash is to 
remove the sulfur dioxide from the 
decomposition of sulfo-compounds and 
alkyl-esters by the fuller’s earth, be- 
fore they have time to react with the 
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When the Golden Spike 


was driven atPromentory, 
transportation was a slow, 
hazardous, painful experi- 
ence. There was much 
left to accomplish in the 
way of better transporta- 
tion. 
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LIGHTED AIRWAYS ; 


1950 osad 
The great Limited trains 
Bands of silver light out the black sky—darting ’planes swoop through of the present roar 


the zones of light—circling down to the landing field of a great airport 
-. in safety. The night is conquered. 


. that is why NATURALINE, 


through the night. On 


time tothe second...motor- 
For safe flying safe fuel is essential . 


the superaviation fuel was developed. 46 pounds per hundred gailons buses ply the highways rae 
lighter than U. S. Army Fighting Grade gasoline, NATURALINE in motor cars carry their 
its lightness presents added safety ... 


added carrying capacity 
reater_ usefulness. Highly volatile, unvarying in performance, 

ATURALINE is the natural answer to questions involved with 
aerial fueling. It is ‘‘making the air safe for humanity.” 


owners home —they are 
the transport of Today ... 
but Tomorrow will witness 
the advent of the airway. 
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The Vilter Mfg. Co. 


1136 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 







Established 
1867 





Vilter High Speed Refrigerator Machine 





Oil Refinery Equipment 
Refrigerating Machinery 
Oil Cooling Coils and 
Gasoline Condensers 












We will gladly figure 
on your requirements 






Branch Offices in All Principal Cities | 


Treating Plant 
Ulcers nea 
: Installed — 


Using equipment al- 
ready on the lease, you 
can soon arrange a plant 
for treating any quanti- 
ty and any variety of 
“cut oil” with— 




















There is no heavy in- 
vestment. Sufficient 
treating capacity for 
flush production does 
not penalize the opera- 
tor at a later period. 


WM. S. BARNICKEL 
& CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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highly unsaturated hydrocarbons and 
aromatic compounds. The sulfur di- 
oxide in the presence of moisture 
forms weak sulfurous acid which will 
react with the unsaturated and aro- 
matic compounds forming’ unstable 
compounds. By the use of sodium 
carbonate the color stability of gaso- 
line is insured as much as possible 
for both dark and sunlight tests. 


Phase Treatment of Cross 


Process Gasoline 


Vapor 


UR Cross process equipment con- 

sists of two standard 2000-barrel 
per day units and three 19-ton Gray 
vapor phase treating towers. The 
Cross operation is practically standard, 
the bubble towers being controlled 
for end point gasoline. The gasoline 
vapors pass to the Gray towers, and 
down through the bed of fuller’s 
earth. The treated gasoline vapors 
pass from the bottom of the Gray 
towers to the condensers. 

The Gray towers are 11 feet in 
diameter and 16 feet high. Thé clay 
bed is 8 feet thick, thus allowing 
ample vapor space above and below 
the reaction zone. The average rate 
through the tower is 25 barrels per 
hour. The pressure drop through the 
clay bed is 3% pounds and the 
temperature loss only 5 to 10° Fahr. 
This temperature loss is so small 
that there is no difficulty in control- 
ling the bubble towers to give the 
desired end point at the outlet of the 
Gray tower. 

The polymer fraction drains from 
the bottom of the tower to a drum. 
The float controlled pump transfers 
the polymers from the pump to the 
evaporating tower where the gasoline 
content is re-evaporated. The polymer 
fraction represents about 4 per cent 
of the gasoline by volume and con- 
tains about 80 per cent gasoline and 
20 per cent true polymer. In other 
words, the net loss due to polymeriza- 
tion is about 0.8 per cent. 

We use 30-60 mesh fuller’s earth 
from Riverside, Texas. The yields of 
stable gasoline are dependent upon 
the relative age of the clay. Thus 
typical yields are as follows: 

1% burn Clay 5000 barrels per ton 

14 burn Clay 3000 barrels per ton 

40 burns Clay 1800 barrels per ton 

These figures are based on sweet 
crudes such as Tonkawa, Burbank, etc. 
The clay is used until the color of the 
stream is 27, when the clay is steamed, 
dumped and burned in a Wedge fur- 
nace. 

The gasoline from the Gray tower 
carries appreciable quantity of sul- 
fur dioxide and we have just found 
it necessary to remove this at once 
if a stable product is to be made. 
We, therefore inject a _ solution of 
soda ash into the gasoline condensers, 
and by the time the gasoline reaches 
the run tanks the sulfur dioxide 
is completely removed. 

The Cross gasoline is sweetened by 
the plumbite as described above and 


results in a 30 color gasoline stable 
to sunlight giving 25 color after 4 
hours exposure. 


Hypochlorite Method of Treatment 


HE hypochlorite method has been 

‘used to some extent for sweeten- 
ing straight run gasolines, and is 
handled in continuous systems. 

The general procedure starts with 
washing the gasoline in towers, coils 
or baffles with strong caustic solu- 
tion (about 18 to 20° Be.). This 
removes all the hydrogen sulfide and 
some of the mercaptans. The water 
washing of the gasoline to remove 
the caustic solution is in the next 
tower. At this time the hypochlorite 
is forced into the system and mixed 
with the gasoline by means of coils, 
baffles, etc. After the mixing with 
hypochlorite, it is allowed to settle 
out as completely as possible before 
the final water wash is given. 


Either sodium or calcium hypo- 
chlorite may be used, the sodium 
can be handled with less trouble. 


The strength is usually about 5 to 
8 grams of available chlorine per 
gallon of solution, and the excess 
caustic is about 3 to 5 grams per gal- 
lon of solution. 

The action of hypochlorite is pri- 
marily one of oxidation, but some 
chlorinating may take place. How- 
ever, the greatest drawback to this 
method is the fact that it oxidizes 
other compounds as well as mer- 
captans, the products of which are 
often detrimental because they can- 
not easily be removed from the gaso- 
line. 


Copper Oxide Method of Sweetening 


HERE is obviously a great ad- 

vantage to be able to sweeten in 
the vapor phase in connection with 
the Gray process. 

The use of copper oxide for vapor 
phase sweetening is being given con- 
siderable experimental work-out at 
this time. The copper oxide has been 
found to sweeten all crudes tried, 
even the Canadian and Amarillo. The 
yield obtained and the efficiency of the 
process is directly proportional to the 
porosity of the CuO and the surface 
exposed. The sweetening reactions 
that take place are given by Woods 
and cooperators. 

CaO x 2 Ree =~ (RS). Cu HO 


Copper Oxide Mercaptan Copper Di- 
sulfide and Water. 

(RS), Cu x Heat —» RSR x CuS 
Copper Disulfide and Heat Alkyl 
Sulfide and Copper Sulfide 

Copper oxide has no effect upon mono- 
sulfides, disulfides, thiophenes or sul- 
fur. 

There are various processes that 
have been tried out in the laboratories 
and on commercial scale although the 
plumbite appears to be the most 
practicable and economical for the 
sweetening of gasoline. 
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On the following pages are published part of the papers on the air-gas 
lift and gas-oil ratios which are being presented at the meeting of the 
Petroleum Division of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers in Fort Worth Oct.19 and 20. Two sessions of this meeting of 
oil company engineers were to be devoted to this subject, which is of great 


interest throughout the oil industry now. 


John M. Lovejoy, vice-president 


of the Amerada Petroleum Corp., is chairman of one session and J. B. 
Umpleby, president, Petroleum Reclamation Co., Bradford, Pa., chairman 


,. Of the second. 


Variables Influencing the Gas-Oil Ratio 
As Measure of Production Efficiency 


By Lester CG. Uren 


Professor of Petroleum Engineering, University of California 


Presented at meeting of Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., Fort Worth, Oct. 19-20. 


search have established the fact 

that the expulsive force which 
drives petroleum into wells, from 
the reservoir sands in which it is 
stored by nature, is primarily an ex- 
pression of the energy latent within 
compressed natural gas dissolved or 
occluded in, or otherwise associated 
with the oil. Each barrel of oil 
produced is forced into the recovery 
well by the expansive energy of a 
certain volume of compressed gas, 
originally stored with the oil in the 
pores of the reservoir rock; and each 
cubic foot of gas so produced with 
the oil and expanded to atmospheric 
pressure, reduces by so much, the 
total energy available for oil expul- 
sion. So important has this rela- 
tionship between the volumes of gas 
and oil produced seemed, that petro- 
leum production technologists have 
come to regard the “gas-oil ratio”, 
or the “gas factor” as it has been 
more conveniently termed, as a meas- 
ure of oil production efficiency. Dif- 
ferent methods of oil recovery and 
production devices are now compared 
on this basis and estimates of ulti- 
mate recovery obtainable through 
their use are considered by many to 
be inversely proportional to the value 
of their respective gas factors. 


Pree studies and laboratory re- 


The writer has been among those 
who have given support to a wide- 
spread movement toward a _ proper 
recognition of the significance of the 
gas factor as a guide in the control 
of producing oil wells, and does not 
wish to in any way oppose its more 
extended application. It seems neces- 
sary however, in view of the almost 
elemental faith with which the prin- 
ciple of the gas factor has been re- 
ceived in many quarters, to point out 
that it is a most complex factor, and 
one which cannot be regarded as an 
absolute index of production effi- 
ciency without due regard to other 
contributing factors by which it is in- 
fluenced to an important degree. The 
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Uren is the author of the series 
of articles on Improved Produc- 
tion Methods which is running ex- 
clusively in National Petroleum 
News, two articles appearing each 
month. 

The next three articles in this 
series are to be on Oil Well Pump- 
ing Practice, including descrip- 
tions of various types of plunger 
pumps and oil well pumping ac- 
cessories, 











mere recording of a low gas factor 
obtained through the use of some 
method or device, does not  neces- 
sarily imply efficient oil production; 
and conversely, a high gas factor does 
not always signify inefficient recovery. 
Other variables must also be taken 
into consideration, and when _ these 
are given due weight, it may at 
times be found that the well pro- 
ducing with a relatively high gas fac- 
tor is the more efficient. It is the 
purpose of this paper to review the 
factors which influence the _ gas-oil 
ratio, explaining the effect of each, 
in the hope of arriving at a more 
complete understanding of the signi- 
ficance and range of application of this 
useful index of production efficiency. 


The Influence of Decline ‘of ‘Field 
Pressure’ on the Gas Factor 


It is a fact well known to all, that 
the volume of gas at atmospheric 
pressure which may be produced from 
a cubic foot of formational gas, is a 
function of the pressure with which 
the gas is stored in the reservoir 
sand, and yet this fundamental prin- 
ciple seems to have been lost sight 
of by many who _ indiscriminately 
compare gas factors obtained from 
wells of all ages and producing under 
widely varying field pressures. If a 
certain amount of energy is required 


to force a given volume of oil through 
the reservoir sand into a well, it is 
clear that provision of this energy 
will require the expansion of a larger 
volume of gas when the field pressure 
is low, than is necessary when the 
gas exists under relatively higher 
pressure. Consequently, it is natural 
to expect that the gas factor will 
range progressively to higher values 
as the well ages, or as a field is 
drained of its gas in the normal course 
of development. 


N COMPARING the efficiencies of 

different wells, we are interested 
not so much in the actual volumes of 
gas produced with the oil, but rather 
with the energy consumption repre- 
sented in the expansion of this gas 
from the pressure at which it existed 
in the oil sand. When reduced to the 
energy basis of comparison, it will 
often happen, when the efficiencies of 
two wells are compared, that the one 
showing the highest gas factor will be 
producing its oil with a lower unit 
energy consumption. For example, 
suppose that in case No. 1, a well is 
producing with a gas factor of 1,500 
cubic feet per barrel from a formation 


pressure of 250-pounds per square 
inch; while in No. 2, 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas is produced with each 


barrel of oil, but the formation pres- 
sure is 500-pounds per square inch. 
Here well No. 2 has the lower gas 
factor, but is producing its oil with 
an energy consumption of approxi- 
mately 1.4-times that of No. 1. It 
is submitted that a more appropriate 
basis of efficiency comparison would 
be the product of the gas factor 
by the number of times the volume 
of the gas has increased in expand- 
ing from the formation pressure to 
that at which its volume is measured. 


The Influence of Advancing 
Wells in Increasing the Gas 


In addition to decling formational 
pressure, the advancing age of a well 
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is accompanied by the development 
of oil-drained channels within the 
more permeable component members 
of the productive zone, through which 
gas finds a ready means of escape to 
the wells. Gas is thereby enabled 
to pass through the sands from points 
remote from the wells, without com- 
parable movement of the oil. Oil 
entering the wells is thus produced 
in association with gas, only a small 
portion of which may have had any 
influence in bringing about its move- 
ment through the sand. The gas 
factor is by this means greatly in- 
creased. 

There would seem to be no means of 
estimating with any degree of ac- 
curacy, the extent of gas channeling, 
though it unquestionably increases 
with the age of the wells and with 
the amount of oil drained from the 
sands. Intensity of development, as 
exemplified by close spacing of wells, 
will no doubt also have an important 
influence in rapid development of 
gas channels. Intersection of drain- 
age cones about closely-spaced wells 
may quickly develop oil-drained chan- 
nels through which gas is free to 
migrate over great distances. 

If these considerations are valid, 
the conclusion is inescapable’ that 
lapse of time, resulting in partial 
drainage of oil and greater freedom 
of movement of gas throughout the 
productive formation, will lead to 
gradual increase in the gas-oil ratio 
of producing oil wells. 


Variation of the Gas Factor with 
Flow Resistance Offered by the 
Reservoir Sand to Movement of Oil 


HE energy necessary to force oil 

through the reservoir sand over a 
given distance to a well outlet, will 
of course depend upon the resistance 
to flow offered by the reservoir sand. 
Fine-grained sands having small pore 
spaces and composed largely of angu- 
lar grains of rough-surfaced minerals, 
offer materially greater resistance to 
passage of oil through them than 
coarser and more porous media com- 
posed of well rounded, smooth sur- 
faced minerals. The flow resistance 
is also influenced to an important 
degree by the viscosity and surface 
tension of the oil, low values for 
these properties permitting greater 
freedom of movement of the oil 
through the restricted apertures of 
the reservoir sand. 

The resistance to movement offered 
by the sand,’ will primarily deter- 
mine the amount of energy neces- 
sary to accomplish expulsion of the 
oil, though the rate of flow and the 
distance over which the oil must 
travel, will also be determining fac- 
tors. High sand resistance resulting 
from either small size of sand pores, 
high viscosity of oil, high rate of 
flow or long transmission distance, 


. For a discusion of the forces resisting 
expulsion of petroleum from _ reservoir sand, 
see a paper by the author, printed’ in 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, issue of February 
9, 1927, pp. 67-76. 
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will tend toward increase in the gas 
factor, and vice versa. Any means 
of reducing the sand resistance to 
flow of oil and gas, such as forming 
cavities about the wells within the oil 
sand, should also be effective in re- 
ducing the gas factor. Obviously, 
these physical variables cannot be 
ignored in estimating the relative 
efficiencies of producing wells by 
comparison of their respective gas 
factors. 


The Influence of Release of Gas From 
Solution in Oil on the Gas Factor 


HE solubility of gas in petroleum 

decreases in straight-line rela- 
tionship with pressure. Accordingly, 
as pressure is released within an oil- 
bearing formation by production of a 
part of the oil and gas, much of the 
remaining gas, though originally in 
solution in the oil, assumes gaseous 
form and exists within the oil in the 
form of minute bubbles. These oc- 
cluded gas bubbles become trapped 
within the sand pores, and it is by 
reason of their continued expansion 
that oil is ejected. Experimental 
data indicate that the fluids move 
through the drainage channels in 
chains of alternating oil-filaments and 
gas bubbles, the latter continually 
expanding due to decline in pressure 
as they approach the well outlets. 

While expanding gas bubbles are 
thus largely responsible for the ejec- 
tion of petroleum from the sands, 
it is also true that they interpose 
considerable resistance to flow. As 
each gas bubble passes from pore to 
pore of the reservoir sand, through 
the restricted communicating chan- 
nels, it must be subjected to con- 
siderable distortion, a requirement 
which in the aggregate occasions great 
energy loss.2. Furthermore, as_ the 
pressure declines and the occluded gas 
bubbles increase in size, the oil be- 
comes more viscous and the energy 
necessary to force the fluids through 
the sand increases. 

For a given pressure drop, less 
energy is consumed if the final or 
delivery pressure is high than if it 
is low, for the mean viscosity of the 
oil will be lower, the gas bubbles will 
have a smaller average size and they 
will therefore be more easily forced 
through the sand. If an _ elevated 
delivery pressure is maintained, there 
is a_ relatively greater percentage 
of the space within the drainage 
channels available for movement of 
oil and consequently more oil flows. 
This is in all probability, why main- 
tenance of back-pressure on a well 
permits of producion with a_ lower 
gas factor than is possible when the 
gas is fully expanded, and explains 
also why the _ ultimate production 
of oil is increased thereby. 

It is to be noted, however, that the 


2. For a discussion of the influence of gas 
bubbles on the movement of oil through 
reservoir sands, see an article by the author 
in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws, issue of 


January 26, 1927, pp. 71-79. 


advantages gained by maintenance of 
an elevated delivery pressure are 
offset to some extent by the energy 
latent within the gas bubbles not 
fully expanded on admission to the 
well. That is, the saving in energy 
secured by establishing conditions 
which limit the size of the gas 
bubbles within the oil, and the energy 
loss occasioned by permitting them to 
escape from the oil sand before they 
are fully exanded, are opposing fac- 
tors, and maximum efficiency can be 
secured only by obtaining a proper 
balance between’ them. In other 
words, for any given conditions, there 
is a certain back-pressure or de- 
livery pressure, which, if maintained, 
will result in a minimum energy loss 
and a maximum ultimate yield of oil. 


XPERIMENTS' conducted under 

the supervision of the writer have 
indicated the essential truth of this 
theory. In these experiments, gas- 
saturated oil contained within the 
pores of an unconsolidated sand in a 
steel pressure tank, was_ permitted 
to escape through a miniature well 
penetrating the shell of the tank. In 
successive experiments, sand, oil and 
initial pressure conditions were main- 
tained precisely alike, except that the 
miniature well was required to dis- 
charge oil under variable, controlled 
back pressures. Variation in back 
pressure was obtained by inserting 
small “beans” or flow plugs having 
different sized apertures, in the flow 
line. An accompanying figure on page 
75 indicates the total yield of oil for 
each of four different sizes of “beans” 
(ie., for four different back pres- 
sures) and it will be noted that the 
0.1875” aperture gave the maximum 
yield, while smaller and larger aper- 
tures resulted in a lower ultimate 
yield. The most efficient back pres- 
sure resulted in an ultimate produc- 
tion 17% in excess of that which 
was secured with the least efficient.’ 


The writer has seen comparable field 
data secured from actual producing 
wells, which prove without doubt that 
controlled back pressure will result 
in increased oil recovery, and that 
there is a certain definite pressure 
for every set of conditions which will 
result in maximum yield. Determina- 
tion of this most efficient back pres- 
sure is admittedly a difficult problem, 
and even though we are able to de- 
termine it precisely for a given well 
at a particular time, it does not re- 
main constant, but continually changes 
as the formation pressure and volume 
of oil flow decline. 


Application of back pressure to 
producing wells results in reduction 
of the gas factor, as explained above, 


8. The experiments were performed by 
W. H. Morrison, E. Neal, S. Holmes and 
H. Pyle, senior petroleum engineering students 
in the University of California, with the 
assistance of Mr. R.’ S. McIntyre, Instructor 
in Petroleum Engineering, University of 
California. 
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the volume of gas produced with each 
barrel of oil decreasing as the back 
pressure increases. Up to a certain 
point, this conservation of gas re- 
sults in increased ultimate recovery, 
but beyond this point the energy 
loss in gas not fully expanded as dis- 
charged from the well, exceeds that 
conserved by reduction of the gas 
factor, and thus the ultimate recovery 
is diminished. Too low a gas factor, 
if obtained by increasing the back 
pressure above the critical point, may 
be indicative of reduced production 
efficiency rather than the reverse. 


Influence of Recovery Rate on 
Production Efficiency 


XPERIMENTS on the resistance 

offered by sand to the flow of oil 
containing occluded gas _ bubbles, 
through its pores, have shown that 
the resistance to flow varies with some 
power of the rate of flow in excess 
of unity. That is, to double the rate 
of flow, something more than twice 
as much energy is required. It fol- 
lows therefore, that gas energy may 
be conserved by reducing the rate 
of production of oil wells, and if a 
producer is content with a lower pro- 
duction rate, he may, within certain 
limits, secure a greater ultimate re- 
covery from his property. This would 
normally be accomplished by apply- 
ing back pressure which would re- 
sult in a lower gas factor. 


Influence of Well Spacing on the Gas 
Factor and on Ultimate Recovery 


In a previous section of this paper, 
it has been shown that gas channel- 
ing through oil-drained spaces within 
the reservoir sand is responsible for 
increase in the gas factor, and that 
this increase is accelerated as drain- 
age proceeds. Such action is pro- 
moted by close spacing of the wells, 
over-lapping drainage cones permit- 
ting extensive gas migration over 
wide areas. 

It has also been demonstrated that 
the energy loss in moving oil through 
the sand is a function of the rate of 
flow, increasing as the flow increases. 
Experimental data indicate that, due 
to the radial flow characteristics of 
fluids draining into wells, the rate 
of flow is greatly increased in the 
immediate vicinity of the walls of the 
wells. Computations indicate that 
more than half the total energy loss 
in moving oil through sand over a 
300-foot drainage radius toward a 
6-inch well, occurs within 10-feet of 
the walls of the well. Every addi- 
tional well drilled within the drain- 
age radius of another well thus be- 
comes a center of rapid gas expansion, 
and is therefore to be regarded as a 
liability in the gas-energy balance 
sheet. Providing the wells are not 
spaced beyond oil-drainage radius of 
each other, the fewer the number of 
wells used, the less rapidly will the 
oil be drained; and because of the 
lower average rate of flow of fluids 
through the sands, the energy con- 
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sumption per barrel of oil produced 
will be lower. Hence the ultimate 
recovery of oil will be greater for 
widely spaced wells than for closely 
spaced wells, providing the interval 
between wells does not exceed the 
natural radius of oil drainage. 

To many this will seem to be a 
fallacious conclusion, for it is directly 
contrary to generally accepted belief. 
The writer, however, has additional 
proof in the results of a series of 
experiments conducted in the _ pres- 
sure drainage tank mentioned in a 
previous section.* A group of tests 
was performed in which the initial 
sand, oil and pressure conditions were 
identical, but in which the number of 
wells used in draining the tank was 
varied in successive tests. Table I 
gives the results. Inspection of the 
data will show that the ultimate re- 
covery decreased steadily as the num- 
ber of wells increased, except that 
two wells produced more than one. 


Table 1 


Results of Pressure Drainage Tank 
Experiments to Determine  In- 
fluence of Well Spacing on 
Ultimate Recovery 


Total Recovery 
No. of Wells of Oil 
Producing cu. cm. 
. 108,750 .. 
» 10 .. 
105,700 .. 
102,500 
101,100 0. 
NE Sasasiteinsdscencinenes 24.6. 


Percentage 
Recovery 





Other evidence pointed to the con- 
clusion that a single well did not 
completey drain the tank, but that 
two wells were sufficient for the 
purpose, and additional outlets be- 
yond this number were within oil- 

4. These experiments were performed by 
A. B. Stevens, C. A. Steiner, J. M. De la 


Garza and A. Bartels, senior petroleum engi- 
neering students in the University of California. 


drainage radius of each other and were 
therefore productive of gas wastage 
and energy loss. 

The results of these experiments 
and the theoretical considerations out- 
lined above, lend support to the 
theory that close spacing of wells, 
as represented by town-lot develop- 
ment in many western and mid-conti- 
nent oil fields, is wasteful of gas 
energy and results in a lower ulti- 
mate recovery of oil than would be 
possible by wider spacing. When 
wells are drilled within oil-drainage 
radius of each other, the prevailing 
gas factor will be generally higher 
than in areas in which a proper in- 
terval between wells is maintained. 
The writer believes that additonal 
proof of this theory may be found 
by a close scrutiny of production data 
in fields in which variable spacing of 
wells in different comparable areas 
has been practiced. 


Influence of the Production Method 
on the Gas Factor 


HERE is no doubt but that the 

production method employed, the 
degree of well controll and general 
production technic of the operator have 
an important influence on the gas fac- 
tor and on gas energy consumption. 
A naturally flowing well is inefficient 
in this respect, and leads to higher- 
than-normal gas factors, because the 
formational gas is required not only 
to drive the oil into the well, but 
also to lift it to the surface. In the 
case of a 3,000-foot well, about 930,- 
000 foot-pounds of work must be 
done in merely lifting each barrel 
of oil to the surface after it enters 
the well. Assuming 100% efficiency 
a well producing, say, 1,000-barrels 
per day from this depth, must thus 
continually expend 19.57 H. P. It is 
known however, that, due to gas slip- 
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page and other inefficiencies, flowing 
wells have a very low efficiency, 
seldom exceeding 20%, and often 
much lower. Assuming 20% efficiency, 
the actual power consumption is near- 
ly 100 H. P. The formational gas 
must furnish this energy in naturally 
flowing wells, and hence their gas 
factors are higher than when other 
methods of lifting the oil are em- 
ployed. 

Gas-lift wells can be considerably 
more efficient in so far as consump- 
tion of formational gas is concerned, 
for here external energy in the form 
of gas compressed and forced down 
into the well, supplies the greater 
part of the energy necessary to lift 
the oil. It is to be noted however, 
that even in a gas-lift well, the forma- 
tional gas must provide a part of the 
energy necessary to lift the oil to 
the surface. If the volume of gas 
forced down from the surface be 
measured and subtracted from the 
total volume of gas reaching the 
surface, the formational gas factor— 
in which we are here primarily in- 
terested—will be found to be mate- 
rially lower than in naturally flowing 
wells producing under comparable con- 
ditions. 


OR maximum efficiency in any type 

of flowing well, it is important 
that the well be tubed to the proper 
depth. Tubing depth not only in- 
fluences the lift efficiency, but may 
under favorable circumstances, have 
a favorable effect in reducing gas 
channeling in the sands about the 
well. 

A pumping well may operate more 
efficiently than any other in so far 
as consumption of natural gas energy 
is concerned, for here the formational 
gas is called upon to supply only 
enough energy to force the oil into 
the well, and mechanical power em- 
ployed in lifting the oil to the sur- 
face is supplied entirely from external 
sources. If flow gas between the 
well tubing and the enclosing casings 
is prevented, and the pump is placed 
at a suitable level in the well to pre- 
vent channeling of gas toward the 
well in the reservoir sand, a pump- 
ing well may operate with a lower 
gas factor than a well operated by 
any other means. 

In some fields, edge-water pressure 
aids materially in forcing the oil into 
the wells, the oil being produced with 
comparatively little formational gas. 
It should be recognized in such cases, 
that we are dealing with a radically 
different type of expulsive force and 
that the gas factors obtained in wells 
producing by this means, are in no 
sense comparable with those obtained 
in other fields where production is 
secured entirely by the expulsive force 
of expanding natural gas. 

While the ultimate oil recovery 
will be increased through application 
of the proper degree of back-pres- 
sure to producing oil wells, the time 
within which production is secured is 
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ordinarily extended over a_ longer 
period than when no _ back-pressure 
is used; and it will perhaps happen 
that the critical back-pressure giving 
maximum ultimate recovery, will re- 
sult in unduly prolonging the period 
of exploitation. Under the highly 
competitive organization of the pres- 
ent-day oil-producing industry, an 
operator may find it expedient, or 
more profitable, to accept a smaller 
total yield from his property in a 
short period of time, than to extend 
operations over a longer period for 
a greater ultimate yield. 


The “economic life” of an oil-pro- 
ducing property, or the total life- 
period as determined by the rate of 
production yielding maximum profit 
—a conception which involves con- 
sideration of the cost of production, 
the selling price of oil, the interest 
rate demanded on capital and many 
other economic as well as_ physical 
factors—is inextricably interwoven 
with the whole subject of gas con- 
servation. From the stand-point of 
the producer, the rate of production, 
which is determined by the _ back- 
pressure employed and the resulting 
gas factor, must be an_ economic 
one; that which will result in maxi- 
mum ultimate profit. 


The gas factor which results in 
maximum ultimate oil yield will not 
ordinarily be the one which is pro- 
ductive of greatest ultimate profit to 
the producer. The oil conservationists 
and industrialists must therefore seek 
a middle ground between these two 
view-points in determining what con- 
stitutes a reasonable recovery effi- 
ciency that will be in accord with 
the public interest in a rapidly di- 
minishing national resource, and yet 
fair to the producer from the econ- 
omic stand-point. Price must con- 
trol in the final analysis: higher 
price will compel more efficient re- 
covery, while a depressed price struc- 
ture will encourage production in- 
efficiency. 

Conclusions 


emphasize the fact that the gas- 
oil ratio or gas factor of a producing 
oil well, is not a reliable index of 
production efficiency unless the in- 
fluence of a variety of other contri- 
buting factors is taken into account. 
The several variables which have a 
bearing on the magnitude of the gas 
factor are reviewed and their in- 
fluence is explained. 

The discussion and data offered 
apparently justify the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The volume of gas produced with 
a unit volume of oil is not in itself 
a measure of production efficiency un- 
less the pressure from which the gas 
expanded to its measured volume is 
taken into account. The gas factor 
is of interest only as a measure of 
energy consumed, and has no signifi- 
cance until considered in relation to 
the initial pressure at which it existed 


7 on objective of this paper is to 


within the reservoir sand. Release 
of pressure within the reservoir sand, 
occasioned by production of oil and 
gas, results normally in a _ gradual 
increase in the gas factor. It is 
suggested that better basis of com- 
parison for oilwell production effi- 
ciencies would be found in the prod- 
uct of the gas factor by the number 
of times the volume of the gas has 
increased in expanding from the for- 
mation pressure to that at which it 
is measured. 

2. The flow resistance offered by 
the reservoir sand to passage of oil 
through it, will primarily determine 
the energy necessary to accomplish 
its translation, and thus will influence 
to an important degree, the magnitude 
of the gas factor. Flow resistance 
is a function of the sand permeability, 
which in turn, depends upon the size 
of sand pores, texture of the mineral 
grain surfaces and viscosity and sur- 
face tension of the oil. The rate of 
flow and distance traversed are also 
factors of importance in determining 
the sand resistance. 

3. Release of gas from solution in 
the oil, resulting in increase in the 
oil viscosity and in the formation of 
minute gas bubbles which remain 
occluded in the oil within the sand 
pores, has an important influence in 
increasing the sand resistance to flow. 


OR this reason, the energy neces- 

sary to cause flow, and the gas 
factor, are increased as the pressure 
declines and the gas is released from 
solution in the oil. The resistance to 
flow is further increased as the oc- 
cluded gas bubbles grow in size with 
continued release of pressure. 

4. Advancing age of the wells, with 
attendent growth in the extent of 
oil-drained channels within the reser- 
voir sand, promotes channeling of 
the gas from points remote from the 
wells, without comparable movement 
of the oil. Such oils as is produced, 
is therefore accompanied by a greater 
quantity of gas than during the early 
period of development when gas chan- 
neling is not a factor of such great 
importance. 

5. Close spacing of wells also pro- 
motes channeling of gas, with a re- 
sulting high gas factor. Rapidity of 
production, which results from crowd- 
ing of wells, leads to high gas energy 
consumption and a higher gas factor 
than would be possible with properly 
spaced wells. Each additional well 
drilled within oil-drainage radius of 
other wells, is a gas energy liability 
and probably leads to a reduction in 
ultimate oil recovery. 

6. The method of production and 
technic of well control have an im- 
portant influence in determining the 
gas factor, occasioned chiefly by the 
extent to which the formational gas 
is relieved of the necessity of lifting 
the oil to the surface, and the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent channeling 
of the gas in the vicinitv of the wells. 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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control the ultimate production 

of oil and gas from a _ produc- 
ing formation and the rate at which 
this production is obtained from any 
of the producing wells in the forma- 
tion. The most important of these, 
and the one over which the great- 
est control can be exercised is the 
differential pressure existing between 
the formation and the well bore. In 
producing any well by means of 
the gas lift, it may be possible to 
change the flow tubing in a num- 
ber of ways or vary the volume 
of circulating gas or air used for 
flowing the well, but if these op- 
erations, regardless of their magni- 
tude, do not change the differential 
pressure between the producing sand 
and the well bore, they will in no 
way change the production of the 
well. If this statement be accepted 
as a fact, then all gas or air-lift 
installations should be designed with 
but one object in view, namely; a 
means by which we can economically 
control very wide ranges of dif- 
ferential pressures between the for- 
mation and the well bore. 


T eontroi are many factors which 


Factors of Production 


In gas-lift production: from any 
given formation, there are four 
major factors which govern the mag- 
nitude of the differential. They are: 
(1). The depth of the well; (2). 
type and size of flow tubing; (3). 
volume of the circulating air or gas, 
and (4). physical properties of the 


Variables 


In this regard, free-flowing wells are 
least efficient, gas-lift wells are more 
efficient and pumping wells most 
efficient. It is important that the 
well be tubed to a_ suitable depth, 
irrespective of the method of pro- 
duction employed. 

7. Application of back-pressure to 
producing wells provides a means of 
reducing the gas factor by reducing 
the rate of flow of fluids in the reser- 
voir sand, reducing the viscosity of 
the oil, and minimizing growth of the 
occluded gas bubbles within the oil 
as they approach the wells. For any 
given set of conditions, there is a 
certain back-pressure which, if main- 
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oil-gas mixture after it has reached 
the well. 

The first of these factors men- 
tioned is uncontrollable and does not 
vary. The other three are control- 
lable within certain limits. 


The degree to which the last three 
factors can be controlled will en- 
tirely govern the length of life 
of the well while on the lift, the 
lifting cost, and the daily produc- 
tion. It will also govern to some 
extent the ultimate production from 
the wells or leases producing by this 
method. These four factors will be 
discussed in detail in another part 
of this paper. 

Before proceeding further, a _ re- 
view of the present general practice 
in Texas, other than the Gulf Coast 
region, will be given. 


Panhandle Area 


EARLY all of the gas-lift wells 

in this area are from 2900 to 
3200 ft. deep. The tubing sizes in the 
wells vary from 2% in. to a maxi- 
mum of 4% in., depending upon the 
size of the well. Due to the ex- 
tremely rapid deposition of paraffin 
in the flow of tubing, it is necessary 
to clean the tubing daily or every 
other day by means of a mechanical 
scraper, the operation of which has 
been described in detail by Bennett 
and Sciater.’ 


(1) E. O. Bennett and K. C. _ Sclater; 
Some New Aspects of the Gas Lift Petro- 
leum Development and Technology in 1926, 
115. 


Mixed flow strings in the Pan- 
handle area are not used as they 
would require a different size scraper 
for each section of the tubing where 
a change in teh diameter occurs. 
This to a certain degree, limits the 
efficiency obtainable as the entire 
3,000 ft., more or less, of tubing is 
of the same diameter and therefore, 
will have a widely variable ratio 
of velocity between the bottom and 
top of the well. For the most ef- 
ficient operations it would seem that 
the velocity ratio of the gas-oil mix- 
ture throughout the tubing should 
be kept as nearly constant as _ pos- 
sible. This point will be further 
discussed in another part of this 
paper. 


HE position of the bottom of the 

tubing varies in different wells. 
In some cases it is kept at 600 ft. 
above the top of the producing for- 
mation and in other cases, it is set 
at a point just above the top of the 
producing formation. It is _ believed 
that if the tubing were set at certain 
points within these ranges, that maxi- 
mum efficiency would result. 


The required working input pres- 
sures to flow wells in the Panhandle 
varies from approximately 100 to 
225 lb. per sq. in. Under these con- 
ditions, the gross gas-oil varies from 
2200 to 3500 cu. ft, per bbl. of oil. 
The net gas-oil ratio from the sand 
varies from 200 to 600 cu. ft. per 
bbls. The starting pressures required 


Influencing the Gas-Oil Ratio 


(Continued from Page 76) 


tained, will result in maximum in the 
ultimate recovery of oil. Either high- 
er or lower back-pressures will re- 
sult in decrease in the ultimate re- 
covery. This most efficient back pres- 
sure is not constant throughout the 
life of the well, but decreases as 
the formation pressure and rate of 
production decrease. 

8. The most efficient back pressure 
and gas factor from the standpoint 
of ultimate recovery, are not usually 
those which are productive of maxi- 
mum ultimate profit to the producer. 
The “economic gas factor” is one 
which must be arrived at by a proper 
balancing of considerations which de- 


termine the financial profit to the 
producer, with considerations of con- 
servation of oil resources in the public 
interest. The selling price of petro- 
leum will determine how far the 
producer may go in meeting the con- 
servation issue. 


9. Efficiency in the use of gas 
energy in oil production depends 
primarily on proper spacing of wells, 
timeliness of development, mainte- 
nance of a suitable rate of production 
and the use of production methods 
which will utilize as large a part of 
the expulsive energy of the gas as 
may be possible in forcing oil through 
the reservoir sands into the wells. 
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on these wells vary from 250 to 500 
lb. per square inch. 

The power for compression used 
in the Panhandle area is both gas 
engines and electric motors. The gas 
is separated from the traps and 
passed thru’ gasoline compression 
plants and then into the high pres- 
sure stations. In some cases dry 
natural gas is compressed to the 
required pressures and_ transmitted 
to the lift wells. The rock pres- 
sures in the Panhandle lift wells 
vary from approximately 175 to 400 
lb. per square inch. 


West Texas Area 


AS-LIFT methods of production in 

the new fields of West Texas are 
occupying considerable attention. 
During the last 6 months, the air 
and gas lift has been employed in 
the Crane-Upton County area by the 
Humble, Tidal, Gulf, Marland, Simms, 
Landreth and other companies. In 
the Howard County fields, some pre- 
liminary experiments have been con- 
ducted but there are, as yet, no per- 
manent plants. In the Noodle Creek 
field in Jones County, the Marland 
Oil Co. has been operating by gas- 
lift methods during the last 8 
months. 


In the McCamey area, both the 
Marland and Roxana Companies have 
tried to overcome the difficulties en- 
countered in handling the corrosive 
H.S gases, but success has_ been 
limited and marked by frequent in- 
terruptions in the operations of the 
plants. The production in the Mc- 
Camey area comes from lime at about 
2100 to 2300 ft. The tubing used 
in these wells is 2% and 3in. It 
is usually set 300 or 400 ft. off bot- 
tom and the input air pressure at 
the casinghead varies from 160 to 
200 lb. Air is used as _ insufficient 
gas is available for this purpose. 
The corrosive action of the air and 
sulfur gases is so severe that tub- 
ing must be replaced in these wells 
every 6 weeks. This gas cannot be 
used for, the engines as it will com- 
pletely burn through the piston head 
in 3 or 4 months. 


The Church and Fields University 
Pool in Crane County is_ probably 
the most active area of gas-lift op- 
erations in Texas, at the present time. 
The production from this area comes 
from a lime formation from 2600 to 
2700 ft. in depth. 


One of the outstanding features of 
the operations in this pool is the 
type of surface equipment used. All 
of the plants are equipped with com- 
pressors capable of delivering gas 
for starting pressures as high as 
600 lb. and in some cases to 1,000 
Ib. Volume-control meters are _in- 
stalled in nearly all cases where 
gas is being delivered from a high- 
pressure header to _ several wells 
which require different input  pres- 
sures. Air is used to flow the wells 
as there is insufficient gas for this 
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purpose. Not all of the gas-lift wells 
are equipped with meters to measure 
the Wells’ output gas, although there 
is a meter on each input well. This, 
of course, makes it impossible to 
say just what the net gas-oil ratio 
is. 

The tubing sizes vary from 2% 
to 4 in., depending upon the size 
of the wells. The gross gas-oil ratio 
in this pool seems to be very low, 


the majority of the wells averaging’ 


from 700 to 1100 cu. ft. per bbl. 
The input casinghead pressures on 
the other hand are rather high, av- 
eraging from 150 to 215 lb. Some 
of the wells making around 400 bbl. 


have working pressures as high as 
175 lb. per square inch. 


HE tubing position in these wells 

in most cases ranges from 250 ft. 
to as high as 550 ft. off bottom. 
This is due in part to the high start- 
ing pressures off bottom and in other 
cases it is based upon the supposi- 
tion that the most efficient tubing 
position for a _ gas-lift well is at 
some critical point which may be 
anywhere from the top of the pay 
to a point several hundred feet up 
the casing. The results in this field 
show possibilities of long life for 
the gas lift, if it will be possible 
to reduce the working pressures 
against the face of the producing 
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sand as the rock pressure becomes 
depleted. 

In the Noodle Creek field in Jones 
County, the Marland Oil Co. has 
made a radical departure from con- 
ventional tubing sizes and arrange- 
ments as well as plant design and 
methods of gas recirculation. Due 
to the curtailment in drilling op- 
erations in March, 1927, only one 
well was put on_ gas-lift produc- 
tion. This was a 1400 bbl. well and 
was placed on the lift Feb. 4, 1927, 
12 days after the well was com- 
pleted. The production in the pool 
is from a lime formation at 2510 
ft. The initial rock pressure of this 
field was abnormally low, showing 
approximately 330 lb. per square 
inch. 

A 4-in. flow tubing was_ specified 
for the well but was unobtainable at 
the time, and a 5 3/16 casing was 
used as a flow string. The well 
was completed with 8 in. casing. Re- 
cording meters for gas measure- 
ments and pressures were installed 
at both input and discharge sides 
of the well. Air was forced down 
the 8 in. casing and the oil flowed 
up the 5 3/16 in. tubing in violent 
heads every 55 min. at the rate 
of 780 bbl. per day. This was un- 
satisfactory and a 2% in. tubing 
was run inside of the 5 3/16 in. and 
the gas forced down the 2% in. tub- 
ing and the oil produced between the 
2% and the 5 3/16 in. The result 
was a steady flow at 1085 bbl. daily 
with a gross gas-oil ratio of 905 
cu. ft. per bbl. and the input pres- 
sure at 195 pounds. 


HIS arrangement was considered 

satisfactory and the following 
week additional air was forced into 
the well and the input pressure drop- 
ped to 160 lb. and the well increased 
its production for a short time. After 
the well had been on the air lift 
3 months, the daily production fell 
below 500 bbl. and the input pres- 
sure had dropped to 124 lb. and the 
lifting gas-oil ratio increased to 1600 
cu. ft. per bbl. The well showed 
indications that it could flow much 
longer under the 124 lb. input pres- 
sure, due to the rapid pressure de- 
pletion in the sand on account of 
this well being offset by three other 
producers. 

At this point it was decided that 
a radical change in both the tub- 
ing arrangement and compressors 
would have to be made in order to 
obtain the desired lower input pres- 
sure. 

The high-pressure cylinder of a 
two-stage tandem-driven compressor 
was replaced by a low-pressure cylin- 
der and the volumetric capacity of 
the compressor was doubled. Both 
the 5 3/16 and 2% in. tubing were 
pulled and a mixed string consist- 
ing of 275 ft. of 3 in. tubing as 
the lower part, and 2226 ft. of 5 3/16 
in. casing as the upper part of the 
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tubing was run in the well. The 
total tubing length was 2501 ft. 
This placed the bottom of the tub- 
ing 8 ft. above the top of the sand. 

The well was then put on pro- 
duction and the input air pressure 
required to flow it was only 60 lb. 
Six pounds back-pressure was _in- 
dicated on the casinghead. This low 
pressure against the face of the sand 
resulted in an increase in the ef- 
fective drainage area of this well, 
which, in turn, resulted in a decline 
rate much slower than before the 
change was made. 


LTHOUGH the increased volume 

of input air on single stage com- 
pression gave remarkable results in 
contrast to those observed before the 
tubing change was made, it also pre- 
sented some disadvantages, the great- 
est of which was the reduction of 
the gravity of the oil from 39.5° 
to 38° A.P.I. due to increased gaso- 
line losses which were escaping to 
the air as there was no_ gasoline 
plant available to recover the va- 
pors which tested 1.2 gal. of gaso- 
line per M. feet. The daily popoff 
to the air was 950,000 cu. ft. This 
indicated a loss of 1140 gal. of gaso- 
line daily. 

It was then decided to recirculate 
the output air-gas mixture from the 
well and allow any condensate which 
might occur after compression to 
return to the well instead of install- 
ing condensing coils following the 
compressor discharge. This process 
resulted in an immediate rise in the 
gravity of the oil from 38° to 41 
A.P.I. and an increase of 24 bbl. of 
oil per day which represented the 
vapor losses in the air-gas mixture 
formerly escaping to the air. The 
gas was separated at the trap under 
a pressure of 7 lb. and delivered to 
the compressor intake at 5 lb. above 
atmosphere. This increased the com- 
pressor output 25 per cent. above 
the free air capacity and _ resulted 
in a lower input pressure on _ the 
well. It is, therefore, apparent that 
this practice may open new possi- 
bilities to gas-lift operations which 
will result in a higher overall ef- 
ficiency of ultimate production. This 
can be attained through the installa- 
tion of a tubing pattern of such 
sizes and arrangement that wells pro- 
ducing up to 1,000 bbl. daily and at 
depths up to 3,000 ft. may be flowed 
at pressures which will require only 
single stage compression. 


Depth of Wells 


Gas-lift practice in Texas, other 
than the Gulf Coast region, is con- 
fined to wells whose depths vary 
from 800 to 3,200 ft. There are some 
“wells of less than 800 ft. gas lift 
but they are unimportant and _ will 
not be discussed in this paper. Since 


the depth of a gas-lift well is a 
vital factor effecting the forma- 
tional differential and cannot’ be 


changed, its influence therefore must 
be compensated thru a variation of 
the remaining three factors. 

Type and Size of Flow Tubing 

In analyzing the present gas-lift 
practice in Texas it appears that 
every installation is of a somewhat 
different type. The trend of opera- 
tions at the present time seems to 
be toward those installations which 
are capable of lifting a barrel of 
oil to the surface with the lowest 
gross gas-oil ratio. At first thought, 
a low gross gas-oil ratio would seem 
to be highly desirable, and _ should 
be indicative of the efficiency of 
the installation, but if the gas-lift 
method of production is to occupy 
a prominent position in the produc- 
tion life of a well or lease the meas- 
ure of efficiency must be reduced 
to lifting costs per barrel in dol- 
lars and cents and the effect on ul- 
timate production rather than the 
control of the gross gas-oil ratio. 

The pressure exerted on the face 
of a producing sand of a gas-lift 
well is equal to the pressure due 
to the effective weight of the flow- 
ing column of the liquid-gas mix- 
ture plus the pressure required to 
evercome the frictional resistance of 
this mixture to flow. 


HIS pressure may be_ reduced 

through increased aeration of the 
fluid mixture provided the tubing has 
sufficient cross-section area to ac- 
commodate the increased flow of gas 
without requiring a high velocity. 
Under these conditions the loss in 
weight of the flowing column due 
to aeration is much greater than 
the increase in friction caused by 
the greater volume of gas flowing 
with the oil. The result is an over- 
all drop in pressure at the bottom 
of the tubing. This constitutes the 
principal advantage of large tub- 
ing over small tubing in cases where 
the rock pressure is  subnormal. 

In the use of large flow tubing 
it may be reasoned that the velocity 
of the gas in the lower pertion of 
the tubing might be so slow, due to 
the higher pressure of the gas in 
this portion, that it might not dis- 
seminate the oil properly and thus 
cause heading and “slippage.” This 
is quite likely to happen unless the 
lower portion of the tubing is re- 
duced to such a size that the initial 
velocity of the gas-oil mixture will 
produce a _ steady flow. The length 
of the reduced portion need not be 
more than 10 or 15 per cent. of 
the total length of the flow string. 


It is apparent that if the maxi- 
mum size tubing that can be used 
in a well is very efficient for low- 
pressure work it means that one 
tubing installation is all that is 
necessary during the gas-lift life 
of the well. This is explained by 
reason of the fact that when a well 
is larger than 1,000 bbl. daily it 
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Air-Gas Lift Installations in Gulf Coast 


By L. L. Brundred 
National Supply Co., Los Angeles 


Presentcd at meeting of Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., Fort Worth, Oct. 19-20. 


HE major portion of the pro- 
| duction of the Gulf Coast area, 
represented by South Texas and 
South Louisiana, comes from. the 
flanks of well-defined salt domes. 
This oil, containing an excellent lub- 
ricating stock, ranges from 17 to 
28° Be. gravity. Some lighter oil 
is encountered but the life of such 
fields is, in general, an open ques- 
tion. In fact there are few light 
gravity fields which have proved of 
much value. 

In all of the fields water en- 
croachment, or, more properly, water 
produced with the oil, is a vital fac- 
tor. After the first head of high- 
pressure gas is removed, ever-in- 
creasing percentages of water ap- 
pear, and naturally the life of the 
wells is materially affected thereby. 

The sands are, as a rule, extreme- 
ly fine, very soft, and must be care- 
fully excluded from the hole by the 
use of fine screen to prevent sand- 
ing up. All sands are tipped at such 
extreme angles as to make coring 
essential for the location of water 
strata, oil-bearing sands and _ im- 
portant shale beds. Even with mod- 
ern coring, the correlation of logs 
is a difficult problem. 

Due to the fact that the bulk of 
the oil is refined for its lubricat- 
ing properties, little attention has 
been paid to losses by evaporation 
in the field. This is largely influ- 
enced by the fact that the major 
companies have set a price sched- 
ule, showing but two grades, “A” 
and “B”’. The average oil com- 
pany, therefore, does not attempt 
to use the gas lift but relies pri- 
marily on the air lift and then only 


on wells considered to be partic- 
ularly adapted to its use, namely 
those capable of producing large 


quantities of fluid and yet not hav- 
ing sufficient “kick” to flow. 

Furthermore, as the gas contained 
in the reservoirs is mostly methane 
gas, such gas being very quickly 
vaporized and _ produced in_ large 
quantity in the early life of the 
fields, there is little gas left after 
the first flush flowing period of the 
wells. In fact it is very generally 
conceded that gas is a very preca- 
rious fuel to depend on in any of 
the coastal fields. This situation 
largely accounts for the fact that 
air, as the lifting medium, is almost 
universally used. 


In the average field wells are 
drilled on the flanks of the domes 
in close proximity to each other, 


largely on account of the extreme 
dips of the formation and “town lot” 
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leases, and space to set up machin- 
ery and other equipment is very re- 
stricted. Also, the swampy _  condi- 
tion of the average field adds to 
the difficulty of securing good foun- 
dations without extreme expense. 

Consideration must also be given 
to the relatively short life of any 
one producing horizon. It has often 
been pointed out that whatever oil 
is to be obtained from a given hori- 
zon must be produced before the ex- 
piration of a 2-year period, as the 
increase in percentage of salt water 
will make production of the _ well 
from that particular zone highly un- 
profitable thereafter. To be sure 
there are in most of the fields many 
additional zones to be called upon 
so that wells are constantly being 
deepened or worked over to bring 
back their profitable production. 

From the above it may be noted 
that expenditures of large sums for 
more or less permanent gas-lift 
equipment have been considered _il- 
logical. The average operator there- 
fore considers quickness of installa- 
tion, portability to a new field and 
salvage value rather than cheap- 
ness of fuel and other costs of op- 
eration. The direct result of this at- 
titude is that by far the bulk of 
all installations has been’ steam- 
driven compressors. 


NOTHER important factor in- 

fluencing the use of steam is the 
necessity for fire protection in such 
closely drilled fields. For this purpose 
boilers with steam pressure con- 
stantly available must be erected. 
By the addition of one or more units 
to the boiler station, steam in suf- 
ficient quantities is available both 
for the compressors and for fire pro- 
tection. 

The coastal area is perhaps the 
most completely electrified oil-field 
section of the United States, in that 
high-tension power lines form a veri- 
table network of connecting sources 
of electric power, at a very favor- 
able rate to the consumer. Such 
rate is surprising in view of the 
fact that all generating plants are 
steam driven. The availability of 
this relatively cheap power ac- 
counts for some of the recent in- 
stallations of compressors belted to 
electric motors. The cost of opera- 
tion is, however, hardly comparable 
with gas or oil engine-driven units. 

Practically all compressors _in- 
stalled to date, whether steam, elec- 
tric gas, or oil-driven have had dis- 
placements ranging from 300 to 500 


cu. ft. per min., and little attempt 
has been made to centralize contro! 
in one large distributing plant serv- 
ing a number of wells simultaneous- 
ly. In fact it was practically an 
accepted fact in this area that it was 
essential to have one compressor to 
one well. Also little use has _ been 
made of the modern volume con- 
trollers for carefully apportioning the 
gas to each well. As a result there 
are practically none of the so-called 
“central plants” operating a number 
of wells either with the loop sys- 
tem or header control house located 
near the plant. 

On account of the heavy type of 
oil produced, the large percentage 
of water present and the failure of 
the bulk of the oil companies to 
take advantage of the most mod- 
ern methods, such as _ unrestricted 
flow pipes, traps set close to the 
derrick floor, and the use of volume 
controllers, little information as_ to 
the exact efficiency being obtained 


is available. In the few cases 
where this information is available, 
the results would seem to indicate 


that the wells in this area will re- 
quire slightly higher circulated gas 
to oil ratios than that necessary 
in other fields. It must be said, 
however, that there is an insufficient 
number of installations where the 
input and output air is metered 
to make such a statement entirely 
conclusive. 


Little attention has been paid to 
the Christmas tree installations in 
that the bulk of the wells “on air” 
have used the original Christmas 
tree hook-up with which the wells 


were brought in. It followed that 
considerable’ difficulty was  expe- 
rienced in attempting to raise or 


lower tubing quickly as well as _ to 
start the wells on gas lift by rock- 
ing. The work being largely con- 
sidered as experimental, few of the 
operators were willing to incur th: 
expense of special gas-lift Christmas 
tree layouts. 7 


HE use of jets or other flow de- 


vices seems to be prevalent. Com- [7 
parative data on the same well us- | 
ing first a flow device and later open- | 
end tubing are not available ana | 


little experimental work of any kind 
has been conducted to date due pri 
marily to the present low price o 
oil. 

Recent drilling has opened sands 
at a much greater depth than here- 
tofore encountered and the task of 
pumping these wells, especially with 
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the high percentage of water pres- 
ent, has become a distinct problem. 
It is believed that gas lift under 
proper control and with proper me- 
chanical installations will, after con- 
siderable experimental work, prove 
to be of considerable aid in the so- 


lution of these problems. This area 
offers certain fundamental difficul- 
ties not encountered perhaps in any 
other district; therefore, by experi- 
ment only, can the full value of this 
modern method of producing oil from 
deep sands be determined. 


Conclusions on Bennett's Address 


HE address before the Fort 

Worth meeting of the Petroleum 
Division of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
of E. O. Bennett, chief production en- 
gineer, Marland Oil Co. of Texas, 
at the session on air-gas lift and gas- 
oil ratio was largely a discussion of 
illustrations of underground well con- 
ditions and production and _ decline 
charts, these illustrations not being 
available for early publication. Mr. 
Bennett’s address entitled “Effect 
of the Gas Lift on the Gas Factor 
and on the Ultimate Production of 


an Oil Well,” is omitted except his 
conclusions which are: 

1. Where pressure conditions are 
suitable for using the gas lift the 
flow rate of wells thus producing 
can generally be increased over the 
rate which can be maintained by 
other means. 


2. When the gas 
increase the daily 
instead of being used as a means 
of back-pressure control, the ulti- 
mate production of a well will gen- 
erally be decreased. 

3. If the gas lift 


lift is used to 
rate of a_ well, 


is used as a 


Air Gas Lift Installation in 


may be flowed by two-stage com- 


pression at low gross ratios, and 
on falling below 1,000 bbl. daily, 
the high-pressure cylinders of the 


compressors may be replaced by low 
cylinders and low-pressure flowing 
accomplished. Since the surface flow 
lines and trap installations have been 
given prominent mention in describ- 
ing gas-lift operations during the 
last year they will not be discussed 
other than to say that the trap 
should be as close as_ possible to 
the well and the lead lines’ be 
equipped with long radius ells or 
bends wherever a change in the di- 
rection of flow is required. If re- 
circulation of the wet gas is de- 
sired, the gas line from the trap 
to the compressor intake should be 
large enough to carry the gas with 
@ minimum of frictional losses. 
Volume of Circulating Gas or Air 
As previously stated, if the flow 
tubing is of sufficient cross-sectional 
area, the volume of circulating gas 
may be increased until the working 
pressure against the face of the 
producing sand has declined to the 


(Continued from page 80) 


sure, it may be returned to the com- 
pressor at pressures above atmo- 
sphere and result in a larger vol- 
ume of circulating gas and a more 
efficient flowing condition. With any 
given tubing sizes and arrangement 
the volume of circulating gas re- 
quired to do the best work can be 
quickly determined by simply in- 
creasing or decreasing the compres- 
sor output and noting the results. 


Physical Properties of the Gas-Oil 
Mixture After It Has Reached 
The Well 


MMEDIATELY after the oil-gas 

mixture from the formation enters 
the well it comes in contact with addi- 
tional gas that may or may not be 
saturated with the volatile hydrocar- 
bon vapors. If the input gas (gas 
or air) is not saturated it imme- 
diately absorbs the gasoline vapors 
from the oil and results in a _ prog- 
ressively higher viscosity of the oil 
as the pressure drops on approach- 
ing the surface. It also increases 
the rate of paraffin deposition on 
approaching the surface. When wet 


means of controlling the pressure 
on the formation the daily rate will 
be decreased but the well’s ultimate 
production will be increased. 

4. The gas lift is effective in 
increasing the ultimate production 
of a field under hydrostatic pressure 
where water has encroached into 
the oil-bearing formation. 

5. Where offset wells are produc- 
ing on the gas lift the best re- 
sults and greatest ultimate  recov- 
ery can be made when they are 
operated under similar conditions. 
An agreement as to pressure and 
rates should be reached by the op- 
erators. Trying to beat the offset 
generally works to the disadvantage 
of each. 

6. To obtain the greatest ulti- 
mate yield from a_ well complete 
knowledge of pressures and _ vol- 
umes must be obtained. Proper 
equipment and _ supervision is’ the 
only way in which this can be done. 


Texas 


not happen. It is, therefore, well 
to state at this time that gasoline 
plants which take the gasoline out 


of recirculated gas are a_ serious 
detriment to gas-lift operations. 
They should be permitted to take 


the gasoline out of only that por- 
tion of the total wet gas _ produc- 
tion which escapes to the air. A 
single-stage compression plant which 
returns all vapors and _ condensate 
to the well accomplishes the same 
work as the gasoline plant without 


the first cost or maintenance of 
the gasoline plant. The recircula- 
tion of the wet gas merely stops 


the separation of gasoline from the 
oil and delivers it to the tanks at 
the maximum gravity possible. 

The following summary shows the 
comparative results on a well in the 


Noodle Creek field, Jones County, 
which was changed from two-stage 
compression flowing at moderate 


pressures to single-stage flowing at 
low pressures. This well has_ been 
surrounded during its entire lift by 
pumping wells as no wells in this 
field have ever flowed even when first 














point where it requires the least gas is recirculated by means of sin- completed. The rock pressure was 
volume of formational gas per bar- gile-stage compression and all of the very low and the formational gas- 
rel of oil produced. If the gas is vapors and condensate allowed to re- oil ratio was only 150 cu. ft. per 
separated in the trap under pres- turn to the well these conditions can- bbl. on completion of the well. 
DAILY OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS, MARLAND OIL _CO., M ASON WELI 
NO. 3, NOODLE CREEK FIELD, JONES COUNTY, TEXAS 
Daily produc- Input pres- Input Out- Gross Gas, Cu. Net gas, Cu. A. P. I. 
tion, barrels sure, pounds gas, Cu. Ft. put gas, Cu. Ft. Ft. per Bbl. Ft. Per Bbl. gravity E : ; 
Feb. 10) cues. 1,084 195 726,000 981.000 905 180 40.0 Used air for input 
, | a? | een 785 143 707,000 952.000 1,228 245 39.8 Used air for input 
Apr. 10: .......- 629 127 724,000 978,000 1,555 404 39.7 Used air for input 
May 10 ....... 484 120 731,000 947,000 1,956 446 39.5 Tubing compression changed 
May 13th. 
aeame 16 ....... 402 63 846,000 1,016,000 2,521 416 38.0 Air input single-stage com- 
pression. 
eules 10 sis. 364 60 947,000 1,024,000 2,812 212 41.0 Recirculation of wet gas at 
5 Ib. intake pressure at 
compressor. 
| gaan |: eee 321 55 1,065,000 1,150.000 8,616 265 41.0 No change in operation. 
Sept. 16 ........ 315 53 970,000 1,045,000 3,318 238 41.0 No change in operation. 
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Special Equipment Used in Gas-Lift 


Practice in California 
By H. C. Miller 


Petroleum Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, San Francisco 


Presented at meeting of Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., Fort Worth, Oct. 19-20. 


tem of flowing a number of 

wells from a single compressor 
plant of limited capacity is practiced 
to some extent in California. This 
method requires less compressor ca- 
pacity than is necessary were each 
well flowing simultaneously. Six 
wells on a property in the Torrance 
field, are being successfully flowed 
by the intermittent system. Three 
steam-driven compressors, under gov- 
ernor control, handling gas up to 350 
lb. per sq. in. pressure, furnish 
enough gas to operate these 6 wells 
which produce around 500 bbl. of 
19 A. P. I. gravity oil daily. 

In the intermittent system, all the 
gas from the compressors is auto- 
matically turned into one well at 
a time and allowed to discharge into 
that well for a predetermined length 
of time. In this way’ the compres- 
sors build up sufficient pressure to 
flow the well, and after flowing, the 
gas under pressure passes on to the 
next well to secure like results. For 
this reason the compressor speed is 
regulated by governors. Distribution 
of gas from one well to another is 
accomplished by a clock-like contriv- 
ance which revolves as a dial, pins 
being placed at intervals which cause 
electric contact, which in turn effects 
the opening of small valves releasing 
pressure to actuate a trip placed at 
the manifold on the gas discharge 
line. As soon as the time limit for 
a certain well is reached the trip 
automatically causes a cam shaft to 
revolve a portion of a turn and in 
doing so the projecting cams open 
a second valve by depressing the 
valve stem. This automatic time 
reguiation changes the direction of 
the total flow of the. gas from one 
well to another, at previously de- 
termined time intervals. In __ this 
manner, each well receives the full 
discharge of the compressors for 
approximately 3-min. periods, or each 
well of the six receives the full vol- 
ume of gas about once every 18 or 
19 minutes. 


sk intermittent or impulse sys- 


and Flow Control of Gas 


to Wells 


The proper control of the volume 
and pressure of the gas to individ- 
ual wells on the gas lift is essential. 
For highest efficiency, these factors 
should be maintained reasonably con- 
stant. At some wells, hand control 
has proved satisfactory and many 
operators in California are resorting 


Volume 
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The portion of Mr. Miller’s ad- 
dress published here _ describes 
methods followed in California for 
securing proper control of volume 
and pressure of the gas to indi- 
vidual wells on gas lift. Auto- 
matic control devices are also de- 
scribed; methods of preheating the 
compressed gas by steam to make 
it possible to flow some of the 
low-gravity California oils, and 
other features of special equip- 
ment used in air-gas lift instal- 
lations. 











to this method of maintaining proper 
pressure and volume of gas to the 
wells. At many large-scale installa- 
tions of gas-lift flowing methods 
where the gas to the wells is dis- 
tributed from a common header, the 
volume of gas to the individual wells 
is regulated manually at the header 
by opening and closing gate valves 
installed on the individual lines at 
the header. 


OME operators on the other hand 
prefer and use automatic con- 
trol devices because they believe that 
mechanical pressure and volume con- 
trol devices are more reliable and 
effective and that by their use more 
oil is produced at a lower cost per 
barrel. Several types of automatic 
gas-volume regulating devices are in 
use in the California oil fields. Two 
types will be described in this paper, 
the Foxboro and the Natural Gas 
Equipment Co.’s controllers. 
The Foxboro gas-volume and flow 
controller consists of an orifice meter 
with mercury float-type differential 


recording gage and a volume con- 
trol unit. The orifice meter operates 
on the well-known principle that 


when an orifice of smaller diame- 
ter than the line itself is placed in 
a pipe line carrying a liquid or 
gas, a drop in pressure is created 
between the upstream and _ down- 
stream base of the orifice plate. This 
drop in pressure, which is known as 
the differential pressure is recorded 
on a 24-hr. clock-driven chart. The 
flow of gas or liquid through the 
pipe line may be computed from the 
recorded data on this chart. The 
volume control valve on lines carry- 
ing gas, is gas-operated through 
control mechanisms in the recording 
instrument. The rate of gas flow 


to the well can be automatically con- 
trolled and the pressure on the well 
kept uniform and the volume con- 
stant, by setting the index arm on 
the face of the differential gage to 
a differential pressure corresponding 
to the flow of gas desired. If the 
flow tends to increase beyond the 
desired point, the control mechanism 
tends to shut down the flow, and 
vice versa. 

The Natural Gas Equipment Co.’s 
differential regulators are also used 
in connection with wells flowing by 
the gas lift. This equipment, like 
the Foxboro, is used to maintain a 
constant flow of gas to the well. 
When a well heads and the pressure 
in the well goes up due to oil ac- 
cumulating in the well above the inlet 
of the tubing, the device automati- 
cally increases the volume of gas 
to the well and reduces the heading 
cycles. Under opposite conditions, as 
when too much gas is being delivered 
to the well and the pressure is re- 
duced, the volume of gas flowing 
through the line is automatically de- 
creased. The rate of flow of gas to 
the well is accomplished by maintain- 
ing a predetermined difference in 
pressure between the upstream and 
downstream sides of an orifice in- 
stalled in the gas line. -The differ- 
ential regulator is installed in the 
same line, either above or below the 
orifice plate. The high-pressure side 
of the diaphragm which actuates the 
valve in the regulator, acts against 
the lesser gas pressure on the down- 
stream side of the orifice and against 
the tension of a spiral spring. This 
spring may be set for the desired 
difference in pressure of the gas. 
Changes in gas flow may be made 
by changing either the size of the 
orifice, or the adjustment of the 
spring tension. Any type of differ- 
ential pressure recorder may be in- 
stalled with this gas flow regulator 
when it is desired to record the dif- 
ferential pressure on a chart in or- 
der to compute the volume of gas 
flowing through the line to the well. 


Gas Preheaters 


REHEATING the compressed gas 

by steam before it enters a gas- 
lift well, in an ordinary type of 
heat interchanger has made it pos- 
sible to flow some of the low-grav- 
ity California oils. In Cat Canyon, 
Santa Barbara County, 11.5 A. P. I. 
gravity oil, so viscous that it will not 
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flow at ordinary temperatures, is be- 
ing flowed successfully from a depth 
of about 2900 ft. by the use of heated 
gas. The compressed gas at 475 lb. 
per sq. im. pressure is heated by 
steam to about 200°F. in a preheater 
made out of a piece of 10-in. casing 
4 ft. long. The gas passes through 
38 tubes, 3 ft. long, which are welded 
in headers and enclosed in the pre- 
heater, and is delivered to the well 
where the temperature at the casing- 
head is maintained at 190°F. The 
oil from the well has a temperature 
of 100°F. at the casinghead. 


URPRISINGLY small volumes of 

heated gas are required to flow 
this oil, the viscosity of which has been 
appreciably lowered by the heated 
gas. Two wells, producing respec- 
tively 275 and 350 bbl. of oil daily 
are being flowed by 330,000 cu. ft. of 
heated gas a day at 500 lb. per sq. 
in. pressure. This volume of gas is 
being furnished by one compressor. 


Some low-gravity oils in Califor- 
nia, have also been successfully flowed 
by preheated air. One well in par- 
ticular, when flowing through 3-in. 
casing from a depth of 2000 ft., 
flowed 250 bbl. of 16 A. P. I. grav- 
ity oil a day with 340,000 cu. ft. of 
air at a temperature of 190°F. When 
the temperature of the air was raised 
to 300°F. and the tubing diameter 
increased to 4 in., production rose to 
325 bbl. at an added consumption 
of only 60,000 cu. ft. of air per day. 
The normal working air pressure in 
both cases was 240 pounds. 


Many gas preheaters are “home 
made” affairs. Those that have come 
to the writer’s attention in addition 
to the one described above, were made 
of used 115-in. casing about 20 ft. 
long. <A coil of 2-in. pipe, bent so 
that the gas or air passing through it 
made three complete passes from end 
to end of the casing shell was inserted 
inside the casing. The ends of the coil 
passed through metal heads welded at 
the ends of the casing. The air or 
gas therefore traveled a distance of 
nearly 60 ft. inside the heater. The 
steam which surrounds the 2-in. coil 
enters the casing near one end through 
a l-in. nipple and exhausts through a 
similar size nipple at the opposite end. 


Gas Traps 


N order to separate the gas from 

the oil and to recover the gas, it is 
necessary to flow the mixture of oil 
and gas from the well into gas traps 
or separators. Vertical cylindrical 
traps capable of withstanding pres- 
sures ranging from partial vacuum to 
50 or more pounds per square inch 
and actuated by internal floats or ex- 
ternal mechanical contrivances are 
used for this purpose in California. 
The majority of gas traps are located 
at an elevation above the Cerrick floor 
so that the oil will flow by gravity 
to the gage tanks and thus reduce 
the back-pressure on the well to a 
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minimum. Sometimes the traps are 
located in the derrick 20 to 30 ft. 
above the derrick floor on a platform 
made by placing timbers across the 
derrick girts. More often they are 
situated on a separate platform im- 
mediately outside the derrick. 


The height to which gas _ traps 
should be elevated depends upon the 
location of the gage tanks and upon 
the well fittings and flow line from 
the tubing head. For efficient opera- 
tion, the oil line from the top of the 
tubing to the gas trap should be free 
from right angle bends and no part 
of the line should be horizontal. Ab- 
rupt changes in the direction of the 
flow of the oil and gas mixtures from 
the well introduce friction and create 
back-pressures on the well.  Hori- 
zontal lines allow the gas to separate 
from the oil and flow along the upper 
part of the line. By-passing of the 
gas in the lead line from the tubing 
head to the gas trap decreases the 
over-all efficiency of the gas lift. For 
best results the flow line from the 
top of the tubing to the gas trap 
should be goose-necked. In one in- 
stance, the daily production of a 350- 
bbl. well was increased to 366 bbl. 
by removing one 90-degree ell from 
the flow line between the tubing head 
and the gas trap and installing a 
gooseneck flow line in place of the 
horizontal line with its vertical riser. 

Pressure and Volume-Recording 

Devices 


T IS important that automatic re- 

cording gas meters and pressure 
gages be provided on the gas lines to 
the wells and on the gas discharge 
lines from the gas traps. The successful 
operation of the gas-lift method of 
flowing wells depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the volume and _ pressure 
of the gas delivered to the well. The 
data obtained from pressure and 
volume-recording devices are invalu- 
able to engineers and others upon 
whose knowledge and skill depends the 
successful operation of the gas lift. 
Continuous records of both static and 
differential pressures of the gas to 
and from the wells, recorded on 24- 
hr. charts, is the means of gaging the 
performance of the gas lift. Without 
these records, operators work more 
or less in the dark, and _ inefficient 
operation usually results. 


Various types and makes of volume 
and pressure-recording devices are in 
use in the California fields. Each 
type is an orifice meter with a record- 
ing gage. 


Where the central header control 
method of flowing wells by gas lift is 
used, the pressure and volume-record- 
ing instruments on the gas intake 
lines to the wells are usually located 
in the header house. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible to operate the 
wells efficiently from this central lo- 
cation. At one installation in South- 
ern California, one man per tour is 


taking care of over 20 wells, some of 
which are located a mile away from 
the header house. The outlet gas 
meters are always located at the gas 
traps where they measure the wet gas 
as it leaves the traps. 


Casinghead Connections 


ARIOUS types of packed casing- 

heads are used in the casinghead 
or “Christmas tree” assembly on gas- 
lift wells in California. The most 
important requirements of the casing- 
head on a gas-lift well are that it 
be secure against leakage of gas and 
strong enough to support the string 
of tubing suspended in the well. Pres- 
sure of 900 to 1000 and more pounds 
per square inch are required to start 
certain wells flowing, so that it is 
essential that casingheads be designed 
and packed to withstand such pres- 
sures. The weight that may come on 
casingheads varies with the size and 
length of the tubing and whether or 
not the tubing is suspended off bot- 
tom. Strings of 2% and 3-in. tubing 
4000 to 5000 ft. long are common in 
the California oil fields. 

The gas connections are usually so 
arranged that the gas may be intro- 
duced through the tubing or between 
the tubing and the casing. This ar- 
rangement allows the well to be 
“rocked” as described under the head- 
ing “Starting Pressures,” until the 
fluid column in the eduction tube be- 
comes sufficiently aerated to start 
the well flowing with normal work- 
ing pressure. For convenience of 
starting the valves in the gas line to 
the casing and in the by-pass line to 
the tubing are located close together 
cn the derrick floor at the casinghead. 


All gas-lift wells in California, how- 
ever, are not fitted for “rocking.” 
Some operators rely entirely upon high 
gas pressure to start the flow of oil 
from the wells. This method of start- 
ing wells is successful where high- 
pressure gas from high-pressure or 
booster compressors is available and 
in wells where high starting pressures 
have no detrimental effect on the well. 
However, since the productive sands 
in many wells take gas at pressures 
less than that required to start the 
well flowing by introducing high- 
pressure gas, the only alternative 
starting methods used at such wells 
is “rocking” (reversing the gas flow), 
lightening the column of fluid in the 
tubing by swabbing, and raising the 
tubing. To subject wells to pressure 
higher than the rock pressure even 
for a short time is dangerous prac- 
tice. Sediment in the oil often clogs 
the walls of the well or the walls be- 
come plastered with mud. Such wells 
must usually be cleaned to restore the 
drainage area to its original condi- 
tion. 


Cost of Installing Gas-Lift Process 


The cost of installing the process 
will depend largely upon the 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Air~Gas Lift Practice in Seminole 


By S. F. Shaw 


Consulting Engineer, San Antonio, Texas 


Presented at meeting of Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., Fort Worth, Oct. 19-20. 


vantage to use “beans” or “chokes” 

in the flow line, thereby securing 
a high back-pressure and for a short 
time conserving gas, but it was found 
at Seminole that the wells in many 
cases would cease to flow where any 
form of back-pressure was applied. 
The lowering of a string of 2 or 2%- 
in. tubing caused many a large well 
to cease flowing. The use of a bean 
is of advantage only where pressures 
are high, thus causing the well to 
act more in the nature of an artesian 
flow rather than as a gas lift. In 
this case the fluid level stands very 
high and the oil is “squeezed” through 
the bean; production is greatly re- 
duced. As soon, however, as the pres- 
sure has declined and the fluid level 
reduced to a point where the well is 
acting mainly as a gas-lift, a bean 
causes the gas-oil ratio to increase 
to a high point. This effect is clearly 
shown by the results of the work of 
the Shell Co. at Dominguez, Calif. 
The same effect of conserving the 
gas can be secured by employing the 
proper size of tubing through which 
to flow the well, and the gas-oil 
ratio does not then increase to ex- 
cessive points when the fluid level is 
lowered. 


Examples of Air-Gas Lift Wells 


The graph in Fig. 1 shows the 
production curve of No. 2 Grisso well 
in the Seminole pool, arranged in 
averages of 10-day periods. This well 
was one of the early wells of the 
Carter Oil Co. to be placed on the 
air lift. Up to June 30, this well 
had produced a total of approximately 
585,000 bbl. The production curve 
shows a drop from the normal be- 
tween the dates of Feb. 16 and 28, 
caused by curtailment of production. 
It will be noted that when the well 
was again operated at maximum 
capacity the curve was restored only 
to the point at which it would appear 
to have declined had there been no 
curtailment, hence there was a loss 
of production of approximately 20,000 
bbl. from this well during that period. 
The lower end of the production 
curve tends to flatten, and it is 
possible that a fairly well settled pro- 
duction can be expected from this 
point unless there is an encroachment 
of water which would cause a rather 
sudden drop. The input pressure, 
starting at 410 lb. per sq. in. has de- 
clined as was to be expected. The 
gas-lift factor has shown a _ rather 
rapid rise in cubic feet per barrel 
of output gas from the well toward 
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The portion of the address of 
S. F. Shaw, consulting engineer, 
on “Air-Gas Lift Practice in the 
Seminole Field,” which takes up 
the use of “beans” or “chokes” in 
the flow line, and particularly the 
producing of small wells in Semi- 
nole by air-gas lift is published 
herewith. Mr. Shaw spoke before 
the session on air-gas lift and gas- 
oil ratios of the Petroleum Divi- 
sion of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers at Fort Worth, Oct. 19. 











the last periods noted. The gas-oil 
ratio, obtained by subtracting the 
input gas per barrel from the output 
gas per barrel, shows a fairly regular 
increase to May 27, when it began 
to decline. It has been noted on 
some occasions that this decline in 
the gas-oil ratio indicated the ap- 
proach of water encroachment. The 
decline in the gas-oil ratio, must, of 
course, be made up by input gas in 
order to maintain the maximum pro- 
duction of oil from the well. 

Fig. 2 contains curves of the vari- 
ous data for No. 1 Bowlegs well 
in the Bowlegs pool. The sudden 
drop in the early stage of production 
appeared to be a natural decline; the 
well was shot, after which the curve 
rose to the point shown at May 29. 
The input gas pressure has not de- 
clined greatly as yet, and the gas-oil 
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ratio has held at a fairly low point, 
that is, under 500 cu. ft. per bbl., 
which is one of the lowest gas-oil 
ratios at any of the wells of the 
Carter Oil Co. in the Seminole district. 
The gas-lift factor has been rather 
low, though on July 8 there appeared 
to be a tendency toward an upward 
bend in this curve. A test was run 
on this well on May 27 and the best 
operating efficiency was found to be 
21 per cent. 


Small Wells Operated by Air-Gas Lift 


ONSIDERABLE | difficulty has 
been experienced in pumping 
small wells on the beam in the Semi- 
nole field, and the writer was re- 
quested to determine whether these 
wells could be operated by means of 
the air-gas lift. Two wells were 
equipped with tapered tubing to de- 
termine whether this was practicable. 
The results were quite satisfactory 
and subsequently several other wells 
were equipped in this manner with fully 
as good or better results than for 
the first wells. One well with a pro- 
duction as small as 10 bbl. per day 
was operated very satisfactorily, and 
several wells ranging from 20 to 350 
bbl. are now being flowed in this 
manner. The quantity of oil lifted 
per day was not increased except in 
one instance, but the quantity of gas 
sent to the well has been reduced to 
about one-half the consumption for- 
merly employed when lifting between 
the tubing and casing. 
As wells become smaller in pro- 
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Fig. 1—Carter Oil Co. No. 2 Grisso, Seminole, Okla. 
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duction, the pressure drops, the lift 
increases, and the quantity of gas 
required to lift a barrel of oil is 
greatly increased over that necessary 
for a large well, and this quantity 
increases to an abnormal extent if 
the lifting be done through the same 
eductor as when flowing a large well. 
A consumption of 50,000 cu. ft. per 
bbl. could easily be reached in flowing 
a 10-bbl. well through the annular 
area between the 2 or 2%-in. tubing 
and the 6 5/8-in. casing, whereas 
a proper size of taper-tubing would 
operate on 10,000 cu. ft. per bbl. or 
less, at 50 Ib. pressure per sq. in., 
when flowing a well of this size. 


HE conditions of pressure or sub- 

mergence of lift, quantity of fluid, 
and quantity of gas accompanying 
the oil have a close bearing on the 
proper design of tapered tubing, and 
unless a nearly correct design is ob- 
tained it is best not to use this 
method of tubing since the quantity of 
gas consumed per barrel of oil may 
become excessive and production may 
be considerably reduced. 

When small wells are operated by 
gas lift the lifting costs become a 
matter of great importance. If the 
small electric-driven compressor that 
was employed for high pressures be 
employed for small low-pressure wells, 


the cost per 1000 cu. ft. of com- 
pressed air or gas will probably reach 
7 or 8c, and at 10,000 cu. ft. per 
bbl. the cost would reach 70 or 80c 
with no allowance for interest or de- 
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Fig. 2—Carter Oil Co. No. 1 Bowlegs, 
Seminole, Okla. 


can be compressed in a compressor 
direct driven from a gas engine at a 
cost of 3 to 4c per 1000 cu. ft. 
and the lifting cost then becomes 30 
to 40c per bbl. which is consider- 
ably lower than would be the cost 
of a well on the beam, where fre- 
quent stoppages are caused by rod 
breakage, leaky valves, etc. 

We have operated a small well by 


compressor for 60 days without loss 
of production for a single day. If 
now we consider the cost of lifting 
oil in a well of 100 to 200 bbl. per 
day, total depth of 4,000 ft. operated 
by air lift and equipped with tapered 
tubing of proper design, we would 
have a gas input consumption of 
about 2,500 cu. ft. per barrel, which 


at 3 to 4c per 1000 cu. ft. would 
be 7% to 10c per bbl., and there 
would be very infrequent loss of 


production due to stoppages. 


T HAS been demonstrated that with 

efficient design of air-gas lift, the 
production of wells can be increased 
much beyond that obtained with the 
former type of air lift employed; 
also that small wells can be operated 
by air lift with tapered tubing at a 
cost that places this method in com- 
petition with beam pumps in many 
fields. The next step in conservation 
that the writer expects to have an 
opportunity to demonstrate is that of 
restoring the pressure in a pool and 
producing by air-gas lift all of the 
oil possible to lift economically. This 
combined operation is probably the 
method toward which we shall eventu- 
ally be working in recovering the 
maximum quantity of oil from pools 
where the oil is recovered through 
bore holes. 


Gas-Lift Practice in California 


equipment already in use on _ the 
property. Usually gas traps, gage 
tayks and gas lines to dispose of the 
gas from the traps to gasoline plants 
are already installed at a well to take 
care of the production while it is 
flowing. Such equipment can usually 
be used for the gas-lift process with- 
out many material changes. As the 
gas-lift method of flowing a well is 
simply another method of pumping a 
well and is seldom used until after a 
well has stopped flowing naturally 
or shortly before, it is but a question 
of which method of pumping will give 
the largest return on the capital in- 
vested. Wells on the gas-lift usually 
produce more oil than would have 
been obtained in the same length of 
time by ordinary pumping methods 
and often the increase in gasoline re- 
covered from the gas will pay all in- 
stallation costs in 2 to 6 months. 

Gas-lift pumping stimulates produc- 
tion during the early life of a well. 
More oil is usually produced than 
could be raised by the ordinary oil 
field plunger pump. Where at some 
wells from 300 to 600 bbl. of oil was 
the maximum obtainable by ordinary 
pumping methods, the gas-lift has 
rroduced from 600 to 1000 bbl. a day 
for a long period. 

It is difficult to determine the actual 
cost of pumping oil wells by the 
gas-lift method when compressed 
gas is supplied by a central compres- 
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sor plant. Operators usually charge 
to pumping costs only the cost of com- 
pressing the gas supplied to the well, 
giving the well neither credit for the 
added gas returned, nor the additional 
amount of gasoline recovered. The 
generally accepted figure for the cost 
of compressing natural gas in large 
central compressor plants in Califor- 
nia is from 3 to 5c per 1000 cu. ft. 
Plants with an output of 6,000,000 or 
more cubic feet of gas per day estimate 
the cost of compressing gas at 3c per 
1000 cu. ft. In smaller central plants, the 
proportionately greater overhead and 
labor charges usually tend to increase 
the compression cost to 5 to 7 or 8c 
per 1000 cu. ft. of gas compressed. 


The cost of lifting a barrel of oil 
varies with the volume of extraneous 
gas required to raise a barrel of oil 
tc surface. On the basis of 3c per 
1000 cu. ft. as the cost of compressing 
natural gas, some operator’s lifting 
costs are not a great deal above 3 or 
4c per bbl. The average lifting cost 
ty the gas-lift method of a large num- 
ber of wells using gas from a central 
compressor plant is about 8c per bbl. 
of oil. 

One operator in the Southern Cali- 
fornia fields who operates 12 or more 
wells from a_ 5,000,000-cu. ft. daily 
capacity central compressor plant esti- 
mates that his company is flowing oil 
by the gas-lift method at from 5 to 
Te per bbl. In figuring this cost, he 


estimates the depreciation of the com- 
pressor plant at 20 per cent per year. 
In other words, the cost of the plant is 
charged off entirely within 5 years. 

The cost of operating one-unit com- 
pressor plants having a capacity of 
400,000 or less cubic feet of gas per 
day, varies from $25 to $40 per day, 
depending mainly upon the kind of 
motive power used. The lower figure 
for a steam compressor, with the cost 
of operating an electrically-driven com- 
pressor about midway between these 
two extremes. Using the above fig- 
ures as a basis, the cost of compress- 
ing 1000 cu. ft. of gas in a one-unit 
compressor plant varies from about 
6 to 10c. The cost of lifting a barrel 
of oil when one-unit compressor plants 
are used varies therefore from 6 to 
20 or more cents, with the average 
around 12c per barrel. 

The lifting cost of 10 to 12-degree 
A. P. I. gravity oil at Cat Canyon, 
California, by the gas-lift method is 
about 14c per bbl., whereas it pre- 
viously averaged nearer 45c per bbl. 
when the wells were on the pump. 
Not only has the lifting cost been re- 
duced, but the production has been 
materially increased since the wells 
were placed on the gas-lift. The grav- 
ity of the oil has also been increased 
about 2 degrees A. P. I. gravity, prin- 
cipally because the gas-lift has been 
instrumental in decreasing the sand 
cut from about 30 to 3 per cent. 
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Summary of Practice in Handling 
Congealing Oils 


By cs E. Reistle Jr.. Laramie, Wyo. 


Presented at meeting of Petroleum Division, A. I. M. E., Fort Worth, Oct. 19-20, by permission of the 


LL crude oils become more vis- 
A cous when chilled, but the only 

oils that congeal and precipitate 
paraffin to such an extent as ac- 
tually to cause production troubles 
are those that contain an appreciable 
amount of wax. 

In handling these oils of high wax 
content, three distinct problems may 
be encountered before the oil reaches 
the refinery. The first problem is 
the precipitation and accumulation of 
paraffin in the well, either in the oil 
string or on the face and in the pores 
of the sand. The second problem is 
the accumulation of paraffin and the 
congealing of oil in the transporta- 
tion lines. The third problem is the 
precipitation of paraffin and the for- 
mation of tank bottoms. 


Factors That Control the Solubility 
of Paraffin in Crude Oil 


WO main factors, possibly three, 
govern the solubility of wax in 


crude oil. The first of these is tem- 
perature. The solubility of wax in 


crude oil increases with an increase 
in temperature, and as the tempera- 
ture approaches the melting point, 
the wax becomes soluble in all pro- 
portions in the crude oil. The higher 
the melting point of a wax, the less 
soluble it is in crude oil below its 
melting point. All crude oils con- 
taining wax can be chilled to a point 
where the oil is saturated with wax. 
If the temperature is decreased be- 
low this point, some of the wax will 
crystallize from solution. Fig. 1 
shows the effect of temperature on the 
solubility of crude paraffin in oil. 
The second factor is the amount of 
volatile constituents and gas removed 
from the crude oil. Evaporation of 
the volatile constituents and gas les- 
sens the volume of the oil and con- 
centrates the solution of wax in the 
oil; therefore less wAx can be _ held 
in solution at a definite temperature. 
As the natural amount of wax pres- 
ent in the oil is constant, this results 
in the oil becoming saturated with 
wax at a higher temperature than if 
the volatile constituents and gas were 
still in the oil. As an example of 
this, a fresh sample of crude oil hav- 
ing a gravity of 39.8 degrees A. P.I. 
was saturated with wax at 72 degrees 
Fahr. The temperature was _ held 
constant and the oil evaporated until 
it had a gravity of 37 degrees A. P. I. 
Approximately 1 per cent by weight 
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of wax was precipitated from solu- 
tion. 

The possible third factor is the 
presence of water. Water is slightly 
soluble in crude oil; and it is prob- 
able that oil containing water is a 
poorer solvent for wax than dry 
crude oil, just as alcohol or acetone 
that contains water is a poorer solv- 
ent for wax than dry alcohol or ace- 
tone. The exact effect of water on 
the solubility of wax in crude oil has 
never been determined. 


Character of Congealed Oils 


HEN crude oils that contain 
wax are chilled or evaporated 
sufficiently, some of the wax will be 
precipitated or crystallized from the 
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Pig. 1—Solubility of crude paraffin wax in 


crude oil of 86.2° A. P. I. from the Panhandle 
Field, Texas 





solution. The size of the crystals de- 
pends only to a slight extent on the 
rate of cooling. This is negligible, 
therefore, as even with slow cooling 
or evaporation the crystals remain 
small. If the crude oil is not agitated 
while this crystallization takes place, 
the crystals interlock and form a net- 
work which prevents movement and 
supports or holds the liquid constit- 
uents of the oil. If the oil is agitated 
during the crystallization, the oil re- 
mains liquid, although its viscosity is 
greatly increased by the presence of 
solid or semi-solid wax crystals. This 
is similar to results obtained by add- 
ing fine colloidal clay to water; if suf- 
ficient clay is added the resulting 
mass will become viscous. If the 
temperature is lowered sufficiently, 
the oil will congeal, even though agi- 
tation is continued. This is due to 
the large number of wax crystals 
present and also to the fact that the 
liquid constituents become so viscous 
that internal friction prevents any 
free movement of the oil around the 
wax, 

These small wax crystals have a 
tendency to accumulate into small 
granular particles, each particle be- 
ing composed of a number of the wax 
crystals. This is found especially in 
storage tanks where the oil stands 
over a long period of time. The for- 
mation of granular particles will 
usually take place more rapidly when 
the oil is cooled only slightly below 
the point of saturation, as the wax 
crystals then have more freedom to 
move and settle out of the oil. When 
the oil is cooled until it has congealed, 
the wax crystals cannot move to form 
these granular particles. If congealed 
oil is agitated, the crystals come into 
contact with one another and often 
form these larger particles. 


AXES will remain in solution 

in crude oil and will form su- 
persatuated solutions, even though 
the oil has been chilled to a_ point 
below where it is saturated with 
wax, but the wax will slowly crvstal- 
lize from solution until equilibrium 
is established and the oil is saturated 
with wax at that respective temper- 
ature. 

If crude oil that contains a large 
amount of wax is heated to a tem- 
perature above the highest melting 
point of the wax, another set of con- 
ditions is created. The wax then be- 
comes a liquid dissolved in a_ liquid, 
each liquid being soluble in the other; 
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instead of a solid dissolved in a 
liquid, the liquid being insoluble to 
any great extent in the solid. This 
latter case is where the wax has been 
dissolved in the oil at a temperature 
below its melting point. 

If, after heating the oil to a tem- 
perature above the melting point of 
the wax the oil is again cooled below 
the temperature at which it is sat- 
urated with wax, no crystals form. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
the wax has formed a solution of the 
oil in wax, and this solution of oil in 
wax is soluble in the oil below the 
temperature at which the wax would 
ordinarily separate out of solution if 
it were present as a solution of wax 
in oil instead of oil in wax. If the 
temperature is maintained below the 
melting point of the wax and also 
below that point where it is com- 
pletely soluble as wax in oil, the 
solution of oil in wax will slowly 
change over to wax dissolved in oil; 
and as this continues there becomes 
an excess of wax dissolved in the oil, 
and some wax crystallizes out. This 
is the writer’s explanation for the re- 
sults obtained by heating high cold- 
test oils such as the Panhandle crude, 
and thereby reducing the cold test 
from a number of hours to several 
days. After standing for several 
days these crude oils regain their 
original cold test; this occurs when 
the oil dissolved in wax has been re- 
converted to wax dissolved in oil. 


Character of Paraffin Deposited in the 
Well or on the Face and in the 
Pores of the Sand 


HE paraffin that is deposited in 

producing wells varies in con- 
sistency from a soft, granular semi- 
fluid, containing considerable oil, to a 
hard semi-solid wax, containing only 
a small quantity of oil . Usually some 
sand, water and inorganic silt is also 
present. The character of the paraffin 
depends primarily on the amount of 
oil present with the wax. This in 
turn is usually governed by the length 
of time the wax has been allowed to 
accumulate in the well. On standing 
in the well, the oil slowly drains and 
works out of the wax deposit, leav- 
ing it in a more compact and drier 
state. 

The character of the paraffin is af- 
fected also by the amount of cooling 
and evaporation to which the oil is 
subjected in the well. If there is only 
sufficient cooling and evaporation to 
cause the precipitation of a small 
amount of wax, the melting point will 
be high, as waxes with the highest 
melting points will be the first to 
crystallize from the solution. If a 
greater cooling and evaporation takes 
place, a greater quantity of wax will 
separate from solution, but the melt- 
ing point will be slightly lower be- 
cause waxes of low melting point 
crystallize from solution, in addition 
to those of higher melting points. 
The melting points of paraffins re- 
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Fig. 2—Electric heaters for use in oil wells 
moved from wells in different fields 
are given in Table 1. 

Table 1.—Melting Points of Crude Paraffins 


Melting 

Point, 

Degrees 

Field Sand Fahrenheit 

Salt Creek, Wyo........ 2nd Wall Creek 165.4 
Lance Creek, WY0........cccc-ccsse Dakota 181.0 
Panhandle, Texas ........ Granite Wash 141.2 
Marietta, Ohio ........ Macksburg Stray 135.2 
Cie Die, Wa: Wabicccscess Big Indian 161.9 
TONG Gs | civviceccniitincens 3d Sand 132.1 


These crude waxes consist of a 
number of fractions having different 
melting points. Usually the wax with 
the lowest melting point melts at 
about 135 degrees Fahr., and fractions 
regularly increase in melting point to 
as high as 191 degrees Fahr. In the 
Panhandle, wax fractions with the 
lowest melting point found melted at 
141 degrees Fahr., while those with 
the highest found melted at 172 de- 
grees Fahr. In Lance Creek, waxes 
melting at from 135 degrees Fahr. to 
191 degrees Fahr. were found. 


Deposition of Paraffin in Flowing 
Wells 


HE accumulation of paraffin in 

the oil string of flowing wells 
forms constrictions in the pipe and 
retards the flow of oil. If the para- 
ffin is not removed it will gradually 
fill the pipe and kill the well. As the 
quantity of paraffin increases, the pro- 
duction of the well gradually de- 
clines; it is essential, therefore, to re- 
move or prevent it in order to ob- 
tain the maximum amount of oil 
available. 

In new fields, the oil leaves the 
sand at a temperature above that at 
which it is saturated with paraffin. 
However, as the oil is expelled from 
the well, it is cooled by the gas that 
is doing work in lifting the oil, by 
radiation of heat to the surrounding 
formations, and also because some 
of the lighter constituents are evapo- 
rated by the gas, which also produces 
cooling. In many cases, this results 
in the crystallization of wax from 
solution in the oil. However, the 


presence of free paraffin in suspen- 
sion in the oil is not sufficient to 
cause any great amount of paraffin 
to accumulate in the well. It is essen- 
tial, in addition to this, to have a set 
of conditions whereby these suspended 
particles of wax have an opportunity 
to settle out of the oil and become 
attached to the walls of the oil string; 
otherwise, they will be carried out of 
the well by the oil. 


HE amount of paraffin that ac- 

cumulates in the well is governed 
to a large extent by the length of 
time elapsing between flows and the 
efficiency with which the oil is lifted. 
In wells having oil strings of the same 
size, there is usually a more _ pro- 
nounced cooling in the smaller wells, 
on account of the inefficient lifting of 
the oil and a better radiation of heat 
to the surrounding strata. During 
the periods when oil and gas are 
accumulating, there is a constant 
lifting and dropping of the oil in the 
well. This work on the oil by the 
gas lowers its temperature and also 
removes some of the lighter constit- 
uents. As a result of these conditions, 
the oil in smaller wells usually con- 
tains a larger amount of suspended 
paraffin. Table 2 gives an example 
of this cooling. 


In addition to greater cooling, and 
therefore more suspended paraffin 
present in the oil, there is also a 
better opportunity for the suspended 
paraffin to become attached to the 
walls of the pipe in these wells. 
The longer periods between flows 
allow the oil to drain more com- 
pletely from the pipe in the upper 
part of the well; and the suspended 
paraffin becomes more firmly §at- 
tached to the pipe, so that less of 
it is removed by the oil when it 
flows from the well. In the wells 
under observation at Salt Creek, 
there was very little paraffin trouble 
in the large flowing wells, but as 
the production declined the paraffin 
troubles became more _ pronounced. 
If the oil string was then made 
smaller so that the period between 
flows was shortened, the paraffin 
trouble decreased; but as production 
continued to decline, the rate of 
paraffin accumulation again in- 
creased. When the wells were put 
on the pump the accumulation of 
paraffin was practically eliminated, 
providing the proper’ precautions 
were observed. This will be discussed 
later. 


In wells where excessive cooling 
takes place, or where, from other 
causes, a large amount of suspended 
was is present in the oil, a certain 
amount of paraffin will accumu- 
late and become attached to the 
walls of the pipe even though the 
periods between flows are short. It 
is possible, also, that some of paraf- 
fin particles become attached to the 
pipe as they come into contact with 
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TABLE 2.—TEMPERATURE DATA ON FLOWING WELLS AT SALT CREEK 


Approximate Temperature 


Temperature of Oil at Daily Cu. Ft. of 
Size of of Sand, Casinghead, Production, Gas per 
Well Oil String Degrees F. Degrees F. Barrels Bbl. of Oil 
8A NW% 2-in. Tubing 108 56 40 7789 
13-40-79 and Packer 
16A SW% 2-in. Tubing 108 66 243 2848 
13-40-79 and Packer 
381A SW% 2-in. Tubing 108 81 575 1089 
80-40-79 and Packer 
it while flowing with the oil from less cooling. It also often results 


the well. 

In wells that are flowed artificially 
by compressed gas or air, the same 
conditions are responsible for the 
deposition of paraffin, and the same 
methods of preventing and remov- 
ing the accumulated paraffin are ap- 
plicable. 

In wells that are produced by 
means of the gas-lift or  air-lift, 
trouble is often encountered’ with 
paraffin deposited at the foot piece 
or lower end of the eduction tube; 
and in wells where gas is jetted into 
the eduction tube at various points, 
paraffin accumulates at these places. 
Paraffin also accumulates along the 
walls of the pipe in the same man- 
ner, and as a result of the same 
conditions, as in _ natural flowing 
wells. 

The accumulation of paraffin around 
the foot piece or end of the educ- 
tion tube is usually due to using ex- 
cessive quantities of gas and al- 
lowing the well to pump off. When 
the well pumps off, the gas flows 
through the eduction tube and re- 
sults in a local cooling. There is 
often sufficient cooling and evapora- 
tion at this point to cause the de- 
position of paraffin, even when the 
well is correctly operated. It also 
dries the film of oil on the pipe and 
allows the suspended paraffin to be- 
come firmly attached. The accumu- 
lation of paraffin around the jets in 
the eduction tube is the result of 
cooling caused by the gas at this 
point, and of the fact that the con- 
stant wetting and drying of the sur- 
face immediately surrounding these 
jets allows particles of paraffin to 
become firmly attached to the pipe. 


Methods of Preventing and Removing 
Paraffin from Flowing Wells 


N MOST instances, from an eco- 

nomic standpoint, it is advisable 
to prevent the accumulation of 
paraffin. Sometimes, however, this 
is either impossible or so costly that 
it is preferable to remove the par- 
affin after it has accumulated. 

In order to prevent or decrease the 
deposition of paraffin in flowing 
wells, it is necessary to produce the 
oil so that the conditions which 
favor paraffin deposition, and which 
have just been discussed, are elimi- 
nated or modified. Generally, these 
conditions can be modified by reduc- 
ing the size of the oil string. This 
shortens the periods between flows, 
causes the oil to be lifted more ef- 
ficiently, and therefore results’ in 
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in reducing the gas to oil ratio, 
and thereby reduces evaporation of 
the lighter constituents. When tub- 
ing is used, there is also less heat 
lost to the surrounding strata by 
radiation, as the space between the 
tubing and casing acts as an _ insu- 
lating medium. The use of back- 
pressure, although not always ap- 
plicable or advisable, will sometimes 
prevent the conditions that favor the 
deposition of paraffin. 

Circumstances often make it im- 
possible to prevent the accumula- 
tion of paraffin by proper produc- 
tion methods alone. One of the most 
satisfactory methods to use with 
such conditions is to heat the oil 
as it flows from the well. A num- 
ber of different methods of heat- 
ing have been tried, and many have 
been found satisfactory. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether the cost 
of operating these methods _ will 
compare favorably with methods for 
removing the paraffin after it has 
accumulated. 


Electric Heaters for Flowing Wells 


‘Ee of the most common meth- 
ods of heating the oil as_ it 
flows from the well is by the use of 
electric heaters. These heaters are 
of the resistance type and are usu- 
ally designed to run into the well 
on a wire line or so that they may 
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be attached to the bottom of the 
oil string. A number of types have 
been patented. Two types of heaters 
are shown in Fig. 2. 

These electric heaters must gen- 
erate sufficient heat so that the oil 
will reach the top of the well at a 
temperature above that at which it 
is saturated with wax. As a gen- 
eral rule, it is necessary to operate 
them continuously in order to pre- 
vent the deposition of paraffin. If 
the heaters have capacity enough to 
heat the oil sufficiently to dissolve 
additional paraffin, they can be op- 
erated intermittently. When used in 
this manner, a certain amount ot 
paraffin is allowed to accumulate in 
the well, then the heaters are turned 
on, and the heated oil dissolves this 
accumulated paraffin. 


HE greatest objection to electric 

heaters is the cost of operation 
and maintenance. It is very difficult to 
build a heater that will operate sat- 
isfactorily over a long. period of 
time utider the severe conditions ex- 
isting in a well. It is difficult, also, 
to obtain cables for transmitting 
the power to the heaters. As an ex- 
ample of the cost of operating electric 
heaters, the following resulting are 
given: An electric heater was placed 
on the tubing of a 100-bbl. well just 
below the point where the paraffin 
started to accumulate. The oil nor- 
mally reaches the top of the well 
at a temperature of 71°F., and with 
the use of the heater the tempera- 
ture was raised to 83°F. This was 
found sufficient to prevent the de- 
position of paraffin. The heater had 
a capacity of 10 kw.-hr.; and esti- 
mating the cost of the power at 
1%4c. per kw.-hr., the cost of operat- 
ing the heater was 12%c. per hour— 
$3 per day, or $90 per month. This 
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represents only the cost of operat- 
ing the heater, and does not take 
into consideration other costs, such 
as maintenance, etc. The same well 
could be kept in excellent condition 
by the use of a paraffin knife or 
hook once a week. The total cost 
of operating these tools with a 
portable winch would not exceed 
$10 per time, or $40 per month. 


Heating by Steam, Water, Oil or Gas 


N SOME fields, steam is used to 

heat the oil while it is flowing 
from the well. The steam is usually 
put into the well through a coil, either 
inside of the oil string or between 
the oil string and the casing. Gener- 
ally, the coil is connected so that it 
returns the condensed water to the 
surface instead of allowing it to run 
into the well and be produced with 
the oil. The depth to which closed 
coils can be operated in the well is 
limited by the amount of pressure 
available to lift the condensed water. 
In very deep wells, especially where 
the oil does not have a tendency to 
emulsify badly, the coils are left open, 
and the condensed water is allowed to 
drop to the bottom of the well and 
be produced with the oil. Several 
types of coils are shown in Fig. 3. 
These coils were described to the 
writer by K. C. Sclater, who used 
them in the South Mountain field in 
California. 

In using steam, it is possible to 
raise the temperature of oil sufficient- 
ly so that it will dissolve additional 
paraffin. It is, therefore, customary 
to operate the steam coils at intervals 
instead of continuously. 

It is questionable whether this meth- 
od would be satisfactory from the cost 
viewpoint, unless excess steam is avail- 
able without appreciable extra ex- 
pense; for instance, where steam is 
used for pumping and where fuel 
gas has a very low market value. 
Unless this is true, it will usually 
prove cheaper to use the paraffin 
knife or hook and a portable winch. 

At some wells, hot water or oil is 
circulated instead of steam. The same 
types of coils are used, and the liquid 
is circulated from the heater into the 
well and back to the heater by means 
of a pump. It is difficult to raise 
the temperature of the oil in the well 
very much by this method, and the 
cost of operation will usually be 
large. 

In wells that are pumped by means 
of the air-lift or gas-lift, the ingoing 
gas is often heated, either by a steam 
heater or a gas-fired heater. It is 
doubtful whether sufficient heat to 
prevent entirely the deposition of 
paraffin can be transferred to the well 
in this manner. In most instances, 
where this method has been tried, it 
has been abandoned as unsatisfactory. 


Special Tools for Removing Paraffin 


Usually, it is cheaper, with flowing 
wells, to allow the paraffin to ac- 
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Fig. 4—Tools for removing paraffin from oil wells 


cumulate to a certain extent and 
then remove it by using special tools. 
These tools are of two general types: 
those that cut the paraffin from the 
tubing and allow the flowing oil 
to carry it from the well, and those 
that cut the paraffin from the pipe 
and also remove it from the well. 
Several types of these special tools 
are shown in Fig. 4. 

If these tools are used at regular 
intervals, the amount of paraffin that 
accumulates will not affect production. 
A more detailed discussion of these 
tools is given in the United States 
Bureau of Mines Report of Investiga- 
tions, Serial No. 2802. The cost of re- 
moving paraffin in this manner should 
not exceed $10 per time, when using 
portable winches, and should be much 
less when the well is rigged up so 


that the tools can be operated by 
the engine at the well. 


Deposition of Paraffin in 
Wells 


Pumping 


Bee accumulation of paraffin in 
pumping wells gradually closes 
up the tubing and increases the load 
on the rods; and if it is not removed, 
the load often becomes so great that 
the rods break under the increased 
strain. The presence of paraffin also 
makes it difficult to pull broken rods 
and it often becomes necesary to re- 
move it from the tubing before the 
rods can be run back into the well. 
The most pronounced trouble from 
paraffin occurs in pumping wells in 
which the oil flows by heads from 
the tubing instead of pumping steadily. 
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The movement of oil is slow in 
pumping wells, and the radiation of 
heat to the surrounding strata results 
in the oil being cooled appreciably. 
Table 3 gives the tubing-head tem- 
perature of some pumping wells at 
Salt Creek. 


The well 23A was producing oil by 
heads instead of pumping steadily, 
and the low temperature was _ prob- 
ably partly due to cooling from the 
gas as it expanded and flowed the oil. 

Paraffin also accumulates rapidly 
when the valves leak in wells that are 
pumped intermittently. This condition 
allows the oil to drain out of the tub- 
ing during the periods when the well 
is not pumped, and the paraffin then 
becomes attached to the pipe. 


Sufficient Oil Prevents Paraffin De- 
position 


HERE is little or no tendency for 

paraffin to accumulate and stick 
to the walls of the pipe so long as it 
is completely full of oil. Instead, the 
paraffin remains suspended in the oil 
and is carried out of the well with 
it. Even on long standing, the paraf- 
fin will not become firmly attached 
to the walls of a pipe that is full of 
oil. If the oil is drained or flowed 
from the pipe, the suspended paraf- 
fin that remains with the film of oil 
will become firmly attached as the 
oil drains away from it and will re- 
main on the pipe when again covered 
with oil. When the oil contains a 
large amount of suspended paraffin, 
some of it will accumulate on the 
rods and tubing, even under the best 
of conditions. The rate of accumu- 
lation in this maner, however, is very 
slow; it seldom becomes hard or ex- 
tensive enough ot cause trouble, and 
will generally be taken care of by 
the regular pulling of the rods for 
other troubles. 


As previously mentioned, the most 
severe trouble from paraffin is found 
in wells that flow or agitate instead 
of pumping steadily. This can be 
stopped by taking the gas that is 
produced with oil at the casinghead 
and by using a good gas anchor re- 
move all the excess gas that is held 
in the oil as a supersaturated solution. 
In most cases, this will result in the 
well pumping steadily and will com- 
pletely stop paraffin troubles. Two 
types of gas anchor are shown in Fig. 
5. When the well still has a slight 
tendency to flow after these precau- 
tions have been observed, a_ back- 
pressure of 25 to 30 Ib. per sq. in. 
held on the tubing will be effective. 
This back-pressure has no effect on 
the sand, as it is held against the 
pumping equipment only. 


Paraffin from 


Wells 


Removing Pumping 


A paraffin hook can be run _in- 
to the tubing on the rods after 
they have been pulled and the work- 
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TABLE 3.—TEMPERATURE DATA ON PUMPING WELLS AT SALT CREEK 


Size of Oil 
String Tub- 
ing, inches 


Well 
19A NE% 
ORI cxevsacscssvceeeseuveecsocts 2 
386A SEM 
De ae gatas cts Sa cstbpeces genase 2 
1A NEY 
Re TO osc tacesicseseeses cavarseoese 2 
29A NE'% 
ANTS acesvishasateatecessageenetsss 2 
3A SE% 
MET Acces iicksevovsnenencsspesoees 2 
23A NE% 
ETD ios, bc5s ss sesszieecorsensee se 2 


ing valve removed. It is only nec- 
essary to run the tool to the depth at 
which the paraffin showed on the rods. 
When the tool is pulled from the 
well, it will bring all the accumulated 
paraffin with it. This operation can be 
done with the usual portable winch 
used for pulling rods, or with the 
drilling engine if the well is rigged up. 

Hot solvents, such as_ kerosene, 
crude oil or gasoline, can be run into 
the well through the casing and 
pumped out through the tubing. It is 
difficult, however, to heat the solvent 
sufficiently to dissolve the paraffin de- 
posited in the tubing in this manner. 
The cost of this method is prohibitive 
in most cases, as the rods can be 
pulled and a paraffin hook used with 
less special equipment and expense. 

When large quantities of casing- 
head or drip gasoline are available, 
they can often be used for dissolving 
the paraffin by putting several bar- 
rels into the well and then circulating 
the oil for several hours by connect- 
ing the tubing into the casing. The 
crude oil and gasoline will success- 
fully removed the paraffin, providing 
they are circulated in this manner for 
several hours, in order to allow them 
time to dissolve it. This method is 
applicable only where the gasoline is 
available at a very low cost. 

Certain chemicals for removing 
paraffin are on the market. Most of 
these react with water to generate 
heat—700 to 800 B. t. u. per pound. 
The chemical is usually run into the 
well between the tubing and casing 
and allowed to react at the bottom of 
the well. This heats the oil, which 
in turn dissolves the paraffih from 
the tubing as the oil is pumped 
through it. Unless a large quantity of 
chemical is used, the oil will not be 
heated sufficiently to dissolve the 
paraffin. It is cheaper to remove the 
paraffin from the tubing of pumping 
wells by pulling the rods and using a 
paraffin hook. 


Deposition of Paraffin on the Face and 
in Pores of the Sand 


HE accumulation of paraffin on 
the face or in the pores of the 
sand decreases the amount of oil that 
can enter the well. This particular 
phase of the paraffin problem is one 


Daily 


Approximate Temperature 
Temperature of Oilat Cas- Production, 
of sand, inghead, barrels 
Degrees F. Degrees F. 
108 63 11 
108 71 30 
108 73 50 
108 73 65 
108 73 95 
108 60 30 


of the most serious, because it usually 
occurs in old wells of small production, 
in which it is often doubtful whether 
the increased production obtained by 
removing the paraffin will justify the 
expense incurred. 

The temperature of most producing 
oil sands is above that at which the 
original oil is saturated with paraf- 
fin. Any deposition of paraffin on the 
face or in the pores of the sand is 
therefore the result of evaporation 
and cooling of the oil as it flows 
through the sand or into the well. As 
a field is produced the remaining oil 
in the sand steadily becomes heavier, 
due to the loss of the lighter con- 
stituents. As an example of this, the 
initial boiling point of oil from the 
second sand at Salt Creek increased 
from 98° to 103° F. in 1922, to 
116° F. for 1924, and 142° to 144° 
F. in 1926. It is also of interest to 
note that no vacuum has been used 
in this field during that time. 


In fields where the oil is unsatur- 
ated with paraffin at the temperature 
of the sand, there will not be any 
accumulation of paraffin, provided the 
fluid level is maintained at the top of 
the sand, as the temperature 
of the oil in the well will be very 
nearly the same as the temperature 
of the sand. Any gas being produced 
with the oil cannot cool it very much, 
because it does not do any appreciable 
amount of work on the oil at this 
point. 


Preventing Accumulation of Paraffin 
on the Face 


F POSSIBLE, the fluid level should 

be maintained at the top of the 
sand at all times. This will prevent 
the accumulation of paraffin on the 
face of the sand, even though the 
oil contains suspended particles of 
paraffin, as this suspended paraffin 
will not have an opportunity to be- 
come firmly attached to the sand. If 
the oil that accumulates with inter- 
mittent pumping is saturated and 
contains suspended particles of wax, 
the alternate covering and exposing of 
the sand will have a tendency to in- 
crease the deposition of paraffin. 


In some fields, the producers are 
putting back into the sand the vapors 
that are made when the gasoline is 
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weathered. These vapors, when dis- 
solved in the oil remaining in the 
sand, increase its ability to hold paraf- 
fin in solution and therefore tend to 
prevent its deposition in the pores or 
on the face of the sand. 


Electric Heaters for Use at the Face 


In most cases, heat or solvents are 
used, either combined or separate- 
ly, to remove paraffin that has been 
deposited on the face or in the pores 
of the sand. 


Compressed Air or Explosives Not 
Recommended 


LECTRIC heaters can be used if 

they can be lowered into the well, 
either on a wire line or on the end 
of the tubing; the latter will al- 
low the well to be pumped while 
the heater is in operation. The sand 
should be covered with oil while 
the heater is in use, so that it will 
dissolve the paraffin and carry it 
in suspension to the top of the 
well, instead of allowing it to melt 
and accumulate in the bottom of the 
well, where it might congeal when 
the heater is turned off. Kerosene or 
crude oil can be added if the fluid 
level will not come up to the top 
of the sand, or if it cannot be main- 
tained while the well is pumping. A 
temperature slightly above the melt- 
ing point of the paraffin should be 
used, as this will insure immediate 
solution of the paraffin in the oil 
that is being produced by the sand 
or being added to the well. 

By means of a 20-kw.-hr. heater, 
the oil in the bottom of a well hav- 
ing a normal temperature of 103° F. 
was raised to 220° F. This tempera- 
ture was maintained for several days 
and then the heater was turned off. 
The sand was heated sufficiently so 
that the temperature of the oil did 
not cool to 103° again until the 
seventh day after the heater was 
turned off. 

Figuring power at 14c. per kw.-hr., 
this heater would cost $6 per day to 
operate. 


Steam or Flame for Heating the Face 


TEAM also is used for this pur- 

pose. It is not as satisfactory 
as electricity because it does not ob- 
tain the required temperature so 
easily. The steam also cuts the oil 
badly and often causes caving of 
shale breaks within or above the 
sand, which necessitates cleaning with 
cools after the steaming oreration 
is completed. As a_ genera) rule, 
when steam is used, it is carried to 
the bottom of the well in tubing and 
is there released. Superheated steam 
was used in a well similar to the 
one in which the electric heater was 
used. The steam had a temperature 
of 740° F. as it entered the well, 
and the temperature at the bottom 
of the well was approximately 230° 
F. The well had two strings of tub- 
ing and was pumped continuously 
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while it was steamed. A temperature 
of 230° F. would melt any paraf- 
fin that might be present in the sand 
or in the pores adjacent to the sand, 
but the cost of operating steam 
equipment for that temperature is 
much greater than that of operating 
electric heaters, and much better re- 
sults can be obtained with the latter. 

Another method of heating the 
sand is by the use of a flame. A 
string of tubing with a burner at- 
tachment is lowered into the well 
and a proper mixture of air and 
gas to sustain combustion is pumped 
down the tubing. The gas is ignited 
at the bottom, either by an electric 
spark or by a flare lowered into the 
wall. A small burner at the top of 
the tubing indicates whether the re- 
quisite proportions of air and gas 
are being used. 

Undoubtedly, a high temperature 

can be obtained by this method, but 
it is questionable whether it accom- 
plishes the desired results. 
The method is patented, and in addi- 
tion to the cost of operation a roy- 
alty agreement must be made before 
it can be legally used. 


Circulation of Hot Oils or Chemicals 


HE circulation of hot oil is often 

used to heat the sand and dissolve 
the paraffin. Generally, the well is 
connected to a tank containing steam 
coils; the oil is pumped into the tank 
and heated, then is allowed to run 
back into the well between the cas- 
ing and tubing. Gasoline, kerosene, 
or other oils are often added to the 
crude oil that is circulated, in order 
to increase the solubility of the paraf- 
fin. Providing the oil is hot enough 
and the operation is continued for 
a sufficient length of time, paraffin 
will be removed, but the method is 
not recommended. 

Chemicals that generate heat may 
often be used to advantage in remov- 
ing paraffin from the face of the 
sand. It is advisable to have the 
sand covered with oil. The chemical 
heats the oil; the heated oil dis- 
solves the wax, and can then be 
pumped from the well. If the chemi- 
cal is used without an appreciable 
amount of oil in the well, the paraf- 
fin may be melted and cooled again 
before it can be removed by pump- 
ing, or it may congeal in the tub- 
ing while being pumped from the 
well. When the chemicals are prop- 
erly used, satisfactory results can 
often be obtained at a moderate cost. 


Compressed Air or Explosives Not 
Recommended 


HE use of compressed air alone 

for removing paraffin may result 
in forcing the paraffin into the pores 
of the sand instead of removing it. 
If hot gasoline, kerosene or crude oil 
is first added to the well and allowed 
to dissolve the paraffin, the air can 
be used to remove the solvent and 
any loose sand, silt, etc., that might 
be in the well. Compressed air can 
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also be used in connection with re- 
volving reamers that cut away the 
sand. The tool removes the paraffin 
and cuts away the sand that might 
be plugged by the paraffin and the 
air carries the loosened material from 
the well. 

The value of explosives for remov- 
ing paraffin is questionable. The 
pressure created by the explosion 
might force the paraffin more firmly 
into the pores of the sand, or it 
might shatter the sand so that a 
layer of thesurface would be removed, 
taking the paraffin with it. 


Paraffin Troubles in Flow Lines 


WO distinct problems are en- 

countered in flow lines. The first 
is the deposition of paraffin as a 
hard layer inside the pipe, gradually 
increasing and closing it. The sec- 
ond is the congealing of the entire 
body of oil in the flow line. These 
conditions usually are met in the 
colder periods of the year. 


The accumulation of a hard deposit 
of paraffin generally occurs in flow 
lines of wells that are producing by 
heads, and where excessive quantities 
of gas are being produced. It also 
occurs in the flow lines of pumping 
wells, where the casinghead gas is 
connected into the flow lines. This 
type of paraffin is the result of the 
same conditions that cause the trou- 
ble in the well, and it is necessary 
to prevent these conditions in order 
to overcome the trouble. This can 
be accomplished by using a gas and 
oil separator at the well and keep- 
ing .the flow line full of oil at all 
times. In pumping wells the casing- 
head gas should be run through sepa- 
rate lines, to prevent the formation 
of hard paraffin deposits in the flow 
lines. 


If it is impractical to separate 
the oil and gas at the well and pre- 
vent the accumulation of paraffin, it 
is necessary to remove it from the 
lines below the accumulation reaches 


the point where it seriously retards 
the flow of oil. This can be accom- 
plished by running a flexible scraper 
through the lines occasionally. A 
ball of newspaper or heavy wrapping 
paper inserted in the flow line at 
the well makes an excellent scraper; 
the oil will force it through the line 
and it will remove the paraffin. When 
the accumulation is too hard and 
extensive for this scraper, it can 
best be removed by running steam 
through the lines. 


The congealing of the entire body 
of oil in the flow lines is caused by 
the cooling of the oil below its pour 
point. If the oil is kept moving, 
it will not congeal at as high a tem- 
perature as when standing still, but 
even when kept moving it will be- 
come viscous or congeal if cooled 
sufficiently. 

This trouble can often be overcome 
by using large flow lines and having 
the tankage near enough to the well 
so that the oil will reach the tank 
before it is cooled sufficiently to con- 
geal. When this is not practical, 
it is necessary either to prevent the 
cooling of the line or to heat the 
oil. 

There are two general methods of 
preventing the line from becoming 
cooled below the pour point of the 
oil. The first is to bury the line 
deep enough so that it will not be 
appreciably affected by atmospheric 
temperature changes; this is usually 
impractical under oil field conditions. 
The second method is to box a steam 
line with the flow line. The oil line 
can then be heated whenever neces- 
sary. This method is expensive, but 
it is one of the surest methods of 
preventing this trouble, and is widely 
used. 

When there is an oil and gas sep- 
arator at the well, steam coils can 
be used in the separator to heat the 
oil, but this method is likely to cause 
excessive evaporation of the oil and 
a loss in gravity. The oil can also 
be heated by running through a 
steam heater or heat exchanger, 
usually consisting of a small pipe 
inside a larger one, the oil running 
through the smaller pipe and the 
steam in the outside or larger pipe. 


Paraffin Troubles in Pipe Lines 


ARAFFIN is seldom deposited as 
Jt a hard layer in pipe lines, but 
the oil will congeal. This trouble 
can be partly or entirely prevented 
by burying the line, but in handling 
oils that congeal at a comparatively 
high temperature, it is necessary to 
heat the oil at various points along 
the line. If the oils are heated to a 
temperature above the melting point 
of the waxes that they contain, the 
point at which they congeal will be 
siderably lowered, and they will not 
return to their original pour point 
for a number of hours; in some in- 
stances, not for days. 
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A New and Improved 
Bright Stock 


excelling in quality, uniformity and performance all 
lubricants on the market produced for the same purpose. 
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sold as a 100% lubricant. 


WRITE for full information and mixing formulas 
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By Paul Wagner 


OM B. SLICK, one of the larg- 

est Independent oil operators in 
Oklahoma, feels “it is a crime to 
start 16 drilling wells on 160 acres”. 
He thinks, so he says, “the number 
of wells should be arranged in each 
individual field before the first wild- 
cat well is drilled.” 

Mr. Slick, breaking a rule he had 
observed 15 years, recently gave out 
an interview in which he said that 
regardless of how wells are spaced 
he feels it is absolutely necessary for 
producers to get together and ar- 
range so there will not be more than 
one string of drilling tools operating 
on a single 160-acre tract at any 
one time. 

Personally, Mr. Slick says he thinks 
there should be five wells drilled to 
the 160-acre lease; one in the center 
of each 40 acres and one in the 
center of the 160 acres. In time, he 
believes, these wells will drain the 
property and the center well could 
be used for putting air pressure on 
the sand when desired. 


* * * 


H. HUDGENS, assistant man- 
@ ager and credit man for the Oil 
Well Supply Co., at Tampico, has 
resigned and returned to The States 
after a residence of seven years in 
Mexico. After a visit to his old home 
at Portland, Ark., he expects to en- 
gage in business somewhere in the 
southwest. Hudgins is a past com- 
mander of the American Legion at 
Tampico and was active in other 
organizations. 
e * * 
H. WILLIS, formerly engineer 
@ for the Huasteca Petroleum 
Co., subsidiary of Pan American Oil 
& Transport Co., in the Tampico dis- 
trict, has been transferred to the 
Maracaibo, Venezuela, territory. He 
will be identified there with operations 
of Pan American subsidiaries. 
* + * 


ISITORS at the Dallas office of 

Frank Cullinan, vice president 
of the Republic Production Co., re- 
port him one of the busiest oil men 
in Texas. As between trips to Hous- 
ton, where the home office is located, 
and west Texas, where the Republic 
is conducting field operations in Wink- 
ler county, he qualifies as a Texas- 
type commuter. That means, in a 
state larger than the whole of Ger- 
many, that Cullinan doesn’t stay 
home any considerable part of his 
time. 
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THOMAS S. HARRISON 


HOMAS S. HARRISON, First 

National Bank building, Denver, 
has been a consulting geologist since 
1920, at which time he severed con- 
nections previously held with the 
Midwest Refining Co. His record of 
service had included two years as 
geologist with the General Land Of- 
fice, in 1908-1909; two years with the 
Enalpac Oil Co., in 1910-1911; two 
years with the Franco-Wyoming Oil 
Co., in 1912-1913; two years in the 
field for the Midwest, in 1914-1915; 
and five years with the Midwest, 
from 1916-1920, under consulting re- 
tainer. 

Mr. Harrison, who is widely known 
as one of the leading Rocky Moun- 
tain geologists, was born in Evans- 
ville, Ind., Aug. 27, 1881. He got 
his higher education at Denver Uni- 
versity, A.B., 1904, and the Colorado 
School of Mines, E.M., 1908. Be- 
sides membership in the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists 
and the Rocky Mountain Association 
of Petroleum Geologists he belongs 
to the following clubs: Denver, Coun- 
try, University, Lakewood Country, 
Cherry Hills and Denver Athletic. 

* ok * 
ILLIAM H. McFADDEN, 
senior vice president of Mar- 
land Oil Co. of Delaware, has dupli- 
eated the offer of Ernest W. Marland, 
its president, in offering to build one 
unit of a state home for children of 
Oklahoma American Legion men. The 


two units, which will cost approxi- 
mately $30,000 each, will be located 
on a 100 acre site donated by Mar- 
land and located across the highway 
from Marland’s Ponca City game 


preserve. 
* * * 


R F. IMPT, chief geologist in west 
@ Texas of Pure Oil Co., spent 
his vacation recently at Yellowstone 
National Park. Stanley E. Jay, field 
geologist, took Impt’s place at San 
Angelo while he was away. 


* s * 


J. DALY, Panhandle district su- 
@ perintendent of The Texas Co., 
spent his vacation in New Mexico. 


* * % 


OY JONES, formerly of Fort 

Worth, where he was connected 
with the geological staffs of Tidal 
Oil Co., and Marland Oil Co. of 
Texas, is now at San Angelo for the 
Union Oil Co. of California. 


* * * 


HE World championship baseball 

series, won by the New York 
Yankees in 1-2-3-4 order, gave “Doc” 
Geyer, famous Mid-Continent oil 
shooter, a bit of “collecting” to do. 
Geyer, who calls Tulsa home, spent 
Sunday preceding the World Series 
at Ada, Okla., the home of the “Wal- 
loping Waners,” youthful Pittsburgh 
batting and scoring kings. Geyer 
picked the “Yanks” to win and is 
said to have taken “all comers” in 
wagers placed at Ada. The result 
the reader can imagine for himself. 
Geyer is a brother of F. P. (Spot) 
Geyer, now an Independent oil opera- 
tor in Oklahoma and Texas but for- 
merly president of Marland Oil Co. 
of Texas and a director of the par- 
ent Marland Oil Co. of Delaware. 
Their father, long a resident of Che- 
cotah, Okla., where the younger 
Geyers were born, was a well shoot- 
er in the early days of Mid-Conti- 
nent development. 


s * * 


INGERY MAP CO., INC., with 

home offices at Abilene, Texas, 
announces the completion and open- 
ing for business of the Upton County 
Abstract Co., at Rankin, Tex. Jack 
Henderson is in charge at Rankin. 


» * 


K. SOPER, formerly identified 

@ with foreign operations of the 
Sinclair Exploration Co., has opened 
offices in Los Angeles as a consulting 
geologist. 


” * * 


W T. THOM, Jr., who has been 
@with the U. S. Geological 
Survey, has just been appointed to the 
geologic faculty of Princeton Uni- 
versity here to conduct courses in 
petroleum and coal, structural geology 
and exploratory methods. Prof. Thom, 
however, still retains a connection with 
the Survey. 
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Domestic Consumption of Lubricating Or: 
Falls for First Time in History 


TULSA, Oct. 13 


OMESTIC demand for lubricat- 
D ing oils in the United States 

during the first seven months of 
this year shows a loss as compared 
with the same period in 1926, ac- 
cording to reports of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines. This is the first time 
since petroleum statistics have been 
available that lubricating oil consump- 
tion as indicated by refinery shipments 
has shown a loss over any extended 
period. 

Exports of lubricating oils from 
the United States have shown virtu- 
ally no change for three years but 
domestic consumption has been larger 
each year until 1927. In 1924 lubri- 
cating oil exports totaled 9,031,000 
barrels. This was increased to 9,678,- 
000 barrels in 1925, but dropped back 
to 9,485,000 barrels in 1926. 


For the first seven months of this 
year exports of lubricants totaled 
5,756,000 barrels, an increase of 2.2 
percent over the 5,631,000 barrels ex- 
ported in the same period in 1926. 
From January to July in 1925 ex- 
ports totaled 5,794,000 barrels, just 
38,000 barrels more than in the first 
seven months this year. In the first 
seven months of 1924 exports totaled 
5,653,000 barrels which was 22,000 
barrels more than in the same period 
in 1926. 


HE United Kingdom, France, 

Germany and Belgium are the 
most important overseas customers 
of the United States for lubricating 
oils. In these nations manufacturing 
operations demand large supplies of 
lubricants. But American exporters 
have been feeling the competition 
of Russian oils to a greater extent 
in the past three years. Exports of 
lubes to France in the first half of 
1927 totaled 417,739 barrels as com- 
pared with 570,396 barrels in the 
first half of 1926, a loss of 152,657 
barrels or 26.8 per cent. Germany 
increased her takings of lubricating 
oils from 256,281 barrels in the first 
half of last year to 332,918 barrels 
this year, an increase of 76,637 bar- 
rels, but the United Kingdom reduced 
its purchases from 855,187 barrels 
to 560,665 barrels in the first half 
of this year, a loss of 294,522 barrels. 
Belgium increased her imports from 
the United States 152,657 barrels 
but for the four major European 
customers the net loss in _ business 
for the first half of the year was 
213,911 barrels. This loss was made 
up by increased purchases by South 
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By be C. Chatfield 


American countries, the far east 
and other smaller nations. 

The loss of lubricating oil busi- 
ness within the United States can- 
not be explained away by as 
simple a statement as competition of 
foreign lubricants. Imports have had 
no bearing on the situation. 


Since there has been a substantial 
increase in the consumption of gaso- 
line and in motor car registrations 
it would appear at first glance that 
the consumption of lubricating oils 
by automobiles should show a similar 
increase. But there are two factors 
in motor car lubrication which un- 
doubtedly have been wielding an in- 
fluence toward decreased consumption 
of motor oils. 


Such devices as the Purolator for 
filtering motor oils, other devices in- 
tended both to filter the oil and dis- 
till off gasoline dilution and the meth- 
ods of ventilating crank cases to 
avoid dilution have caused motorists 
to have their crank cases drained 
less frequently. 

An increasing number of automo- 
bile manufacturers are offering such 
devices as regular equipment on their 
cars so they can boast of lower operat- 
ing costs. 


In addition to this the manufac- 
turers of the filtering devices have 
established sales agencies in almost 
every town of any size in the coun- 
try. These agencies have _ been 
successful in installing large num- 
bers of filters on old cars and on new 
cars which are not equipped at the 
factory. 

Thus far the number of reclaim- 
ing plants for reprocessing crank case 
drainings for resale to motorists has 
not grown to a large figure. In a 
number of the large cities, however, 
there are small plants of this char- 
acter which are filtering and redis- 
tilling or clarifying used motor oils 
to be sold to a certain class of serv- 
ice station operators for sale at low 
prices. Many companies operating 


Table 


fleets of cars or trucks are reclaim- 
ing their crank case oil periodically 
and using it over. 

The advertising campaign of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil As- 
sociation and of refiners displaying 
the association’s trade mark is thought 
by many to have had some effect on 
motor oil consumption. Until this 
advertising campaign was begun the 
industry generally advised motorists 
to have crank cases drained every 
500 miles. 

The Pennsylvania group brought 
out the idea in newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising that motorists using 
100 per cent pure Pennsylvania oils 
would not find it necessary to change 
oil under 1,000 miles and much pub- 
licity was given to motor tests in 
which cars crossed the continent with- 
out a change of oil. 


Manufacturing companies’ which 
consume large quantities of lubricat- 
ing oils have gone in for reclaiming 
used oil in all parts of the country. 
Rather inexpensive and easily oper- 
ated little plants are offered to man- 
ufacturers with a selling argument of 
savings on lubricating oils which has 
won many converts. 


T MUST not be overlooked that 

the manufacturers of machinery 
are giving a great deal more atten- 
tion to lubrication than in former 
years. It has been demonstrated so 
clearly that friction is the greatest 
cause for depreciation in machinery 
that manufacturers have studied meth- 
ods of applying oil and grease to bet- 
ter advantage. In the old days an oil 
hole was enough on important bear- 
ings and the operator of the machine 
was told to squirt in a little now 
and then. Scientific modern lubrica- 
tion has about eliminated the old 
wasteful squirt can. 
~ In the past year the railroads have 
begun to adopt roller bearings for 
new rolling stock and replacements. 
This move of the railroads probably 
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Domestic demand for lubricating oils in the U. S. by months. From:reports of the U. S. 


Bureau of Mines. (Figures in barrels.) 
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1924 1925 1926 1927 
1,636.000 1,263.000 1,632,000 1,496,000 
1,203,000 1,620.000 1,294,000 1,231,000 
1,528,000 1,618,000 2.180.000 2,334,000 
1,456,000 1,880,000 2,039,000 1,712,000 
1,533.000 1,654.000 1,869,000 1,928,000 
1,409,000 2,082,000 2,042,000 2,197,000 
1,590,000 1,497,000 2.072.000 1,960,000 
1,608,000 1,931,000 2,092,000 
1,536,000 1,987,000 2,023,000 
1,483,000 1,785,000 1,777,000 
1,730,000 1,753,000 1,721,000 
1,412,000 1,511,000 1,827,000 

.. 18,124,000 20,581,000 22,568,000 *12,858,000 
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Wax Recovery With Kelly Filters 


ELLY Pressure Filters can be 
chilled so as to congeal the 
wax. Fine particles of wax, coat- 
ing over filter aid, can then be 
easily recovered. 

Kelly Filters can be heated to 
remelt the wax. Melted wax passes 
through, filter aid is then recovered. 

It is better to use one unit for 
freezing out the wax and another 
for remelting it. 


United Filters Corporation 


Hazleton, Pa.—Los Angeles Office, Central Building 
Other Offices in Chicago—New York—Salt Lake City 
Export Office—25 Broadway, N. Y.—Code Address, Unifilter, New York 
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has not affected their consumption 
of oil greatly as yet but may be ex- 
pected to result in greater economies 
in future years. In other ways, 
however, railroad operating executives 
have been studying the problem of 
cutting costs successfully as has been 
shown by the decreasing consumption 
of fuel oil by locomotives in spite of 
the greater volume of freight han- 
dled with greater speed. 

The state of industry in the 
United States during the first half 
of the year does not show con- 
clusively that the loss in lubricating 
oil business can be attributed to busi- 
ness depression. Reports of the De- 
partment of Commerce show that 
there was an increase of 3.8 per cent 
in the production of 64 manufactured 
commodities in June 1927 as com- 
pared with a year ago. Production 
of textiles, foodstuffs, leather, stone 
and clay products, chemicals and oils 
and tobacco showed increases, while 
reductions were reported in_ iron, 
steel and other metals, lumber, paper 
and printing. 

The greater use of machinery year 
by year is shown by the fact that fac- 
tory employment showed a decrease 
of 2.4 per cent in spite of the in- 
crease in production. This is a fac- 
tor which has been highly important 
in building up the consumption of 
oils year by year. 

An accompanying tabulation shows 
domestic demand for lubricating oils 
as indicated by refinery shipments 
in the United States less exports for 
the past three years and seven months. 


J.V.Throop Moves Business 
To Michi gan 


YPSILANTI, Mich., Oct. 13.—Bulk 
storage and several service stations 
will be erected here by the J. V. 
Throop Petroleum Co., which has just 
moved its offices from Kansas City 
to the First National Bank Bldg. at 
Ypsilanti. The company is _ headed 
by J. Vail Throop, well known among 
oil jobbers throughout the country, 
who is now Michigan distributor for 
products of the Lincoln Oil Refining 
Co., Robinson, Il. 

Previous to the organization of Mr. 
Throop’s own company five years 
ago, he had been employed by sev- 
eral oil marketers in sales and sta- 
tion construction work. For 11 years 
prior to his own business, Mr. Throop 
was with a large tank car marketer 
at Kansas City. Previous to that 
he was for 11 years with the Grand 
Rapids Oil Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
As manager, he supervised the erec- 
tion of that company’s plant and the 
first drive-in service station which 
was built in Grand Rapids. 

Five years ago Mr. Throop entered 
the tank car marketing business with 
a partner in Kansas City. Early in 
1926 the partnership was dissolved 
and Mr. Throop became owner of 
the company which bears his name. 
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ex- Accounting Division 
nies 

. Urged for A. P. I. 
of CLEVELAND, Oct. 13.—Organiza- 
nie tion of a division of finance and 
tion accounting of the American Petro- 
of leum Institute, is recommended in 
1an- a special report by the Committee 

on Uniform Methods of Oil Account- 
the ing. Activities of this division would 
half be the handling and discussing of 
om the industry’s cooperative finance and . . i 
mg accounting problems, and those of L | G 
usi- the men who are in the financial itt e lant cuts operating costs! 
De- and accounting departments of oil 
shat companies. What Little Giant saves in manufacturing 
ent It is recommended that the divi- expense, it adds to your profit—yet it is lower 
red sion have a chairman and five sec- in cost. 

_ tional vice-chairmen who would serve 

‘ion without compensation. A member- Little Giant trucks tanks are fuel, Little Giant gives longer 
on ship fee is planned but not specified built directly to the specifica- life to the — — tires. It 
ile in the report. The general secre- tions of your truck. Allof the sssures every Cay Celvery. 

_ tary of the institute would appoint weight is evenly balanced. They ‘these advantages are proven. 
siconia an executive secretary for the di- are lighter but stronger. There after reading the lite-ature 
_ vision. no side thrusting—no crystal- —_you’Il_ know why Little Giant is 

7 ization. c in transportation 
na _M, W. Mattison, tax expert of the = a ee ee 
fac- institute, is chairman of the com- By following the rules for safe, because it makes your profits 
ase mittee. Other members are: L. H. economical transportation of bigger. 

len ig wr Pinar ~~ : oe 

i oO. Mi. A. ambers, Panhandle Re- +o “en 
= iain 00. ¥. K. Cottrell, Mid-Con- Ask for our surprising prices! 

tinent Oi as Association; H. F. ; 

* Davis, Standard Oil Co. of New Jer- Steinke Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
sai sev: G. H. Foster, Union Oil Co. of 200 CAROLINE ST. PEORIA, ILL. 
oils California; R. G. Hare, Prairie Pipe 
nts Line Co.; H. G. Humphreys, Skelly 
for Oil Co.; Paul R. Jones, Henry L. 
ths. Doherty & Co.; F. S. Reitzell, Sun 

Oil Co.: George F. Smith, Conti- ° e 
255 nental Oil Co.; Perey W. Thirtle, Oil Price Handbook 
, Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.; A. 

F. Whiting, Louisiana Oil Refining | pense crude and tankwagon You can get the answers most conven- 
alk ee George F. Winters, Phillips price changes have caused many iently, rapidly and accurately in the 
; Petroleum Co.; C. J. Barkdull, Stand- 9] gn oil man to study prices prevailing OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for 1926. 
ons ard Oil Co. of Indiana; A. B. Chese- einen teenie Se cmebencies tel eenlaee 

¥. bro, Carter Oil Co.; Wesley Cunning- ne renaitntay —> 
just } ham, Petroleum Accountants’ Society; What was Mid-Continent crude a conte prices and export markets for the 
sity : Rodney S. Durkee, General Petroleum year ago today? Or, what was 58-60 ¢Mtire year 1926 as published in the 

at Corp.; H. A. Gidney, Gulf Oil Corp.; U.S. Motor gasoline in Oklahoma? Or, weekly issues of National Petroleum 
ded Albert Hill, Atlantic Refining Co.; the tankwagon price of gasoline a year News. 146 pages, cloth bound, mar- 
— = 7 oa — a se 7 a ago? These are some of the questions ginal index—price $5. Send for your 
ry, rland. e Texas Co.; L. S. Sin- ‘ : 

for clair, Magnolia Petroleum Co.; P. S. Se A PET Pe ong toting 
‘ing Tarbox. Indeperdent Refirine Co.: NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 

} J. H. Tuttle, Standard Oil Co. of 
Mr. California, and P. G. Williams, As- —— ———_— — 
ars sociated Oil Co. 
sev- i 
sta- 
ars Diesel and Oil Engines Studied 
‘oop . . 
eter BROOKLYN, N. ¥., Oct. 13.—The Year after year. users of Niagara Oil or Gaso- 
chat / course in Diesel and oil engines is line Meters depend on them for reliable meas. 
sand entering its fifth year as part of the wnenaent of guuieen eunbenn enone 
ich. department of mechanical engineering eey. Their cemmnew-te Pea iclinsena 
rec- ; at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. ese changin end teunbla * sdeenetbattensie 
the The course is conducted to help the iitinendemaees 
nich practical man now in power work. a oe 


Edgar Kates, chairman of the oil 


ed engine division of the American So- NIAGARA OIL METERS 


t ciety bs ——— Engineers, ten Built Since 1892 By 
- in give the lectures this year, succeed- 
lved ing Julius Kuttner, formerly associate BUFFALO METER COMPANY 
of editor of Oil Engine Power, who is 2889 Main Street t=? te: Buffalo, N. Y. 
me. now with the Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
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' ‘Two gallons more |. 
| you can sell him 


MOTORIST, who has just pulled up to your 

distributor’s filling station, calls for 5 gal- 
lons of gas. The attendant gives it to him. But 
in doing so, he notices that the car tank can hold 
2 gallons more. So he suggests a full tank. And 
the motorist agrees. 


If the pump is the new G. & B. Model T-179 


Visible, the extra 2 gallons can be delivered im- 
mediately, increasing the sale from 5 to 7 gallons. 


Easy? Speedy? Profitable? Nothing could be 


more So. 


Starting delivery always with a full 10 gallons 
in the bowl, this new G. & B. T-179 Visible 
enables your* distributors to boost gallonage. To 
sell those extra two, or more gallons without 
taking the time and trouble of refilling the bowl. 


This is the G. & B. PROGRESSIVE METHOD OF 
DELIVERY. You find it in the new Model T-179 
Visible, mechanical measure type. Also in the 
Model T-176 Visible wet hose sight measure type. 


Write for Bulletins. 


MANUFACTURING 





~ \ SPRINGFIELD MASS. U.S.A. 
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“Over 1500 oil marketers are 
using G. & B. equipment. 
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New Equipment to Improve Plants 


Personal Notes of the Manufacturers 
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Hills-McCanna Co., 2025 Elston 
Ave., Chicago, has off the press a 
black and bronzed bulletin on _ its 
bronze non-corrosive, non-porous 
metal particularly adapted for the 
oil industry on parts where excessive 
wear or corrosion is a factor. It is 
designed for use on still plugs, ther- 
mometer wells, condenser box nip- 
ples, fittings, valves, and for similar 
uses. 

The company has recently com- 
pleted its foundry and factory at 
Chicago which provides increased fa- 
cilities for the production of special 
alloys, force feed lubrication  sys- 
tems, chemical proporting pumps, and 
so on. A large machine shop in the 
new building offers plan operators and 
equipment builders complete service 
from pattern to finished product. 

*” * * 

Selden Truck Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., manufacturer of trucks and 
buses, has designed a_ special edi- 
tion of its Roadmaster truck, to pro- 
vide greater endurance and stability. 
This special is known as its model 
60 and has been revamped by the 
company’s engineers after a study by 
them of operating conditions and re- 
quirements of truck users in the oil 
fields of Oklahoma and Texas, the 
company states. 

Some of the chief features of this 
truck are: Larger and more power- 
ful six-cylinder motor; heavier steer- 
ing gear; dual-range, nine-speed 
transmission; and double reduction 
rear axle which has 3000 pounds more 
carrying capacity than the regular 
axle. 

* ok * 

A. H. Van Hatten, who has been 
for three years division manager at 
Minneapolis for the Fry Equipment 
Corp., Rochester, Pa., is now bulk 
sales representative at Minneapolis 
for the Sinclair Refining Co., Chicago. 

* * * 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, has 
off the press a booklet describing the 
Wiggins breather roof for stopping 
evaporation of oil storage. This com- 
pany will manufacture the new roof 
as a companion type to the Wiggins 
floating roof. 

The breather roof stops evaporation 
from standing storage by preventing 
the escape of air-vapor mixture from 
the tank, the company claims. The 
roof framing is so built that, when 
resting on it, the roof plating forms 
an inverted frustrum of a cone. Dia- 
grams in the booklet show how the 
roof plating flexes up like a dia- 
phragm when the vapor in the tank 
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expands, providing space for that ex- 
pansion so that no vapor escapes. 
When the temperature of the vapor 
decreases, and it contracts, the roof 
goes back to its original position. 

* * 2k 


F. M. Young, president of the 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis., 
maker of radiators, cooling systems 
and heating units, has appointed these 
new department chiefs: 

John J. Hilt, formerly with Mr. 
Young with the Racine Radiator Co. 
and the Perfex Radiator plant, sales 
manager; D. A. Hisey, formerly su- 
perintendent and plan manager, su- 
perintendent in charge of production; 
W. C. Klespe, formerly in charge of 
engineering at the Racine Radiator 
Co., engineer in charge of machinery 
design, radiator and tool layout; and 
Christ R. Trumm, formerly in charge 
of the tool department and machine 
manufacture, head of tool room and 
machine production. 

cS * K 

Chester Choate, who has been with 
the eastern sales division of the 
Detroit Range Boiler & Steel Bar- 
rel Co., Toledo, O., has been placed 
in charge of the company’s Chicago 
office at 810 West Lake St. The 
company sells what it calls perfect 
metal bilge barrels and Detroit drums, 
and Star-Dee automatic water heat- 
ers, gas-fired. 

* * * 

Bessemer Gas Engine Co., Grove 
City, Pa., has off the press an illus- 
trated catalog devoted to its type 10 
compressor, including descriptions and 
illustrations of its engineering fea- 
tures and construction details of 
the various type 10 models and parts. 

It has also published bulletins on 
its four-cycle oil field engine, on the 
gas economizer for two-cycle power 
plants and the Bessemer single act- 
ing two-stage compressor cylinder. 
Complete specifications and _illustra- 
tions are contained in the bulletins. 

ok o* * 

The Highland Body Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., is now equipping all 
Highland cabs which it makes 
with the Highland rocker sill mount- 
ing which, the company claims, is 
adapted for use on dump _ trucks 
which frequently haul where roads 
are not the best. The three point 
suspension furnished by the mount- 
ing protects the cab from strain due 
to twisting of the chassis frame. It 
also provides the driver with a com- 
fortable seat as the sides of the chas- 
sis do not come in contact with the 
side sills of the cab. 
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of Triplexd Hose 
are carried in stock 
in these cities: 


MEMPHIS: 245 Monroe Ave. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
ATLANTA: P. O. Box 1343 
RICHMOND: P. O. Box 514 
BROOKLYN: 236 Tillary St. 
BOSTON: 142 Berkeley St. 
PITTSBURGH: 

341 Second Avenue 
CLEVELAND: 

1302 Ontario Street, North 
CINCINNATI: 

450 East Pearl Street 


DETROIT: 

5459 Grand River Avenue 
ST. LOUIS: 

1621 Pine Street 


KANSAS CITY: 
13th Street and Eastern Ave. 


CHICAGO: 

1213 W. Washington Blvd. 
SAN ANTONIO: 

1401 South Flores Street 
HOUSTON: 

700 N. San Jacinto Street 
EL PASO: 

1020 East Overland Street 
NEW ORLEANS: 

211 South Peters Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: 

900 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
DENVER: 4800 York Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

873 Mills Building 
LOS ANGELES: 

1625 South Hill Street 
SEATTLE: 67 Columbia St. 
OMAHA: 13th & Willis Sts. 
TORONTO, CAN.: Dunlop 

Tire & Rubber Goods Com- 

pany, Limited 


LONDON, ENG.: 
J. Bazley-White, 3 Love 
Lane, Eastcheap, E. C. 3 


yo SE&Top, Ny, 


236 Tillary Street 
BROOKLYNNY. 
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INTEGRITY 


Buy your barrels at as low a figure as you 
can, but be sure you are getting full value. 


Specifications cover the materials put into a 
barrel but they do not apply to the men 
behind the barrel. 


Almost anybody can roll up a sheet of steel, 
weld it together, stamp their initials and 
the gauge steel on the end and call it a barrel. 


But it takes integrity as well as skill to turn 
out a shipping package like the Defiance 
Steel Barrel. 


You get your money’s worth in a Defiance 
Steel Barrel. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL 
PACKAGE CO. 


Defiance, Ohio 














BETHLEHEM 


WAX PLANT EQUIPMENT 


Filter Presses. Wax Moulding Presses 
Wax Distillate Chilling Machines Scale Wax Cooling Drums 
Wax Testing Presses Paraffine Wax Sweater Plants 


Pumps, Stills, Towers, Condensers and other Oil Refinery Equipment 
Oil Burning Systems Complete Power Plant Equipment 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, General Offices, Bethlehem, Pa. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore uhingien Atlanta Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati Chicago St. 


Complete Wax Plants designed and built 


District Offices 


Louis San Francisco 
Angeles Seattle Portland 
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New Patents 





Sept. 20 
REFINING 


Clarifying and Decolorizing Agent and 
Process for Making the Same.—Marvin L. 
Chappell, Richard F. Davis, and Merle M. 
Moore, El Segundo, Calif., assignor to Contact 
Filtration Co., San Francisco, Calif. Filed 
Aug. 1, 1921. No. 1.642,871. 

Method of and Apparatus for Treating Hy- 
drocarbons.—Charles P. Tolman, Kew Gardens 

Filed Aug. 26, 1926. No. 1 643.036. 

Process of Refining Mineral Oils—Theodor 
Hellthaler, Granschultz, Germany, assignor to 
the Firm: Hugo Stinnes Riebeck Montan und 
Olwerke Akt. Ges., Halle-on-the-Salle, Germany. 
Filed Aug. 1, 1925. No. 1,643,272. 


PRODUCTION 


Casing Head.—Louis M. Pearce and James 
O. McPherson, Houston, Tex. Filed Dec. 18, 
1924. No. 1,642,745. 

Pipe Gripping and Supporting Device.—Web- 
ster F. Traves, Oklahoma City, Okla., assignor 
to the Guiberson Corp., Dallas, Tex. Filed 
Aug. 30, 1926. No. 1,642,832. 

Perforator.—Edward A. Ritchey, Huntington 
Beach, Calif. Filed Oct. 19, 25. No. 
1,642,970. 

Stopcock Having Floating Plug.—Marion R. 
Shipley, Manhattan Beach, Calif., assignor 
to Oil Appliance Manufacturing Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Filed May 24, 1926. No. 
1,642.973. 

Unitary Structure for Crown Sheaves.—Ed- 
ward Timbs. Los Angeles, and Lewis E. Zerbe, 
Moneta, Calif., assignors to Union Tool Co., 
Torrance, Calif. Filed June 28, 1924. No. 
1,642,979. 

Packer.—William Walter Hartman, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Filed May 16, 1925. No. 1,643,- 
119 


Tubing Elevator for Oil Wells.—Walter G. 
Bisbee and Ben P. Hoffman, Bristow, Okla. 
Filed March 11, 1926. No. 1,643,283. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Grease-Gun Cartridge.—Rollin L. Drake, Port 
Arthur, Tex., assignor to The Texas Co., New 
Tor, . Z. Filed July 28, 1924. No. 
1,642,770. 








Foreign Opportunities 








Reserved information may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton, and its district and cooperative offices by du 
segistered firms and individuals upon written request 
by opportunity number. The Bureau does not furnish 
credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing 
of foreign inquirers; the usual precautions should 
taken in all cases, and where no references are offered 
{t does not necessarily imply that satisfactory references 
could not be given. Correspondence may be in English 
unless otherwise stated. 


27549.—Gasoline, kerosene and _ lubricating 
oils, Sao Paulo, Brazil, purchase of agency. 


27566.—Gasoline, Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
agency. 


27567.—Diesel engine oil, Aleppo, Syria, pur- 
chase or agency. 


27568.—Gasoline, kerosene and_ lubricating 
oils, Campbellton, Canada, purchase. 


27627.—Lubricating oils and greases, Casa- 
blanca, Mexico, purchase and agency. 


27633.—Fuel oil, Prince Rupert, Canada, pur- 
chase. 


27401.—-Cased Kerosene, Semarang, Java, pur- 
chase. 


27433.—Lubricating oils, Vienna, Austria, 
agency. 


27485.—Lubricating oils, cheap grades, San- 
tiago, Chile, agency. 


27386.—Lubricating oils, and gasoline, Paris, 
France, agency. 


27496.—Paraffin, Caracas, Venezuela, agency. 


27518.—Asphalt and petroleum coke, Ham- 
burg, Germany, agency and purchase. 
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“Repeat Order 401” 
they cabled! 


Last year Garcia Y Hno 
ordered a Butler Truck 
Tank. Though shipment 
was to go to Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, it was taken care 
of in the proper manner. 


This year when they 
wanted another truck 
tank they just cabled us 
“REPEAT ORDER 
401.” 


This, in a specific way, 
shows you the satisfac- 
tory service that Butler 
is giving oil men. When 
it came time to reorder, 
this company, way over in Cuba, didn’t write a 
lot of letters or ask a lot of questions but merely 
put complete confidence in Butler and merely said, 
“REPEAT ORDER 401.” 


Butler service is world wide. Shipments have been 
made all over the United States — this includes every 
state in the Union. Shipments have been made to 
foreign countries — to Mexico, to Canada, to Argen- 
tina, Australia and many other lands. 


Users of Butler equ‘pment are well pleased. It is 
this satisfaction that has given Butler its good repu- 
tation and it is this reputation that prompts an 
Arkansas Firm to send us an order with the 
following comment: ‘We have had no previous 
experience with Butler — we are purchasing 
this order upon your reputation.’’ 


Butler oil Equipment Catalog is 
complete. It contains useful handy 
infor : ation. 96 pages, illustrated 
in four colors. Copy sent on re- 
quest. 








Butler makes prompt 
shipments. Orders go 
forward when promised. 
Material of quality is 
used and the price is 
right. These are the 
reasons plus confi- 
dence why Butler 
Equipment has traveled 
far across land and sea. 


The complete line of 
Butler Oil Equipment 
is described in the But- 
ler Oil Equipment Cat- 
alog. Send for a copy 
today. 


Butler Truck 


Tank Features 


Besides the satisfaction which is assured you because 
of the Butler reputation you also receive distinctive 
features in Butler Truck Tanks. With 8-inch ad- 
justable sills you can change your tank from one 
chassis to another. Bilged heads and bilged partitions 
prevent ultimate leakage. Six-inch fill openings, 
special plugs with handles, full-flow triplex air vents, 
drop panel side can racks, Butler Lacquer Finish 
(like that used on the finest pleasure cars) sprayed on 
and other desirable features are found in Butler Truck 
Tanks. Butler Oil Equipment Catalog describes 
them. Send for a copy. 


Butler Products include: Ready- 
Made Steel Buildings, Cans, Fun- 
nels, Buckets, Measuring Pumps, 
Truck Tanks, Underground Tanks, 
Storage Tanks, Bolted i1anks, etc. 


Butler Manufacturing Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York Office: Room 701, 44 Whitehall St. 
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The Pick of the Best 
Producing Fields 


[' is an enviable advantage to be able 

to select the best—and only the best— 
from numerous producing fields—choosing 
the very cream of 


Fuel Oil—Gas Oil—Distillate 
for our jobbers and industrial buyers. This 
source of supply is made possible by our 
special refinery connections in all fields, 
and is in charge of experienced service 
men who know quality and the jobbers’ 
marketing problems. Consultation and 
recommendations for burning oil grades 
best suited to various types of burners 
complete an unusual jobbers’ service cycle. 


Pennsylvania Lubricating 
Oils Exclusively 


Lubricating oils are shipped to our cus- 
tomers direct from the refinery—in carloads 
and drum lots. 


An Inquiry Will Bring You Full Information and Quotations 


Gustafson Bros. Oil Company 
624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Cleveland Office: 1746 E. 12th St. 


C. A. Gustafson, President C. W. Johnson, Secretary 
Fred A. Gustafson, V.-P. & Treas. 
Sales Department: 
R. D. Haynes—Geo. N. Olson, Chicago 
J. E. Hansen, Cleveland Office 





Faster Service at Your Filling Stations 


ALLISON COUPON BOOKS 


Accurate — Compact — Convenient 


Wide-awake filling stations are speeding up 
their service with Allison Coupon Books. 
No time wasted making change. No large 
cash balance on hand to invite theft. Fur- 
nished in stock or special designs. Absolute 
accuracy guaranteed. Send for samples and 
prices. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Coupon Book Specialists Since 1888. 




















New Stations 
Building 











Yankton, S. D.—The Texas Co. will build a 
filling station. 

Seymour, Tex.—R. Q. Jones will build fill- 
ing station, handling Panhandle Refining Co.’s 
products. 

Leland, Ia.—Laurence Thompson will erect 
filling station. 

Kirksville, Mo.—S. M. Pickler is completing 
filling station. 

Waterloo, Ia.—G. H. Butterfield and G. H. 
Lanning are building filling station at Waverly, 
I 


2. 

Sioux City, Ia.—D. H. Loynachan seeks per- 
mit for filling station. 

Popular Bluff, Mo.—Tom Whitworth seeks 
permit for filling station. 

Big Spring, Tex.—Texas & Pacific Coal & 
Oil Co. is building bulk and service station 
here. 

Hartshorne, Okla.—Perry & Plunkett com- 
pleting filling station. 

Independence, Mo.—Mrs. Anna Mather seeks 
permit for filling station. 


Ingleside, Tex.—E. D. Godbey is_ building 
filling station. 

Rocky, Okla.—W. A. Roberson is completing 
filling station. 

Burlington, Ia.—George J. Binder will build 
filling station. 

Eskridge, Kan.—Will Laird and A. E. Peo- 
ples will build filling station and cabin camp. 


Lindsay, Okla.—M. S. McElroy and Holmes 
Bradley purchased property for filling station. 


Hopkins, Mo.—Petis Lewis will erect filling 
station. 


Grapeland, Tex.—N. V. and Graton Street- 
man are completing filling station and garage. 


Heavener, Okla.—Magnolia Petroleum Co. will 
build filling station. 


Waterloo, Ia.—Steve Brown and H. A. Duke 
will each build a service station. 


Ainsworth, Neb.—Hewitt Bros. are building 
filling station. 


Sidney, Neb.—F. N. Slawson will build filling 
ing station. 


Greely, Ia.—L. E. Smith will erect filling 
station. 


Kewanee, IIl.—Roxana Petroleum Co. plans 
to have filling station here. 

Huron, O.—Service Oil & Gas Co. will build 
service station. 

Kirkwood, Mo.—Lubrite Refining Co. will 
erect service station. 

Laddonia, Mo.—Ed and Will Boyd will build 
filling station. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Gibson Oil Co. will erect filling 
station. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Dr. J. E. Baird will 
build filling station. 

Columbus, Neb.—Motor Iinn Co. will erect 
super service station. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Sims Tire Co. is complet- 
ing service station. 

Martins Ferry, O.—Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
is building filling station. 

Hartford City, Ind.—Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana will build filling station. 

Washington C. H., O.—Ira Walker is com- 
pleting log cabin type of filling station. 

Springfield, O.—Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
will build filling station. 

Bellaire, O.—Pure Oil Co. is erecting bulk 
station. 

Perrysburg, O.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. will 
erect filling station. 

Columbus, O.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. will 
build bulk and filling station at W. Broad and 
Big Four R. R. tracks. 

Hillsboro, O.—Lyman Turner seeks permit 
for filling station. 

Mansfield, O.—Otto Miller seeks permit for 
filling station. 

Barnesville, O.—Pure Oil Co. is building bulk 
station. 

Portis, Kan.—Sinclair Refining Co. is build- 
ing filling station. 

Dighton, Kan.—H. O. Glenn is completing 
filling station. 

Yoakum, Tex.—G. R. Gibson and D. E. Gib- 
son will build filling station. 

Waltham, Mass.—Raymond Della Porta seeks 
permit for filling station. 

Iowa City, Ia.—Jones & Wagner will build 
filling station. 

Massena, Ia.—Richard Edwards is completing 
filling station. 

Bowling Green, Mo.—Marland Oil Co. is 
completing bulk station and will erect filling 
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station. Roxana Petroleum Corp. is completing 
filling station here. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Edward G. Knucke 
will build filling station. 


Abilene, Kan.—W. A. Matteson will erect 
filling station. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Pittman Bros. complet- 
ing filling station and tourist camp. 

Omaha, Neb.—J. N. Incontre will build fill- 
ing station. 

Deweese, Neb.—Harry Englehart will build 
filling station. 

Oswego, Kan.—Nellie Nafus is completing 
filling station. 


Union Springs, Ala.—Standard Oil Co. of 
Kentucky is completing filling station. 

Adrian, Mich.—White Star Refining Co. 
seeks permit for filling station. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Kenwood Tire Co. will 
build $50,000 auto service station. 


Aurora, Neb.—Mr. and Mrs. August Grun- 
kemier will build filling station. 


Ironwood, Mich.—Supreme Oil Co. will build 
filling station. 

Greenville, S. C.—P. Van Vleck will build 
filling station. 


Pleasantville, N. Y.—Standard Oil Co. of 
New York seeks permit for filling station. 


Farmingdale, N. Y.—V. Reiman will build 
filling station. 

Hartford, Conn.—Permits for six filling sta- 
tions are being sought here by: Delaney-Chev- 
roet Co., Randolph T. Nielsen, Michael A. 
Connor, William A. Young, J. M. Cohn and 
Richard T. Miles. 


Brainerd, Minn.—Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana is building filling station. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey is completing service station. 

Waycross, Ga.—T. S. Linton is building fill- 
ing station. 

Ambridge, Pa.—Jennings Oil Co. is complet- 
ing filling station. 

New York, N. Y.—529 First Ave. Corp. will 
build filling station here. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Permits for bulk gasoline 
storage have been sought by these: University 
Realty Trust, Lydia A. Masse, Timothy J. 
Reardon, Estate of John P. Squire and Ameri- 
can Oil Co. 


Texarkana, Ark.—C. M. Green will build 
filling station. 


Pryor, Okla.—R. H. Sibley and Southland 
Gasoline Co. are each completing a filling sta- 
tion. 

Lexington, Neb.—Continental Oil Co. will 
erect service station. 


Konawa, Okla.—Shelley Mann building filling 
station. 

Amarillo, Tex.—Adkisson & Gunn are build- 
ing filling station. 

Scotts Bluff, Neb.—Jack Wheat will erect 
filling station. 

Columbia, Mo.—Daniel B. Jones will build 
filling station. 

Phiiadelphia, Pa.— William G. Saylor and Nor- 
man Bunnell seek permit for filling station. 

Savannah, Ga.—C. W. Barber plans to build 
filling station. 

Clarion, Ia.—George Fruh will build filling 
station. 

Williamsport, Ind.—O. L. Clark is completing 
filling station. 

Paoli, Ind.—James M. Boyd will build filling 
station. 

Savannah, Ga.—Skeffington Realty Co. will 
build filling station. 

San Benito, Tex.—Roberts Garage is build- 
ing filling station. 

Abilene, Tex.—Mrs. Adra Garrison is build- 
ing filling station. 

Ft. Smith, Ark.—Marland Refining Co. will 
erect service station. 

Fulton, Mo.—Jack Lay will complete filling 
Station by Nov. 1. 

Denton, Tex.—Fred Bannert will build filling 
station. 

Newton, Kan.—C. H. McBurney purchased 
property for service station. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Harvey Young will erect filling 
station. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Fred G. Clark Co., Inc., 
and Local Oil & Refining Co. will each install 
bulk storage. 

Sheldon, Ia.—E. A. Jones completing filling 
station. 

Chariton, Ia.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. will 
build filling station. 

Missouri Valley, Ia.—Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana will build filling station. 

Milaca, Minn.—Northwestern Oil Co. will 
build filling station replacing an old one here. 

New York, N. Y.—Max Lehrer seeks permit 
for filling station at Amstel Blvd. and 37th 
St. at Edgemere. 
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Marion 
Metal 
Buildings 


with interlocking joints are 
light, strong, and easily 
erected. 


Send for Catalog No. 











MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY & SUPPLY CO. 


BOX T685 MARION, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
































More Air 


ice to your customers and to you. 


More air means that every time your customer picks up 


the air hose, it’s alive and ready. 


Fewer parts mean long life, low operating cost and trouble- 


free compressor operation for you. 


HERE’S THE G-8 


This is a real com- 
pressor. Built to 
give you air service 
plus—not only for 
tires but for lifts 
and other purposes 
as well. 

The Dayton G-8 
means air when 
you want it—and 
plenty. 





Two Stage Com- 
pressor. TwoH.P. 
Motor. 60 gallon 
tank. 8 cu. ft. per 
minute. 


Fewer Parts 


That’s why Dayton Air Compressors give first class serv- 





SIMPLE—STURDY—EFFICIENT 


Dayton Compressors have fewer parts 


A Dayton To Fit 


than any other compressor built. No Your Needs 
connecting rod, no crosshead pin, no Tell us what you want 
bolts or cotter pins to loosen and score a compressor to do for 
the cylinder you. Do you need one 
y a just for tires? Are 
Built to furnish a constant supply of you looking forward to 
air at or above its rated capacity. bigger business, to us- 


ing one for lifts or for 
a spray? 


We will gladly study 


Just an occasional oiling and you can 
forget all air troubles. 








The ‘‘G” Series of Dayton Air Com- your problems and 
pressors is made in seven different suggest exactly the 
sizes—There’s one to fit your busi- size and type to meet 
none your needs. 





Bulletin on request 


The LUCAS PUMP TOOL COMPANY DAYTON, OA/O. 


AY TON Tit OMPRESSORS 


425 Valley St. 























Dayton, Ohio 
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Where you and industry are identical— 


Every successful business is constantly on the lookout to improve its 
machinery and methods. 
You, as an individual, in order to progress must devote a reasonable part 
of your time to improving your mind. 


Good books on various phases of the oil industry will improve your 
mind, and pay you big dividends. 


AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM 
REFINING 


Employees or heads of refineries 
in charge of, or planning to ex- 
tend their plants, will find in this 
book valuable technical data on 
the latest design and operation 
of refineries. 


“American Petroleum Refining” 
is an excellent guide for efficient 
plant operation. Along heat con- 
servation lines, H. S. Bell, the 
author, includes much data gained 
from actual experience. 


Among the subjects discussed 
are: Manufacturing process; Re- 
finery site; Stills; Condensers; 
Heat exchangers; Cracking; Chem- 
ical treatment; Wax plants; Fil- 
tering; Cold settling; Compound- 
ing; Storage; Volume measure- 
ments; Bulk transportation; Pack- 
ages; Power plant and boiler 
house; Acid recovery; Fire pro- 
tection. 


475 pages, 263 illustrations—$5.00 


National Petroleum News, 


Room 705, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 











This is the complete story of 
“Gasoline” told in popular lan- 
guage, and written by an author- 
ity on the subject of its use in 
motor cars—T. A. Boyd, head of 
fuel oil section, General Motors 
Research Corp. 


What gasoline is, where it 
comes from, its properties, what 
distinguishes good gasoline from 
bad, how the motorist can get 
more miles out of a gallon, and 
help in the economy of this im- 
portant fuel—all these facts are 
given in chatty, non-technical 
style and profusely illustrated. 


“Gasoline” is a message to the 
public that has so often been rec- 
ommended to the oil industry. 
Every man engaged in the making 
and distributing of motor fuel 
should read it. 


206 pages—popularly priced at 
$2.50. 


= = = <a out enc maa- - = 


I want the books checked below. Enclosed is 


check or money order for $ 


[] American Petroleum Refining $5 


[] Gasoline $2.50 


(] Lubricating Oil Salesman’s Primer $3 2 
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©il Man’s 
Bookshelf 





LUBRICATING OIL 
SALESMAN’S PRIMER 


The ‘Lubricating Oil Salesman’s 
Primer” is a new book by Claude 
Ettele, associated with one of the big 
oil companies in this country. The 
author’s purpose is “to properly 
present a first view of the subject of 
lubrication and encourage the young 
salesman to study advanced works 
without which he will be unable to 
develop maximum efficiency in the 
services of his employers and of his 
customers.” 


EE Eee 


The book takes up the manufacture 
of various lubricating oils and greases; 
tests by which oil and grease specifi- 
cations are written; general discussion 
of lubrication problems in cylinders, 
turbines, internal combustion engines; 
power transmission machinery such as 
shafting; wire ropes; belts, gears, 
bearings, etc., driven machines such 
as air compressors, pneumatic tools, 
ice machinery, machine tools, textile 
machinery, paper mills, mine and 
quarry machinery. 


“Lubricating Oil Salesman’s Prim- 
er” also gives a standard line of lubri- 
cants, and specifies which oils or 
greases are applicable to the various 
kinds of machinery. This book is 
well worth its price of $3.00. Send 
for your copy today! 
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An Open Letter to a Souvenir Giver 


Mr. Frank J. Hinderliter, 
Hinderliter Tool Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Dear Mr. Hinderliter: 


It is now too late to do anything 
about it except talk, but I want to 
do a little of that. I hope that what 
I am about to say will be received 
in the same kind spirit it is sent. 
Also, I hope that you will not com- 
mit the same offense against organ- 
ized society again. 

You doubtless recall that, during 
the International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion, of which great institution you 
are one of the leading spirits, you 
gave away, or caused to be given 
away a token of remembrance. I 
refer to that round dingus, having 
printed matter advertising your com- 
pany on one side and the other side 
being a piece of mica or something. 
Under this transparency there were 
several grooves and in them three 
bird shot. The trick was to roll the 
shot around until they all came to- 
gether in the center. 


Now, I know your intentions were 
good, as they always were. But, I 
want to remind you that there is a 
famed locality where the streets are 
said to be paved with intentions. When 
I got this little token at your booth, 
I stuck it in my pocket along with 
several dozen rulers, cigar lighters 
which have to be held over the 
kitchen stove before they take fire, 
deflated balloons, folding pencils and 
other keepsakes. I had in mind pass- 
ing along your souvenir to the chil- 
dren, who are always up against it 
for ways to while away the time. 

After dinner that evening, I ran 
across the thing and started to ex- 
plain it to the family group.... 
Hours passed, the family had long 
ago gone to bed, when the head of 
the household, in a towering rage, 
threw the thing across the street into 
a vacant lot where, God willing, it 
will never be found. 

My point is that I wasted at least 
eight hours trying to make the thing 
do what it was supposed to. This 
time could have been spent in read- 
ing or looking at stereopticon views 
and the effect on the mind would have 
been soothing instead of devastating. 

In conclusion, I challenge you to 
give a public exhibition in the ball 
park at Tulsa, of how the thing 
should be done. If you succeed, I 
shall engage you at some suitable fee 
to give me lessons. As it is, my home 
reputation is ruined and I am com- 
pelled to skulk in through the back 
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door for my meals. If you fail, I 
shall be elevated to my former posi- 
tion through your discomfiture. 

And, I don’t mind saying that I 
think you will fail just as I did and 
I am willing to make a small side 
bet with you on the outcome of the 
demonstration, if you are man enough 
to try it. 

Very Truly Yours, 
Rollin Stone 

cK * ar 

Halitosis? 

Small Boy: “Our geography teacher 
told us today that every time he 
breathes a Chinaman dies.” 

Other Small Boy: “Why don’t you 
tell him to use listerine.” 

—Loreco Diamond 


* 


“Tact,” said the lecturer, “is essen- 
tial to good entertaining. I once 
dined at a house where the hostess 
had no tact. Opposite me was a 
modest, quiet man. Suddenly he 
turned as red as a lobster on hear- 
ing his hostess say to her husband: 

“*How inattentive you are. Charlie! 
You must look after Mr. Brown bet- 
ter. He’s helping himself to every- 
thing.’ ’—Barnsdall. 

x 


% * 


Stranger: “Tell me, have any big 
men ever been born in this city?” 
Native: “Nope, only babies.” 


—The Bit & Tongs 


Believe This Sign 


Low: “What is it a sign of when 
your nose itches?” 

Brow: “Going to have com- 
pany.” 

Low: “And what if your head 
itches?” 

Brow: “They have arrived.” 





Loreco Diamond 


One evening, thinking to test my 
small son’s knowledge of arithmetic, 
I asked: 

“Tf our next-door neighbor has a 
wife and baby, how many are there 
in the family?” 

Johnny thought for a while, then 
answered: “I know. There are two 
and one to carry.”—Barnsdall. 

* * * 


Sweet: “When are you thinking 
of getting married?” 

One: “Constantly.” 

—The Bit & Tongs 

“Norman admires everything about 
me—my voice, my eyes, my figure, my 
hair.” 

“And what do you admire most 
about him?” 

“His good taste.”—Barnsdall. 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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THREE MODERN REFINERIES: 

Marietta, Ohio Refinery 
operated on Pennsylvania Crude 

Findlay, Ohio Refinery 

operated on Ohio Crude 

Coffeyville, Kansas Refinery 

operated on Midcontinent Crude 
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Pocket Sample Cases 


+ 168 
Pocket Case 
only $ 4° 


Sturdily constructed from black cobra 
Lined with red plush. 
9”x%". 


grain cowhide. 
Contains six bottles. 





175—This case contains eight 9-inch 
bottles and six grease jars. Made 
from black cobra grain cowhide, lined 
with red plush. Has two serviceable 
nickel slide catches. Price including 


metal capped corks, $7.00 


CN Gide eeiannt 


Less 10% for Cash 
Other styles in our FREE Catalog 


L-U-C-E 


Builders of Sales Luggage 
614 Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 
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CThis Sign brings the motorist in / 
and the Sinclair method of recommending 
Opaline brings him back / 


Authorized Dealer 





SINCLAIR 


OPALINE 


MOTOR QIL 


Seals Power at every Degree of Wear 





® ISPLAY this sign outside your station—you tell your motoring world that 0 
you sell not just oil but CORRECT LUBRICATION! If you are an Authorized 
Opaline Dealer, you will ask a motorist to look at his speedometer and tell 
you how many miles his car has been driven, then you will consult the 
X Sinclair Recommendation Index, and give him the right grade of 4 
Opaline to fit the degree of wear in his engine and seal its power! y 4 


That is the Sinclair Law of Lubrication in operation. That’s 
X the commonsense method of correct lubrication which o 
brings the motorist in—and brings him back. Let us o 
tell you how we co-operate with Authorized Opa- 
x line Dealers in building profitable business. y 


Q SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, INC. o 
Also Makers of Sinclair Gasoline and H-C Gasoline 


X 45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK y 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 


\ ’ 
\ 4 
\ 0 
BN ~ 

















Entire contents copyrighted 1927 by Sinclair Refining Company, Inc. 
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Domestic and Export Kerosene Buying 


Features Mid-Continent Market 


Staff Special 
Tulsa, Oct. 15 


EAVY export and domestic 

buying of kerosenes, and an 

export purchase of gasoline 
featured the Mid-Continent refinery 
market this week. 

Domestic gasoline business was re- 
ported to be comparatively quiet. 
Natural gasolines were virtually at 
a standstill in price. Heavy oils were 
unchanged in price and demand. 

Reports from Chicago late in the 
week credit the Carson Petroleum Co. 
with having bought around 4,000,000 
gallons of kerosene for export. Pur- 
chases were reported to have been 
made wherever quantities of the goods 
could be obtained, not all of the 
buying having been confined to the 
Mid-Continent. Conservative _ esti- 
mates place the purchases in the Mid- 
Continent at over 250 cars for ship- 
ment over the remainder of October. 
Prices were around 4.50 cents a gal- 
lon of 41-43 grade. 

The domestic buying of kerosene 
was done by the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, which bought fewer than 
100 cars in Oklahoma and Kansas 
at 4.50 cents a gallon. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, the Standard Oil Co. of Loui- 
siana, the Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
and the Gulf Refining Co. had been 
buying considerable kerosene the last 
30 days. A few of the larger Inde- 
pendents have been buying on the 
outside to take care of their own 
trade. The Atlantic Refining Co. and 
the Sinclair Refining Co. also have 
been factors in the market during 
that period. 


HE Carson and Standard of In- 
diana buying, however, came just 

on the heels of what several salesman- 
agers said was the first indication 
of a letup in the domestic demand. 
The result was an advance of 0.125 
to 0.25 cent, and a comparative 
searcity of goods for spot shipment. 
The sales executive for one of the 
larger Oklahoma refineries said _ to- 
day that his company was stripped 
of kerosene with the exception of 
some goods it actually needed to take 


care of its own stations and regular 
customers. Another sales manager 
reported his company had a little 
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kerosene, but only in two to four- 
car lots, and that it could not take 
on any sizeable orders at present. 


This company was known recently to. 


have bought some kerosene on the 
outside to make up a mixed cargo for 
export, the company having taken 
the order so it could ship the gaso- 
line. 

The Atlantic Refining Co. bought 
around 1,000,000 gallons of 64-66, 
390 end point gasoline late in the 
week from three or four north Texas 
refiners. The price was reported at 
6.375 cents a gallon. Atlantic at the 
time had been inquiring for some 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline, but when 
the 390 e. p. goods were offered at 
that price they took it in. 

While 450 end point gasolines have 
not been in big demand, prices never- 
theless have shown no change this 
week and goods are comparatively 
scarce. A majority of refiners in 
Oklahoma kept their 58-60 U. S. 
Motor gasoline prices at 6.125 to 6.25 
cents, while a few sold at 6 cents 
and one large company moved a good 
volume at its price of 6.50 cents. 


HE higher gravity gasolines in 

Oklahoma were more freely of- 
fered this week, due probably to the 
fact that more refiners have begun to 
make those grades as winter draws 
nearer. 

In Texas gasoline prices were re- 
ported to be slightly lower as the 
week closed. Prices on 58-60 U. S. 
Motor were 6 to 6.125 cents, while 
the higher gravities were off approxi- 
mately 0.125 cent. Considerable com- 
petition is being experienced by the 
north Texas refiners from Amarillo 
and other points in west Texas. Some 
58-60, 437 e.p. gasoline has moved 
from that territory as low as_ 5.75 
cents, Group 3 basis. The sales ex- 
ecutive of one north Texas company 
operating also in New Mexico said 
these low prices have cut into his 
company’s business to some extent in 
that territory, while it is known that 


- some goods have moved to northern 


points at around that price. 

The fire at the Lion Oil Refining 
Corp. plant at El Dorado, Ark. last 
Sunday cut that company’s gasoline 
production down about 40 per cent, 
but did not cripple it as far as other 


commodities were concerned. With 
the gasoline market already in a good 
statistical position, the accident to the 
Lion plant added strength to gaso- 
lines in the  Arkansas-Louisiana 
group. 

Natural gasoline prices were steady 
most of the week, although there was 
a slight change downward today. One 
large buyer sent an inquiry into the 
market early in the week which was 
placed with one of the larger com- 
panies. Another buyer was in the 
market for a trainload for movement 
to eastern refineries while the move- 
ment to southern points as well as 


the regular shipments to eastern 
points were good. 
One large natural manufacturing 


company reported September as prob- 
ably the best month the company has 
ever enioved. In addition to selling 
their production before the first of 
the month, the company drew from 
storage more than 3,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline. For the first 10 days 
of this month the same company re- 
ported drawing approximately 750,000 
gallons from storage, and already 
have within 100 cars of their produc- 
tion for the month already placed. 

Demand for distillates has shown 
no change the past week but prices 
have been steady at around 3.125 to 
3.25 cents for low flash straw color 
38-40 gravity goods. Prime white 
goods have been bringing 3.375 to 
3.50 cents a_ gallon. 

Gas oils also have shown no change 
either in price or demand. Fuel oil 
prices have remained steady with 
movement of goods about normal. 
Low cold test goods are coming more 
in demand. 


Crs neutral and cylinder 


stocks continued to move in good 


shape this week, while bright stock 
sales were also good. Several re- 
finers report they are sold up on 


bright stocks. 

While wax has been showing a 
tendency to advance and _ inquiries 
have been good, prices in one or two 
spots in Oklahoma have not been 
advanced as rapidly as at. other 
plants. Sales have been reported at 
prices ranging from 2.625 to 3.125 
cents, with a quotation or two as 
high as 3.25 cents for over November. 
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Famous 





The 75’s are famous for the evenness 
of their ceaseless fire .. . a battery of 
them seems to be a single machine 
working smoothly—accurately—in a 
uniform cadence. As even and uniform 
as the fire of a battery of 75's, Inde- 
pendent Bright Stock leaves our 
refinery—exemplifying another stand- 
ard of constant, dependable service. 


: SPECIAL } 


We are now making a complete line of 
industrial and motor oils, and would be 




















pleased to furnish you specifications and » 
samples. 
\ r REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Independent Bright Stock 
Gravity 23-25 Viscosity @ 210 150-160 
Flash 530-540 Carbon Residue Below 2% 
Fire 600-610 Emulsion O.K. 
Cold 15-20 Color (In Solution) 4-41, 


INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


PRODUCERS AND REFINERS 
KENNEDY BUILDING 


TU LL sm OK LA. 
Cable Address ‘‘Indol” 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, F. O. B. refinery, except where $ is shown 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 





Prices Prices Prices 
PENNSYLVANIA Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 3 
52-54 Naphtha.......... 8.25 — 8.50 8.25 - 8.50 8.25 — 8.50 
54-56 Naphtha.......... 8.25 — 8.50 8.25 -— 8.50 8.25 -— 8.50 
58-60 Gasoline.......... 8.00 — 8.25 8.25 — 8.50 8.00 — 8.375 
60-62 Str.-run gasoline. . 8.75 -— 9.00 S75 = 9°35 8.75 — 9.00 
64-66 Str.-run gasoline. . 9.25 — 9.75 9.25 - 9.75 9.25 - 9.75 
68-70 Str-run gas. 350-360 
Mas pie ee ww heake ke 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 
OKLAHOMA 
48-50 450 e.p. naphtha... 5.75 — 6.00 5.75 = 6.00 6.00 
50-52 450 e.p. naphtha... 5.75 — 6.00 5.75 — 6.00 6.00 
56-58 450 e.p. gasoline... 6.00 6.00 6.00 
58-60 -s e.p. gasoline. . 6.00 6.00 -— 6.125 6.00 — 6.125 
56-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e. P. **6 00 — 6.125 **6.00 — 6.125 **6 125 
58-60 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.50 6.125— 6.50 
60-62 437 e.p. gasoline... **6.25 — 6.75 **6.25 —- 6.75 ¥**6.25 -— 6.75 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... **6.50- 7.00 **6.50- 7.00 ¥**6.50 — 7.00 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... **6.875- 7.00 **6.875—- 7.00 **6.875-— 7.00 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... **7.00 — 7.25 **7.00 - 7.25 ¥**7.00 — 7.25 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 7.50 *7 50 *7 50 
1 KANSAS (F. O. B. refinery Kansas destination) 
58-60 U. S. Motor 437 e.p. 6.50 6.50 6.50 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline... 7.00 7.00 7.00 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline... 7.375— 7.50 7.375- 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 
NORTH TEXAS 
48-52 450 e.p. naphtha... 16.00 +6.00 +6.00 
56-58 po he gasoline... 5.875 5.875 5.875 
58-60 gasoline. . 5.875- 6.125 5.875— 6.125 5.875— 6.125 
$8.60 U “a. Kicker 437 ep 6.00 - 6.125  6.125- 6.25 6.25 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. . 6.375 6.50 - 6.625 6.625 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline... 6.50 6.75 — 6.875 6.75 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline. .. 6.75 — 7.00 .00 6.875— 7.00 
68-70 350-300 e.p. gasoline 7.00 — 7.25 7.25 - 7.375 7.25 - 7.375 
NORTH LOUISIANA(For Louisiana and differential territory destination) 
58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline 6.50 — 6.625 6.50 — 6.625 6.50 
ARKANSAS (For Arkansas intrastate shipment) 
56-58 +> eg gasoline... rig 6.25 6.25 
58-60 450 gasoline... yy i 6.25 6.25 
58-60 U. S. ‘oo 437 e.p. 6.625- ri 75 6.625 6.375— 6.625 
ARKANSAS (fF. O. B. Arkansas refineries for interstate shipment) 
$8-60 U. S. Motor 437 e.p. *#6.375- 6.625 **6.375- 6.625 **6.25 - 6.50 
CALIFORNIA 
©54-58 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 7.25 - 8.50 
*58-61 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 8.00 -— 9.00 8.00 — 9.00 8.50 - 9.50 
42-45 Eng. dis. 445-480 
ER er Pee ee 6.50 -— 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 
2c tax to be added if used in state. 
NATURAL GASOLINE 
(Note: End point of all grades, not over 375° F. Since Oct. 1, 1927 all 
naturals must pass corrosion test. ) 
OKLAHOMA 
Grade ~~ 80-87.9, 90% : 
a Se 6.00 — 6.125 6.125- 6.25 6.00 
753. 79.9, 90% 
ants ce oy a\aemla'e 6.00 -— 6.125 6.125- 6.25 6.00 
Grade “Gi 84-92, 85% til - 
pene acta nee 5.75 5.75 5.50 — 5.625 
Grade "76.83: 9, 85% 
dln ery Seesten ales as 5.75 5.75 5.50 — 5.625 
Grade C, 80-90, 78% a i pee rahe 
RECOVEEY. 0. ccisecvcce 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 
NORTH TEXAS (F. O. B. Breckenridge) 
Crate * 80-87.9, 90% 
eal ar an a caren a 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.00 - 6.125 
oun = 192.79: 9, 90% x 
ee: ee 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.00 — 6.125 
Grade BB, 84.92, "85% cn case 
i % OLE ETA 5.75 5.75 5.625 
Grade i 9, 85% aed a 
a Tr 5.75 $75 5.625 
Grade C. 80-90, 78% b an 
Recovery.........+... 5.625 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 
w” NORTH LOUISIANA (F. O. B. Monroe District) 
DS Sarre +6.375— 6.50 +6.375- 6.50 16.25 -— 6.375 
eee er 76.00 — 6.125 6.00 - 6.125 T6.00 
ME wx. bccn wecwmns T6.00 — 6.125 6.00 - 6.125 T6.00 
> FF : CALIFORNIA 
} 75-85, 375-390 e.p. blend. 8.00 -10.00 8.00 -10.00 8.00 -10.00 
MOTOR FUEL BLENDS 
PENNSYLVANIA ; 
i 68-70 Blend 437 e.p...... Drieee. 00 —“it*‘“t*‘C wnt 
‘ 64-66 Blend 437 e.p...... temporary. $= #§=‘sewse qo «eee 
60-62 Blend 437 e.p...... qiseeetrneeg  ««+§-é<secw 4 gaaas 
OKLAHOMA ‘ 
64-66 Blend 437 e.p...... 6.00 — 6.125 6.00 - 6.125 6.125- 6.25 
BURNING OILS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
45 w.w. kerosene........ 6.75 - 7.00 6.875— 7.125 6.50 - 6.75 
46 w.w. kerosene........ 7.25 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.25 7.00 - 7.125 
47 w.w. kerosene........ 7.25 - 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 7.25 
OKLAHOMA : a F 
41-43 w.w. kerosene...... 4.625— 4.75 _ 4.50 4.50 
42-44 w.w. kerosene...... 4.75 - 5.00 *4.75 - 5.00 *5 00 


tPRICES NOMINAL 


NEWS 


ttONLY ONE REFINER QUOTING 


*QUOTATIONS ONLY 








Prices Prices Prices 
Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 3 
KANSAS (F. O. B. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosene.... 4 875— 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.75 5.25 
42-44 w.w. kerosene...... 625— 5.75 5.625-— 5.75 5.50 I 
NORTH TEXAS 
40-42 w.w. kerosene..... t4.375 t4.25 4.375 t4.25 
41-43 w.w. kerosene...... t4.625- 4.75 t4+.50 $.625 4.375— 4.50 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and differential territory destination) 





41-43 ww. kerosene... .... 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 4.50 -— 4.62 
ARKANSAS (For intrastate shipment only) 
42-44 kerosene ..... 4.72 — 3.0 4.73 —' 5.00 5.00 
ARKANSAS (F. ‘0. B. Arkansas refineries for interstate shipment) 
42-44 kerosene ........... 4.75 4.75 4.75 5.00 
CALIFORNIA 
38-40 w.w. kerosene...... 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 
NEUTRAL OIL 
PENNS YLVANIA 
Vis. (Viscosity at 70°F.) 
200 No. 3 Assoc. Filt..... 34.00 -34.50 34.00 -34.50 34.00 50 
180 No. 3 Assoc. Filt..... 32.00 -32.50 32.00 -32.50 32.00 -32.50 
150 No, 3 Assoc. Filt.... 27.50 —28.00 27.50 -28.00 27.50 —28.00 
(Non Viscous) 
34 Grav. 330-340 Flash. 7.25 = 7.95 7.25 -— 7.75 7.25 -— 7.75 
36 Min. Neut. 300-305 
) | Oe eae 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 7.00 — 7.50 
**OKLAHOMA 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100°F.) 
je See 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 
pl 8.25 - 8.50 8.25 - 8.50 8.25 — 8.50 
150—No. 4............. 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
io ne 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
ISO—-"No 4... cc ccececes 9.50 - 9.75 9.50 — 9.75 2.50 - 9.75 
‘3 9.25 — 9.75 9.25 — 9.75 9.25 — 9.75 
= 9.50 —11.00 9.50 —11.00 9.50 -11.00 
. 4 9.50 -10.75 9.50 -10.75 9.50 -10.75 
oe 8.50 -10.50 8.50 -10.50 8.50 -10.50 
“th Be 12.50 -13.50 12.50 -13.50 12.50 -13.50 
. 4... 12.25 -12.50 12.25 -12.50 12.25 -12.50 
oe 11.50 —12.00 11.50 -12.00 11.50 -12.00 
* 14.00 14.00 14.00 
ae 13.50 13.50 13.50 
eS 12.00 —13.00 12.00 -13.00 12.00 —13.00 
3 16.00 —17.00 6.00 -17.00 16.00 -17.00 
. 4 Boas 15.25 15.25 
Ls 14.00 —15.00 14.00 -15.00 14.00 -15.00 
17.00 17.00 17.00 
UL AL 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100° F., pour test 0) 
100—No. 2 Unfilt. Pale. . 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 
200—No. 3 Unfilt. Pale. . 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
300—No. 3 Unfilt. Pale... 10.00 —11.00 10.00 -11.00 10.50 -11.50 
500—No. 34% Unfilt. Pale 12.00 —12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.50 -13.00 
750—No. 4 Unfilt. Pale. . 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 15.00 -15.50 
200—No. 5% Red oa: 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
300—No. 5% Red Oil.. 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
500—No. 6 Red Oil...... 10.50 -11.00 10.50 —11.00 10.50 -11.50 
750—No. 6 Red Oil...... 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 13.50 -14.00 
(Viscosity at 100°F.) 
9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
7.50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 
9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
10.50 —11.00 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 
13.00 -13.50 13.00 —13.50 13.00 -13.50 
14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 
15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 
6.50 6.50 6.50 
8.00 8.50 8.00 -— 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
9.00 — 9.50 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
11.00 —11.50 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -—11.50 
12.00 —12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 
14.00 —14.50 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 
**OKLAHOMA 
190-200 Vis. at 210° Brt.St. 31.00 ~32.00 31.00 —32.00 31.00 -—32.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° Brt.St. 25.00 -27.00 25.00 -27.00 25.00 -27.00 
600 E St. 140-150 Vis.-210° 17.00 -—18.00 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 
600 St. Ref. Olive Green.. 9.00 —-10.00 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green.. 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 — 8.00 
Oa oes Sew cwases 5.00 5.00 5.00 
PENNSYLVANIA (l-inch Immersion Test) 
600 Steam Refined....... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -—10.25 
650 Steam Refined....... 12.00 -12.50 12.00 —12.50 12.00 -12.50 
ae 16.50 —17.50 16.50 -—17.50 16.50 -17.50 
Co OO ae 27.00 -—28.00 27.00 —28.00 27.50 -28.50 
Se 18.50 -19.50 18.50 -19.50 18.00 -19.00 
Of te ST) 17.00 17.00 17.00 
600 D Filtered.......... 25.50 -—26.00 25.50 -26.00 25.50 -—26.00 
Cold Test Stocks (brt. filt.) 33.50 —34.00 34.00 -34.50 34.00 —34.50 
Cold Test Stock (dark filt.) 31.50 —32.00 31.50 -—32.00 31.50 -32.50 


(Note—Prices of total immersion test goods average 1 to 3 cents per gallon 
higher) 


**REPRESENTS BOTH SALES AND QUOTATIONS 











Warren Electric Grease Extractor 
Takes Everything Bad Out; 


CLEANS 
—at alower cost 


T costs less—in time, labor, 
and material—to clean the 
Oakite way! 


Oakite cleaning materials are 
the most powerful known. 
They remove dirt, grease, 
oil, asphaltum and paraffin 
deposits quickly, effectively, 
safely. Working conditions 
are improved. 


Tell us your problem. Write 
for booklet or have one of 
our service men call. No 
obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning spectal- 
ists, are located in the leading indus- 
trial centers of the U. S. and Canada. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42C Tnames St., New York, N. Y. 


Puts Nothing Bad In 





LL the old grease has got 
to come out of the gear cases of 
a car when you put this Warren 
Electric Grease Extractor on the 
job,—and it comes out fast— 
at the rate of two pounds a 


minute. No flushing is needed. 


This handy, light weight grease 
extractor is doing wonders in 
swelling grease sales for filling 
stations and, incidentally, in 





F Special Free Offer to ie 
E Oil Companies, 
Filling Stations 


Write 
Today for our 










and Garages. 














prolonging the life of cars. It 
is positively guaranteed to triple 
your grease sales. 


The Warren Refining and Chemical Co.,Cleveland.0 


( Formerly Oakley Chemical Co.) 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials »«Methods 
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BROWN GUARANTEED OIL-TIGHT TRUCK TANKS 


From coast to coast BROWN CERTIFIED TANKS are the standard of comparison. There are no secrets nor patents 
on these tanks, just good, honest, full weight material, correctly built by real tradesmen. 

When you buy a truck tank you dcnt want to purchase -substitutes, nick-nacks, nor freak experiments, You WANT, and 
have a RIGHT TO EXPECT, EFFICIENT SERVICE, OIL TIGHT DELIVERY, and ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE. 
These are the reasons why hundreds of successful Cil Companies have standardized on 


OWN CERTIFIED TRUCK TANKS 


It will pay you to investigate their merits 








Partial list of our 

Products: 

Bulk Storage Tanks. 
Double Electric 
Welded. 

Truck and Tractor 
Tanks. 

Lube Oil Tanks, 
Steam Heated and 
Insulated. 

Compounding Kettles 
Steam Jacketedwith 
Agitators. 

Northwestern Steel 
Barrel Headquar- 
ters. 


BROWN SHEET IRON & STEEL CO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ee et ee ee == Near out this: coupon ‘and “nail i t6day mes en ea a es ee es ee es ee ee 
We are interested in your tanks. Send your catalog and prices. 


“pNCOo, Yi 
, 7 


100% tame OILS 


snes 











Make of Truck. Year.. We operate..... Tank Trucks 
- (number) 
Other equinnivant on Which you aay Send WTIGES ... oon bass oi cde oii ao ds ohn eee da neees bene ou dueaia cows 
PMNRENS 8, rete Se ae ay cette bir ete aes Te eee Fe MT AT Ree ee etree a Sem RRC Ce ae Ee te a ae 
ae ———— — 
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call 4 
Refinery Markets on Wax and Heavy Oil Products 
1° Prices given below are in cents per gallon, F. O. B. refinery, except where $ is shown 
(For quick reference to Refinery prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 
| Pri Pr Pric 
ces ices ee 
— * ia GULF COASTAL Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 3 
ices ces ices Fuel Ge bble) <6. 256: $1.60 -$1.65 $1.60 -$1.65 $1.60 -$1.65 
} per PENNSYLVANIA Oct. 17 Oct. 10 Oct. 3 vi . £28 -459 “42-45 “40-40 
ime see ested | _ 3.25 3 125— 3.25 NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and differential territory 4estination) 
124-126 white crude scale. 3.25 3.25 3.125- 3.25 = - gas = aha 3.00 - 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 3 00 - 3.25 
OKLAHOMA : ee —— 16-20 fuel oil (in bbis.)... $1.075- 1.125 $1.075- 1.125 $1.10 ~ 1.18 
€#124-126 Semi-refined... 2.625-— 3.125 2.875- 3.125 2.75 - 3.00 ARKANSAS (For Arkansas intrastate shipment only) 
CALIFORNIA Bi | Sa 3.00 - 3.25 3.25 - 3 375 3.25 3.375 
White crude scale, per yp) te Ee 3.00 3 00 - 3 25 3 00 -— 3.25 
WOME cocccsene os 6.00 — 7.00 6.00 - 7.00 6.00 - 7.00 OO ee ee $1.25 - 1.30 $1.25 - 1.30 $1.25 - 1.30 
ARKANSAS (F. O. B. Arkansas refineries for interstate “igure 
FUEL OIL 28:99 geo oll... ....<.<. 2.75-3.00 2.75- 3.00 75 - 3.00 
PENNSYLVANIA Smackover crude fuel. $1.10 - 1.15 $1.10 - 1.15 $1 10 - 1.15 
at on | es 4.75 4.75 4.75 ) en eae eons $1.15 — 1.25 $1.15 - 1.25 $1.15 — 1.25 
30-36 fuel Oi  ..s s s Soe 4.50 -— 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 CALIFORNIA (F. O. B. San Joaquin Valley. At San Francisco, 4c per 
yy Oe | ees os 4.50 -— 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 4.50 - 4.625 bbl. more) 
14-18 fuel oil (in bbis.)... $0.65 -$0.90 $9.65 -$9 90 $0 65 -$0.90 
ee 3.25 395 3.125- 3.25 14-18 Bunker oil (in bbls.) $0.85 -$1.00 $9 85 -$1.00 $85 -$1.00 
38-40 straw a.” : 300 3 00 -tLI- 9 50 30-34 gas oil (in bbls.) $0.90 -$1.00 $0 90 -$1 00 $).90 -$1.00 
rc gaia —- $2.005 2 Oe See ee : 625 27 Plus Diesel oil (in bbls.) $0.85 -$1.00 $0.85 -$1.00 $0.85 -$1.00 
#;2-36 darkgasoil....... 2.50 - 2.625 42-50 2 625 F 50 42 625 
28-30 fuel oil (in bbis.).. $0.95 -— 1.00 $0.95 — 1.00 0.95 -$1 00 
Fe fal cl Gin bois.  $0:90 — 0:95. $0.90 - 0.98 $0.90 - 0 95 PETROLATUMS 
24-26 fuel oil (in bbls.).. **$0.875-0.90 **$0 .875-0.90 **$0 85- 0.875 
22-26 fuel oil (in — aera pe — ps : ae pt 4 eae 0.83 PENNSYLVANIA (In cents per pound in tank cars; in barrels, in car lote 
18-22 fuel oil (in bbls.).. 0.75- 0.8 .75- 0.8 75-0 825 
16-18 fuel oi (in bble.).. #80. 75 ¥*#30).75 ome. 75 0.775 | eee eer mae tie : 
14-16 fuel oil (in bbls). **80.75 #*30. 75 **30.75— 0.775 Seow Whiee eee 9.25 9.25 9.25 
*Zero cold test low Sask goods sell for 4 to 4 cent more per gallon. Cream —.. 7.25 7 38 .2 
KANSAS (F. O. B. refinery Kansas destination.) —— Amber........... ; 0 5.50 5.50 
38-40 etraw distillate..... 3.50 - 3.75 3.80 - 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 cgay 2 4.50 4.50 
distillate..... 3.25 - 3.5¢ 5 - 3. a= ‘ r! d.f J 
9.36 aaa pasa sient ene 2°75 - 21875 2.75 — 21875 2°75 - 2 875 | Gree No Seolor....... 3.50 3.50 3.50 
BEG GAS OE oocsccccceesce *$0.95 — 1.05 = 95 - 1.05 250. 2c 1 05 
*$0.85 — 0.90 *$0.85 — 0.90 *$0.85- 0.90 
sa in a. $ **PETROLEUM COKE 
$8-40 straw distillate..... 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 (Per ton in car lots) 
32-36 gas oil, cracked. Z. oe 2.625 2.625 CMMs tuccestube dis $5 $5 $5 
§$2-36 gas oil, uncracked.. Z26 2.625 2. GES || MOE EOB es ccancccccncaes $3 $3 $3 
d 0 14-26 fu el oil (in bbls.) $0.85 - 0. SO” $0.875- 0.90 $0.875 WRU 6 a Secon ceceuss $2 $2 $2 
iene + Prices Nominal. tt Only one refiner quoting. * Quotations only. ** Represents both sales and quotations. 
a 








the city exceeded this percentage 


Survey Shows SA% ot Labor Day which is more than 1 point less than 


the average for the 27 highways. " 
7 P 7 - At a southeastern gateway 441 of 
CC 10,022 cars were foreign. This was 
ra Cc 1S ourist 4.40 per cent. At another gateway 
to the east, 1,085 of 18,420 cars were 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 15. foreign. This was 5.89 per cent. At 
two other eastern portals the propor- 


traffic in and out of the city, or 


HAT part of the summer au-_ slightly more than 1 in 20 were for- 
aaa tomobile traffic is made up of eign cars. Of course, there was no tions were as follows: 835 of 13,958 
tourists? This question has often way of determining how many Ohio or 5.98 per cent, and 582 out of 12,965, 
ks. risen in the minds of gasoline and tourists were among the 172,299 cars or 4.48 per cent. 
C motor oil distributors who have that bore Ohio license tags except 


thought of profits to be derived from by stopping each Ohio registered car, HERE probably were some dupli- 


or tourist trade and how gasoline and and that was not done. cations in the counts especially 
motor oil may be merchandised to The largest percentage of foreign of through traffic on U. S. highway 
that class of buyers. car traffic was recorded at the east- No. 20, although the stations where 
and Accurate figures covering the vol- erm and western entrances to the the counts were taken, are about 20 
ume of tourist trade in any one city over U. S. highway No. 20, the miles apart. 
ettles part of the country have been un- read from Chicago to Buffalo. At Sunday, Sept. 4, and the following 
iwith obtainable largely because no one has_ the eastern entrance between 8 a. m. day, Labor Day, a count of traffic 
gone to the trouble and expense to *"d 10 p. m. 14,513 cars passed either was taken at 149 stations in Cuya- 
eel obtain them. But on Sept. 5, Labor Ito or out of Cleveland. Of that hoga county in which Cleveland is 
ar- Day, the United States Bureau of —— 1,132 were — cars, OF situated. After known duplications 
Public Roads counted the automobiles i eo Hs —_ . e Rahs or Ps were eliminated, the count of motor 
on 27 main roads leading into Cleve- ‘rance 23,363 cars were recorded dur- 9). ¢. g 
cei me ; re ne s from a. m. to 10 p. m. 
land and noted the number of cars ing the same 14 hours, of which 2,839, 
: - 7 7 » 12.15 t foreion reg- cach day was 302,762 passenger cars 
INN. that bore license tags other than OF +4.40 per cent, were foreign reg , 





NEWS 


Ohio tags. 

Of the 181,150 cars that passed 
through these gateways to Cleve- 
land, 9,851 cars were registered out- 
side of Ohio. Traffic officials call 
them “foreign” cars. These 9,851 
cars made up 5.43 per cent of the 


October 19, 1927 


istered. 


N A _ road entering Cleveland 

from the southwest, of 7.035 cars 
only 293, or 4.16 per cent, were for- 
eign registered. No other western, 
southwestern or southern gateways to 


trucks and buses Sunday and 330,147 
cars, trucks and buses Labor Day. 
Many duplications are still in this 
list and the Labor Day number is 
more than 80,000 higher than the 
number of automobiles registered in 
Cuyahoga county. 
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Kerosene is Active in Chicago; 


Gasoline Prices Sag 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Oct. 15 


EROSENE featured the Chicago 

resale market this week with 
a continued advance in prices. Carson 
Petroleum Co. purchased around 
265 cars in Chicago and_ the 
rest of a cargo in Oklahoma and 
Texas at a reported price of 4.50 
cents. Several other companies were 
also in the market for cargoes of 
kerosene and this resulted in a scarc- 
ity of material. Most sellers were 
asking 4.50 cents for 41-43 water 
white kerosene on Monday and Tues- 
day but gradually increased their 
prices throughout the week until it 
closed at 4.625 cents on Saturday, 
with some asking 4.75 cents. Several 
quarters reported increased difficulty 
in buying 41-43 w.w. for 4.50 cents 
for resale in Group 3 during the 
closing days of the week. 

The gasoline situation changed but 
little. Demand for 58-60 U. S. Mo- 
tor was quiet with prices at about 
the same level as a week ago. Most 
sales were made at 6 to 6.25 cents 
to Wednesday after which most sell- 
ers asked 6 to 6.125 cents. Some 
sales were made at slightly under 
6 cents and some at 6.25 cents but 
neither of these were plentiful enough 
to be a market factor. 

The demand for higher gravity 
gasolines was fairly good all week. 
Nearly all sellers reported better de- 
mand for these gravities than for 
U. S. Motor gasoline. The 60-62, 437 
e.p. gasoline sold all at 6.25 to 6.375 
cents, with some sales at 6.125 cents. 
The 60-62, 400 e.p. was unchanged; 
most sellers were asking 6.625 to 
6.75 cents but some sales were made 
at 6.50 cents. The 64-66, 375 e.p. 
gasoline sold at 7 to 7.125 cents Mon- 
day and 7 to 7.25 cents Tuesday and 
the rest of the week. 

Distillate demand was _ reported 
fairly good by some sellers while 
others said the market was quiet. 
The 38-40 straw was mostly sold at 
3.25 to 3.375 cents. 

Zero gas oils were reported in 
fairly good demand by most sellers 
this week while goods without a zero 
test were rather quiet. The ordi- 
nary dark gas oil of 32-36 gravity 
sold at 2.625 cents over the week. 
The 32-36 dark zero gas oil was sell- 
ing at 2.625 to 2.75 cents Monday. 
Most sellers were asking 2.75 cents 
flat Tuesday and it continued all 
week at this figure. Some quota- 
tions were heard as high as 3 cents 
on this product. The 32-36 straw 
zero gas oil sold at 3 to 3.125 cents 
all week. 

Fuel oils were in fair demand all 
week at generally unchanged prices. 
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The 28-30 fuel oil sold at $1.00 to 
$1.05. The 24-26 fuel was at $0.85 
to $0.875 throughout the week. Fuel 
oil of 22-26 gravity sold at a flat 
price of $0.85. The 18-22 fuel oil 
was at $0.80 to $0.825 all week. 
Quotations on Smackover crude fuel 
continued unchanged at $1.05 to 
$1.075 up to Saturday when they 
were $1.025 to $1.075. 

Unsettled, showery weather is fore- 
east for all of S.O. Indiana terri- 
tory next week. Temperatures will 
be slightly above normal most of the 
week. 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 14.—J. M. 
McElwain, who has been connected 
with the Franklin Oil Works in Cali- 
fornia for the past two years, and 
prior to that time, in the marketing 
business in the east, Oct. 1 opened 
an office at 536 Bartlett Bldg., Los 
Angeles, to engage in the general oil 
marketing business. Mr. McElwain 
is a student of marketing conditions 
in California with special reference 
to exports and is establishing con- 
nections with buyers in foreign coun- 
tries. 


7 


OILGRAM 


Rtroleum Markets-Every Day 





It’s ANecessity 


_— oil jobber from Illinois 
proved to himself that the 
OILGRAM was anecessity to his 
business. 


Read his letter: 


‘*We have tried taking the OIL- 
GRAM quarterly and then al- 
lowed our subscription to ex- 
pire, but we are now thoroughly 
convinced that it is a necessity 
with every jobber the whole 
year ’round. 

“Enclosed is check to cover one 
year’s subscription.”’ 


PLATT’S OILGRAM is one of 
your biggest aids to showing a 
profit at the end of the year. The 
information in one single issue 
has saved subscribers many 
times its yearly cost. 

Try this daily market service 
for 3 months and see how it fits 
into your business. 3 months for 
$25, or $75 for a whole year. 


Send your order to the nearest 
mailing point. 


TULSA—904 World Bldg. 





CHICAGO—35 E. Wacker Drive 
NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. 
CLEVELAND—711 Penton Bldg. 








Week's Price Changes 
Tank Wagon Markets 


Gasoline Changes 
Standard of New York—Correction: 
New Hampshire tax on gasoline has 
been 3 cents since May 1, 1927, in- 
stead of since June 1, as r2ported 
on page 110 of the Oct. 12 issue of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


ok * * 
Standard of Indiana—T.w. and s:s. 
prices gasoline reduced 2 cents, 


Davenport, to 15.5 cents and 17.5 
cents respectively, including 3 cent 
state tax, Oct. 7. Gasoline t.w. price 
only reduced 1 cent, Indianapolis, 
to 14.2 cents, including 3 cent state 
tax, Oct. 12. S.s. price unchanged 
at 15.2 cents. 

Gasoline prices at Monroe, Mich. 
reduced 2 cents, Oct. 13. 

* * * 

Standard of Louisiana—Correcticn: 
Gasoline prices at Memphis and 
Little Rock have been in error since 
Aug. 5 and Aug. 31 respectively. 
S.s. price gasoline was reduced 1% 
cent, Memphis, to 16.5 cents, includ- 
ing 3 cent state tax, Aug. 5. 

T.w. price cut 2 cents, s.s. price 
3 cents, Little Rock, to 16 cents and 
18 cents, respectively, including 5 
cent state tax, Aug. 31. 

T.w. price only advanced 1% 
cents, Memphis, to 16.5 cents, Oct. 
T: 

S.s. price only cut 2 cents, Little 
Rock, to 16 cents, Oct. 13. 

* * * 


Magnolia Petroleum—S.s. price only 
of gasoline cut 2 cents, Tulsa, to 16 
cents, including 3 cent state tax, 
Oct. 10. 

* * * 

Continental Oil—S.s. price only of 
gasoline reduced 1 cent, Pueblo, to 
17 cents, Oct. 10 and t.w. and s:s. 
prices reduced 1 cent, both to 16 
cents, Oct. 14. 


* * * 


Canada—Correction: S.s. price gaso- 
line was advanced 1 cent, Van- 
couver, to 28 cents, Aug. 19, at 
same time when t.w. was increased. 

* * * 

Magnolia Petroleum—S.s. price only 
of gasoline reduced 2 cents, Little 
Rock, to 16 cents, including 5 cent 
tax, Oct. 14. 

T.w. price gasoline cut 1 cent, s.s. 
2 cents, El Paso, to 14 cents and 15 
cents respectively, including 3 cent 
state tax, Oct. 12. 

T.w. and s.s. prices gasoline re- 
duced 1 cent, San Antonio, to 12 
cents and 14 cents respectively, 
Sept. 24. 











CHICAGO, Oct. 15.—E. C. Ennis, 
formerly in the marketing business 
in Chicago, has just organized the 
National Wax Co., with headquarters 
at 506 Wabash Ave., Chicago. The 
company will buy and sell all grades 
of wax, as well as other petroleum 
products. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosene 


In United States Territories and Canada 
(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for whole year arranged for quick reference) 





These Prices In Effect October 17, 1927 


S.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 


Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.W. Tas TF.W. 3.8. T.W. 


Atlantic City, N. J....16 2 18 20 14 
Newark, | Ee 16 62 18 20 14 
Annapolis, Md........ 16 4 20 23 12 
Baltimore, Md........ 16 4 20 23 10 
Cumberland, Md...... 16 4 20 23 14 
Washington, D.C.....16 2 18 21 12 
Danville, Va.......... 16 4% 20.5 * 14 
WOM Ne. V Bes ee. 0 oo 146 4% 20.5 23.5 12 
Richmond, Va........ 14 4% 18.5 21.5 14 
Roanoke, Va......... 16 4% 20.5 23.5 14 
Petersburg, Va........ 16 4% 20.5 23.5 14 
Williamsburg, Va.....16 4% 20.5 23.5 14 
Charleston, W. Va.....16 4 20 23 14 
Clarksburg, W. Va....16 4 20 21 14 
Keyser, W. Va.. ica 20 * 14 
Parkersburg, W.Va...13 4 17 20 14 
Wheeling, W. Va...... 16 4 20 23 14 
Charlotte, N. C....... 16 4 20 23 14 
Hickory, Is. Gon cccces 16 4 20 23 14 
High Point, N.C.....16 4 20 20 14 
Wee ty, oe Gos... ss 16 .4 20 23 14 
Salisbury, N. C....... 16 4 20 23 14 
Charleston, S. C...... = S 20 23 14 
Columbia, S. C....... Bs Ss 20 23 14 
*Dealers set own prices. S. O. New Jersey does 


not operate station. 


S. O. NEW YORK 


Due to local price conditions at many points in 
S. O. New York territory, actual prices on both 
gasoline and kerosene are being made at under the 
posted tank wagon prices published below. 


*New York City...... 17 O 17 21 15 
pS, 9 Se 17 O 17 19 15 
po 15 O 15 18 14 
tRochester, N. Y.....13 0 13 16 13 
Swracuse, N. ¥....... iy 6 6 17 19 15 
Boston, — ite dees bre ae, 17 18 15 
Augusta, Me......... 3 20 22 15 
Siuaekenter, N.. #.. 17 3 20 22 15 
Burlington, Vt........ 7c 3 20 22 15 


*In steel barrels. 

fIt is reported that S. O. New York is selling a 
second grade of gasoline at Rochester, 4c below the 
above posted prices which apply on its Socony 
grade. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 


Pittsburgh, Pa........ 16 * 16 = *22 14 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 15 * 15 ¥*2)1 14 
Allentown, Pa........16 * 16 ¥*22 14 
i as eas canes’ 12 * 12 ¥*18 14 
Scranton, Pa......... 16 * 16 *22 14 
RNGOGE. POs. ¢6 cece 16 + 16 *22 14 
DS > ere 16 3 19 22 14 
Wilmington, Del...... 16 3 19 22 14 
Providence, R. I...... i (ae: 19 19 15 
Boston, Mass......... i. © 17 17 15 
Springfield, Mass...... 17. O 17 17 15 
Worcester, Mass......17 0 17 17 15 
Hartford, Conn....... i! 2 21 22 15 
New Haven, Conn....19 2 y 4 21 15 


*3-cent state tax is collected by retail dealer and 
paid by him directly to state. 


S. O. KENTUCKY 





Lesington, RYe..06s.s 66S 18 21 15.5 
Louisville, Ky........14 5 19 22 15 
Covington, Ky 14. OS 4 22 15.5 
Clarksdale, Miss ee. 13. 4 20 12.5 
Gulfport, Miss...... tt14.5 4 tH18.5 23.5 4 
Fp MMi ccc 4 17 20 13.5 
Natchez, Miss........ 2.5 ¢ 16.5 19.5 14 
Vicksburg, Miss......12.5 4 16.5 19.5 14 
Birmingham, Ala...... 14 4 18 21 15.5 
Mobile, Ala.... a 4 17 20 15 
Montgomery, ‘Ala.*...15 4 19 22 16.5 
Paleste. Ges. os soni es 12 4 16 18 15.5 
Augusta, We ieee yencwe + 19 22 716.5 
fe a eee 15 4 19 22 716.5 
Savannah, Ga. «2 4 16 18 $14.5 
Jacksonville, Fla.°.....13 5 18 21 14 
SOM BM ks cscs 15 5 20 23 15.5 
Tampa, Fla.° weucene 17 20 14 
Pensacola, F la.°... oe] 4 5 #819 72 15 
*Local privilege tax of 1 cent on gasoline and % 


cent_on kerosene at Montgomery included. 
tGeorgia kerosene prices include Ic state tax. 
°Florida gasoline prices include Mc inspection fee. 
**Both tank wagon prices include Ic city tax at 
Pensacola, which went into effect Oct. 15, 1926. 
ttBoth tank wagon prices at Gulfport include 
Harrison county privilege tax of 2c. 


October 19, 1927 


S. O. INDIANA 





Gasoline Oil 
Total 

TW. Tex F.W. S38. TF.W. 

Chiesa. Hi. siciccccee a 16 18 12 
Decatur, Fil...... ...6e $:5°2 MS." 32:5 32.) 
EA St. Lawes UE. 6 .:<e | pe 3 37455 112 
ee i eee? 14.4 2 16.4 18.4 12.3 
|| ee i 2 12 12 12.1 
Quincey, Hi... .<«<5452 2 16.2 18.2 45.9 
Indianapolis, Ind...... ta 3 ia. 35.2 Bae 

Evansville, Ind....... _ 3 17 19 13 
South “> Ind.. Py a 15 15 13.4 
Detroit, Mich......... 263 15.8 17.8 13.7 
Grand Ra ids, Mich. .12.5 3 EScS 37.5. 3356 
Saginaw, pics ews sc was 14.9 3 17.9 19.9 13.8 
Green Bay, Wie 14g 2 16.6 18.6 12.4 
Madison, Wis......... 14.3 2 16.3 18.3 142.1 
Milwaukee, Wis.......14.1 2 16.1 18.1 11.9 

La Crosse, Wis....... 415.2 2 17.2 39.2 43 
Minneapolis, Minn....12 2 14 14 12.9 
Duluth, Minn........ 13.5 2 5.5 37.5 32.9 
Mankato, Minn....... BS.3°2 ) yo Gp.) ie» Py 
Des Moines, Ia....... 14 3 17 19 12.3 
Davenport, Ia........12.5 3 BS.S. 17.5 32:3 
Sioes City, fa.......-34.3 3 7. 619.3 34.9 
Mason City, la.......14.5 3 7.5 39.5 32.3 
St. Louis, Mo........*13.6 2 15.6 17.9 11.3 
Kansas City, Mo..... Fi2.9 2 14.9 16.9 10.6 
St. Joseph, Mo.......712.5 2 14.5 16.5 11.2 
Pasae, N. Di. «000 15 2 17 19 14.9 
Grand Forks, N. D....17.2 2 49:2. 28.2. 38:2 
Minot, N. pe 18.9 20.9 14.9 
yh a) are 55.5 °4 39.5 (25.8 33.9 
Hatens So ihsecciscces 12.5 4 16.5 18.5 13.9 
Wichita, Kans........ 12.8 2 14.8 16.8 10.8 
er Okla.. 12.8 3 15.8 17.8 10.8 


oO. Indiana Q. “D. A. schedule on tank wagon 

Pe te of gasoline, effective March 3 thru territory, 
except Wisconsin effective March 4: 50 gals. and over 
on delivery, lc discount, except in city of Chicago 
where Ic discount applies on 100 gals. and over; 6,000 
gals. and over per month, 1c; 10,000 gals. and 
over per month, 2c; 15,000 gals. and over per month 
3c, except latter discount does not apply in Chicago. 

Service station discounts: 200 gals. or more per 
month, and 2400 gals. or more per year, 2c per gal. 

March 1, lc discount on kerosene in 50 gal. dumps 
thru territory. 

*Includes city tax of Mc. 

tIncludes city tax of Ic. 


S. us NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Neb.. we 14.25 2 16.25 16.25 12.25 
RAGE OON SAP iinndwenes 12.75 2 14.75 16.75 11.50 
INGSNMB. co ccs conc ces 14.75 2 16.75 18.75 12.75 
North Platte... ....<+. 15.75 2 42.78 19.75 12:50 
Scottebluff. ....2060 15.25 2 17.25 19.25 13.00 
CONTINENTAL OIL 
Denver, Cole cic... 3 16 16 12.5 
Pueblo, Colo.......... 13 3 16 16 14.5 
Grand Junction, Colo..17.5 3 20.5 22.5 8 
Caper, WG. «oo. 6s 14 3 17 19 13 
Cheyenne, Wyo....... me 3g 18 20 14.5 
Butte, Mont.......... iS 3 22 22 19 
Helena, Mont.. .19.5 3 22.5 24.5 9 
Salt Lake City, Utah. af§- 34-2 23 17 
[Oe eae ee 19.5 4 73.5 2a 39 
Twin Falls, Ida....... + 23.5 25.5 19 
Albuquerque, N. M.. 5 21 24 17 
Ss. O. CALIFORNIA? 
Phoenix, Ariz.. ra 3 22 26 23.5 
Los Angeles, Cie. 13.5 3 16.5 20.5 15.5 
Wren, Caleec sce 00% es 14 3 17 21 16.5 
San Francisco, Cal....14 3 17 21 15.5 
Meme NGM... 6 6c sacess 18 + 22 26 19 
Portland, Ore......... 14.5 3 17.5 21.5 16.5 
Seattle, Wash.........14.5 2 16.5 20.5 16.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 18.5 2 20.5 24.5 20.5 
Tacoma, Wash........14.5 2 16.5 20.5 16.5 
*On Oct. 1, t.w. price at all points for spot sales, 


was advanced lc. Very large portion of deliveries are 
under contract carrying above prices. New customers: 
igning contracts and selling « ynly one brand of gas 
ine, ate given prices published in above table. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Little Rock, Ark...... 11 5 16 16 12 
Alexandria, La.. Be) 2 15 18 tl4 
Baton Rouge, ate 12 2 14 17 visas 
Lake Charles, La.. ASS 2 15.5 18.5 t14 
New Orleans, Bas. ....88h.5 2 %13.5 *13.5 914 
Shreveport, La........13.5 2 S.5. 38.5 755 
Lafayette, Lasse. sccss 13 2 15 IS 86 3.5 
Bristol, OGM. 6.6 s cas 16 3 19 22 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn....16.5 3 IS.5 225 45 
Knoxville, Tenn.......16.5 3 mS 22.5 35 
Nashville, Tenn....... 15 3 18 21 15 
Memphis, Tenn.......13.5 3 16.5 16.5 14 


*New Orleans gasoline prices include lc parish tax 
in addition to 2c state tax, and kerosene prices in- 
clude Ic state tax and lc parish tax. 

tKerosene price in Louisiana includes lc state tax. 


S. O. OHIO 


Gasoline Oil 
Total 
TW. Tae FT... 6k TW. 
All Ohio points....... 14 3 17 19 14 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Muskogee, Okla.......12 3 15 18 9 
Oklahoma City....... 10 3 13 14 9 
Tulsa, Okla.. ee 15 16 9 
Fort Smith, Ark.*.. 2/11 #3 14 17 12 
Little Rock, (* Se |S 16 16 12 
Texarkana, "Ark. Sucka 15 18 12 
DS St ae 1 3 14 17 11 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 11 3 14 16 10 
ee ag 10 3 13 15 15 
San Antonio, Tex..... 9 3 2 14 10 
ES Peeo, Tes... ...... ll 3 14 15 16 


*Within City of Texarkana and Fort Smith, the 
state tax on gasoline is 3c per gal. conforming 
with the Texas state tax. In these two districts 
outside of the city the 5c Arkansas tax applies. 


Vv. M. & P. NAPHTHA 


(Changes ordinarily occur coincident with 
gasoline price changes) 


Oleum V.M.&P. Cleaner 
Spirits Naphtha Naphtha 


CRON: Caaceccare 16 18 18 

BONNE occa his wea nga's 17.7 19.7 19.7 
Ramee City... 26... 16.2 718.2 18.2 
Milwaukee........... 16.7 *20.7 *20.7 
Minneapolis......... *20 *22 *22 

ED 1 "Soe ae ne 15.9 17.9 17.9 
IN@W NONN SG ce cdcacens ee 19 ew 


*Includes 2c state tax. 
tincludes lec city tax. 








CANADA 








(Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 American 





Gallons) 
ONTARIO 
Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.04. 8&3. T.W. 
Oc ianelennaes 22.5 26 21 
Ottawa...... - ee 3 22.5 26 21 
Cochrane ri ae 26 
Ft. William..........24.5 3 24.5 3 23.5 
MANITOBA 
WiIeORssicc cease nae 24.5 3 a8 -a a5 
SASKATCHEWAN 
ee En ee 2 27.5 0 27.5 32 26.5 
ALBERTA 
Edmonton........... 26.5 3 29.5 33 25.5 
Ce icin dawn ealiewas 22.5 3 3.5 a2 23.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vameoaver. ...ccccces a 3 24 28 22 
QUEBEC 
| eee 20.5 3 23:5. 2 21 
CONE ENE So cc cinaa 2.3 3 aon ae 23 
Three Rivers. my 25.5 30 23 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Gi MOMs cess ececns eee a ar.5 33 24 
ee ne 7 24.5 3 ye ey 24 
NOVA SCOTIA 
AR Ss ct ctitrnccansee a 27.§ 32 24 
SVQGEE css ctccsviceds eer oO 4.5 32 24 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown........ 24.5 3 “as 9 24 


Note: In districts surrounding these points le 
additional is added to city price. 
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Gasoline Demand Falls in East: 
Motor Fuel Prices Hold Up 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, Oct. 15 


ITH demand from the jobbing 

VV trade easing off considerably 
this week, eastern gasoline markets 
were virtually featureless. Brisk au- 
tumn weather set in over the north- 
ern part of the Atlantic seaboard 
which is the largest consuming area 
in the east. 

From the seller’s standpoint, the 
week was a short one. Observance 
of Columbus Day, Oct. 12, was gen- 
eral in the east. It was felt in 
some quarters that consumption on 
the holiday might lower jobbers’ 
stocks sufficiently to bring increased 
activity at the end of the _ week. 
However, the weather was a bit too 
cold for pleasure driving and demand 
failed to show any appreciable pick- 
up Friday and Saturday. 

Prices at most points along the 
seaboard were generally unchanged 
from prices of a week ago. Rumors 
that U. S. Motor gasoline was being 
offered to the jobbing trade at 7.75 
cents in tank cars at New York and 
Philadelphia bobbed up occasionally, 
but a thorough check of the market 
failed to reveal any appreciable 
quantity of tank car business direct 
to the trade at this figure. A barge 
load of U. S. Motor gasoline was 
sold at 7.75 cents a gallon a week 
ago and this price has been made 
to resale agents for some time past. 

It was generally admitted by sell- 
ers in New York and Philadelphia 
that the bulk of the U. S. Motor 
tank car business was moving at 8 
cents. One or two sources’ which 
were quoting 8.25 cents asserted they 
were getting a fair volume of orders 
at this figure. Enough U. S. Motor 
was moving at 8.25 cents from New 
York harbor and Marcus Hook to in- 
clude this figure in the market range. 

Dealers in California gasoline were 
of the opinion that goods from Cali- 
fornia would not be a_ disturbing 
factor in eastern markets as_ had 
been expected in some quarters, at 
least in the immediate future. One 
of the largest sellers of California 
gasoline on the east coast reported 
that with tanker rate from California 
to north of Hatteras declining, re- 
finers on the Pacific Coast had ad- 
vanced their selling prices, and 
whereas gasoline for eastern move- 
ment was available a week or two ago 
at 6 cents a gallon, 6.50 cents was 
the lowest quotation his company 
was able to get this week. 

The asking prices of the majority 
of sellers in the New England dis- 
trict for U. S. Motor gasoline were 
unchanged. One refiner, however, 
was offering this grade at 8 cents in 
tank cars, f.o.b. refinery, and_ re- 
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ported that orders were not plenti- 
ful even at this figure which is 0.25 
to 0.5 cent under other quotations. 
Prices at southern seaboard points 
fluctuated but little. The retail price 
situation in Florida was reported to 
have improved considerably and most 


there were holding U. S. Motor gaso- 
line at 7.75 cents at terminals, where- 
as this price was being shaded fre- 
quently a week or 10 days ago. 


Kerosene markets at all points 
along the seaboard held fairly steady, 
with water white goods largely quot- 
ed at 6.75 to 7 cents a gallon in 
tank cars. The gas and bunker oil 
markets were generally unchanged. 
Grade C bunker oil was fairly ac- 
tive at $1.55 a barrel at New York. 
At Boston, Grade C was quoted at 
$1.60 by most sellers. 


Gulf Export Market is Livelier: 
French Buy Cargo of Gasoline 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, Oct. 15 
A RENEWAL of activity by for- 
eign buyers stimulated interest 
in Gulf export markets this week. 
The first open market gasoline buy- 
ing in nearly two or three weeks de- 
veloped late this week when a French 
buyer purchased a cargo of U. S. 
Motor and high test gasoline for late 
November shipment. Several small 
inquiries were reported in the mar- 
ket toward the end of the week, and 
exporters generally felt that an ap- 
preciable increase in buying would 
materialize soon. 

The French purchase comprised 
approximately 50,000 barrels of U. S. 
Motor and 64-66, 3875 end_ point 
gasolines and sold at 7 cents and 
8.25 cents, respectively, but terms 
of the agreement were such that the 
actual selling prices figured slightly 
less. 

There was a good deal of specu- 
lation among the trade in New York 
as to the effect the transaction would 
have on the Gulf market. The fore- 
going prices are from 0.25 to 0.5 
cent under the ideas of the majority 
of sellers regarding general market 
prices. U. S. Motor and 64-66, 375 
end point goods have been firmly held 
at 7.25 to 7.50 and 8.25 to 8.50 
cents, respectively, for the last 30 
days without, however, any sales from 
which to determine actual market 
prices. In spite of this sale, other 
sellers did not relinquish their hold 
on prices and felt that any additional 
business that might be placed next 
week would bring higher prices. 

The kerosene situation was un- 
changed over a week ago with the 
majority of exporters asking 6.25 
cents for prime white and 7.25 cents 
for water white. Kerosene _ stocks 
at the Gulf are reported to be low 
and generally speaking no recession 
in prices is expected for some time 
to come, even though gasoline prices 
might show further declines. 

Gas oil quotations were moved up 
0.125 to 0.25-cent this week and 


26-28 translucent goods were report- 
ed scarce at 4.25 to 4.375 cents, al- 
though a leading broker in New 
York asserted he had received firm 
offers of two cargoes at 4.25 cents. 
Higher gravity gas oil, 30-32 trans- 
lucent, was generally quoted at 4.50 
cents with one or two sellers asking 
4.625 cents. 

Grade C bunker oil in cargo lots 
was quoted as low as $1.20 a bar- 
rel. Grade C for bunkering was held 
at $1.45 at Galveston but further 
east on the Gulf $1.40 could be done. 

White crude scale was quoted at 
53.125 cents a pound at New Orleans. 


600 Steam Refined Stock 
Searce in New York 


Staff Special 


NEW YORK, Oct. 15.—With the 
possible exception of 600 steam re- 
fined, the New York lube market 
was quiet and slightly easier this 
week. Because two large refiners 
have been buying this oil in bulk 
to be used in the manufacture of 
bright stock, it is reported to be 
comparatively scarce at 17 to 17.50 
cents a gallon in barrels at New 
York. Small lots, it was said might 
be purchased at slightly lower prices 
but for sizable quantities which 
would first have to be bought in the 
field, 17 cents was considered the 
bottom of the market. 

Domestic demand for neutral oils 
was slower because jobbers are be- 
ginning to buy low cold test oils. 
Bright stocks also were slightly low- 
er, dark goods being offered at 39 to 
40 cents a gallon and light at 42 
to 48 cents. 

Fully refined waxes were fairly 
steady although some sellers quoted 
white crude scale 0.125 cents lower. 
Only a few sales of 25 and 50 ton 
lots were reported. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWws 
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= Complete Seaboard Market 


(Export markets for whole Le given in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK. Each volume carries refinery, 




















nts tank wagon, crude and export markets—complete for the years 1924-1925-1926) 
dy, 
1ot- . WAXES (In cents 
‘ XESs per pound, f.a.s. carload lots) 
in Eastern Domestic Markets WHITE CRUDE SCALE (In barrels) Oct. 17 Oct. 10 
oil (Prices in bulk except where otherwise noted f.o.b. eee Re Mas oa cada wns d gnu Sneed any uns 3.125— 3.25 3.25 
red. refinery or seaboard plant) WEIN i Baro cece ov ccecsawaiakccxece 3.125- 3.25 3.25 
a Oct. 17 Oct. 10 FULLY REFINED (In burlap bags) 
ac- U. S. Motor gasoline, tank cars, New York 123-125 A.m.p. Philadelphia $.125- 4.25 4.125- 4.25 
york. ; FIOM oo cape ncce vesuctcccuntesapexecces 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 125-127 A.m.p.... shes atte Ba Sd 6.125- 4.25 4.425 4.235 
{ U. §. Rian gasoline, tank cars, ao tg 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 ON) “Shiai gaia eaten ~ 4375 a 4.375 
at } U. S. Motor gasoline, tank cars, Baltimore.. 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 -— 8.25 130-132 A. m.p “igh Se andes aaianl at mahi ar Bed sata 4.75 4.75 
U. S. Motor gasoline, tank cars, *Boston. 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 WIPERS. coo onc ook ceca o ns, #5°75 «5°75 
5 y en —- tank cars, Norfolk. .. ares 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 WOES ME aoc erences tioe ncenc.. 5.75 = 6 26 | 99578 = 6.95 
; otor gasoline tank cars, Charleston... 8.00 SOG kaa ee ee ea , wi ‘ 
U. S. Motor gasoline tank cars, Jacksonville. 7.75 ee YELLOW CRUDE SCALE 
U. S. Motor gasoline tank cars, *Providence. 8.00 —~ 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 Be EAO MEME i acncwce caduwecundes os. oa 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 
U. S. Motor gasoline tank cars, Savannah. rie i tee * Prices Nominal 
r e° ae tear U. S. Motor gasoline, tank cars, ' e If E M k 
§ ONION 5510 G0 5-4 aS wie a en's 23s wn elcecae &.00 = 8.25 8.00 -— 8.25 r 
California U. S. Motor gasoline, tank cars, u xport ar et 
Baltimore............... FE ORO CLC 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 (F.o.b. Gulf oil terminals in Texas and Louisiana, shipments 
41-43 w.w. kerosene, New Vork............. 7.00 6.30 - 7.00 of 20,000 bbls. and over, except where otherwise noted.) 
> 41-43 w.w. kerosene, Philadelphia.......... 7.00 6.50 -— 7.00 
ai 41-43 w.w. kerosene, *Boston ............. 7.25 7.00 GASOLINE Oct. 17 Oct. 10 
Ae-te BEECH, NCW VOPR 5. ceice cieicecveevees 4.75 4.75 - 5.00 Wie Se NS 5 ne a ctw ccawneouw as ve aude 7.25 -— 7.50 7.25 - 7.50 
Ferre WAG CA MHOSION, «x iiicponecccucscees 4.75 5.00 4.75 5.00 GE SNM iis occ cts udndyeusdteouuwes 7.875- 8.00 7.875- 8.00 
s 38-42 furnace ile NOW WORKS 5 60.60:0:45.0200'e0 6.00 6.00 COTES OS i ccs esc ccaccdauwenundess 8.25 8.50 8.375- 8.50 
ort- ’ 36-40 Furnace Oil, *Boston....--........0. 6.25 6.25 U. S. Motor, cases (cargo lots)..........0-- $1.65 $1.65 
al- — . oo oil, New OOM cane cs oenees a 55 $1.55 64-66, cases (cargo late)... 0c cccceccceunas $1.80 $1.80 
Be NINE as ax acess nee $1.60 $1.60 
Yew Diesel oil, New York i ap eC I $2.10 $2 10 Por perrsoagitee cei oe 
irm Russian 885-890 s.g., 325-330 vis. medicinal. $0.75 -$5.85 $0.75 -$).85 44 water white .....6. 6. eee eee e reece : coe ae 
Russian 870-875 s.g., 150-155 vis. medicinal. $0.67 -$0.77 $) 67 -$).77 BEES ORO GRES vo acne cen wuedwamyenuns 6.25 P. 25 
nts. Russian 860-865 s.g., 80-85 vis. medicinal... $).65 -¥0.75 $).65 -$0.75 al cag a oa oe 
: +*F.0.B. leis tins viuiaaiie , ca a Dri enetdheneons $1.5 $1.5 
+" F.0.B. New England refineries and seaboard terminals DOMESTIC GAS AND BUNKER OILS 
zet We ROLE an ol iva ehgaduadessedatwet 4.25 - 4.375 4.25 
‘ing New York Export Market rn fl la ae a +30 $375 
3 ile wncabaeseavacccuuacnees $1.40 -$1.45 §$ ) = 1.45 
(Gasoline and kerosene in cases in bulk. Lubricating oils are pe e er oil CUSMUOEE.. < v0.6 a6 ecéheus Ht 0 I 58 31 0 30 
all Penna. products, prices per gal. in bbls.) i Oa ROO iain P if 
lots in o Oct. 10 *Translucent thru neck of 4 oz. bottle. 
Jar- U.S; Motor pasoline.. sé ccceaccccacadons. ¥ 24.40 24.40 MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (F.o.b. steamer, Tampico) 
reld 43-45, 150 w.w. kerosene. ....cccccccseces: 18.15 18.15 Heavy Panuco crude taxes to be paid....... $1.15 $1.15 
h 42-44, TIO 06. Kerosene... cccccccsccvcce 17.15 17.15 Grade + pee oil, for bunkering purposes, y 
-ner CYLINDER OILS WE 6 cb cdi ehane Heke sc cneeeaweesnne $1.50 $1.50 
one. Bright stock, (| REE One ae aes nee a, Cee ane DS 39.00 -40.00 40.00 —41.00 SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100°F; cold test 0 
at a 7 on ganda Saka eRertee¢ vicrs hes 31.00 -32.00 31.00 -32.00 (Tanker, f.o.b. Houston) 
iltered E 600 Warren...........-....--5. 25.00 -26.00 25.00 -26.00 100 vis. No. 2 unfiltered pale............... 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 - 6.25 
ans. CINCO ONE BE l eo ec cece wekonceseoevcee 17.00 -17.50 17.50 200 vis. No. 3 unfilterea pale..............-. 8.00 - 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 
Unfiltered 650 8.r........ es ee eee e cece eens 18.50 a 18 50 300 vis. No. 3 unfiltered pale. .............. 9.00 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
re pe dep esa chase - ps 22.00 “_ = $00 vis. No. 34% unfiltered pale............. 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -12.00 
Rocce eee cee s cere eesercesseeus J ). RAD WiGy: INOS Se SOE ON eas wxees sicecieeweeass 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 - 8.00 
ek RED ENGINE OILS (Vis. 100°) 300 vis. No. 54 red oil....+-......0.0 00. 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 9.00 
400 vies Nos G84 color. «css sés.cse ccs cee sc 20.00 20.00 SORE: Wider NOs ORO Olas ccene sc ovwurewasnsae 10.00 10.00 -10.50 
PIONG NOs GO COOL. 6s circcisesncececesaes ; 19.00 19.00 
BP WUE NOs Oe GOIGE. 0 io kh nisin c vesicésvese ccs 18.50 18.50 i por M 4 
PALE ENGINE OILS (Vis. 100°) Pacific Ex t a ket 
230) vise Now S82, COlOE ss cseccasccceccoscess 24.00 24.00 (Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents 
ESO WE: ING, SSAICOIOE. cele cece cccconciveces 20.00 20.00 per gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 
the BOD Cis NG BIG: CONGR. 556i ca cee seceeivs ves 15.75 15.75 Oct. 17 Oct. 10 
re- MOTOR OILS (Vis. 100°) Gasoline, U. S. Motor, 53-55 Gravity....... 6.00 7.00 6.00 7.00 
GURY GIS. ING: 12 CONOR. oo c.6 cncind v o.cisic Sd cawie nce 35.00 35.00 Gasoline, U. S. Motor, blends and special cuts 7.00 — 8.00 7.00 8.00 
rket SO) Vids NNO: GREG COlOF:. «cok ccccciecceccscecs 33.00 33.00 Gaei Ol Fae: DEP OGL oa ccaceescecceewede $0.90 -$1.00 $0.90 - $1.00 
this SOO Wid. NO: FIG CONGR. co ovicccccscclcacvevcvces 31.00 31.00 Diesel Oil, 27 plus, DAWNORD aa iene adn awewan $0.80 —-$1.00 $).80 -$1.00 
1S er Wik, Tas G CONGE. oso casc'c cis cece evases's 30.00 30.00 Bunker Oil, PARA OEO NE s cicwee waiea cw ans $0.85 -$1.00 $).85 -$1.00 
ners i FAP MER. ING SU CONOR. noc icc vcceccccoeneee 24.00 24.00 re Che RB OF las oak cc va ck wee ndwe $0.85 -$1.00 $0.85 —$1.00 
‘ » 38-40 w.w., 125-150 flash, in gals. 4.50 - 5.50 4.50 — 5.50 
we MEDICINAL OILS . a i Ste ” , 
of pgs SBev ee eeeeereeeeeneeceeeeeceeeees Gasoline, U. S. Motor............2seeeee- $1.70 -$1.80 $1.70 -$1.80 
be 865-870 8.8.00. eee e seer ee eee e seen ee eeeees Kerosene, 38-40, w.w., 125-150 flash........ $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 
7.50 : alae aia 
New White Star Uses Lamps Class A Service Station”. Lamp Automotive Ex orte 
ight frame is of duco-finished galvanized P 
‘ices T iron. Construction allows for drain- ‘ 
o Herald Q. D. A. gsi» ciaagein bas 9 Ze 
es age of water and the escape of heat Gain 24 O In Value 
a DETROIT, Mich., Oct. 14—A lamp generated by the light bulb. NEW YORK CITY—Karl Eilers 
in the shape of a star has recently East Kent mihi teal Marl metallurgist and former member of 
ea sts rT > star i LAS >» > ary * cets = 4 
been installed by the White Star Re astern entucky Kelinery Markets the executive committee of the Amer- 
oils fining Co. at its stations and at sta- _ ASHLAND, Oct. 17.—All products ican Smelting & Refining Co., was 
pene 3S eS in easter ce *ky refining distric 2 paige Piso 
be- tions of its dealers. caren Kentucky refining district elected director and treasurer of the 
oils The lamps designate that coupon #re moving well except fuel oil, American Institute of Mining Metal- 
a cs bas > sale 5 al- Which is slow. Prices vanolines +. 0<05 waa : ine 
ie —— based on the sale of 50 gal = Mer Mrs : I ric wt of a lurgical Engineers at the meeting of 
ape ons: of gasoline are accepted at those nag : _— — ? , ee the board of directors on Sept. 30, to 
sti : S rent and 24-2 4] is y . . a 
42 none, 1/ Ga Today’ me Fuel 1S Gown  f11 out the unexpired term of Charles 
va ‘ 78 . ays ‘ices are: : 
These coupon books constitute the 60-62, 400-425 e my sunita 9.95 F. Rand, who died recently. 
new Q. D. A. put into effect by the ¢4 ¢¢’ 975.999 e. p ‘lien Sree i 9.50 Mr. Eilers’ father was one of the 
e TL: ‘ ° 9 VIVE . . ASOLLTIC....666. ot é P 
irly White Star company Aug. 1. A dis- 68-70, 350-360 e. p. gasoline 10 first members of the institute. Mr. 
; e zs Ripe Parag . Pp. gasohne........ pe . : : , 
oted pac as cents per gallon is given 41.43 w. w. kerosene... 6.75 [Eilers himself is now in private prac- 
aa commercial accounts only who pur- 24.96 gas oil... 4.75 tice» In 1914 he received an honorary 
chase more than 200 gals. per month - ae ey on ee nee — : ‘ Ti ; 
ton si * 24-26 fuel Oil... eeeereeee B25 degree from Columbia University, 
The lamp is of white opal glass, 26-30 fuel Oil... ecclccccccccceeecceceees 3.50 from which he graduated in 1889 from 
ny I g g 
lettered in deep blue “Authorized 28-30 fuel Oi).........cccccccccccceeceeeeees 1.00 the school of mines. 
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Crude Oil Prices, as Posted by Major 


(Crude prices for years 1924-1925-1926 in 











EASTERN FIELDS 


(Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency) 


Penna. Grade Oil in New York Transit Lines 
(Alleghany, N. Y. District)............... 
Bradford District Oil in National Transit Lines 
(Bradford District).............++sese0- 2.65 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines 
(Other Pennsylvania) ............++e+s0-- 2.55 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
Lines (Other Pennsylvania) .............- 2.55 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 


(West ——— PRE EE MR overse eee 2.50 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

(Macksburg, O. district).......cccscscecs 2.45 
Keister Grade in National Transit Lines 

(Butler Co.).......ccesssecesccccccccccs 1.10 
Cabell Grade in Eureka Pipe Lines 

(West Virginia)........-+.sseceseccccsecs 1.40 
Corning Grade in Buckeye Pipe Lines 

UND ott nase te kas ssssae ese hesese een 1.45 
Corning, ©: Reavy S78G8 so 20000050s000 eos 1.35 
*Somerset Oil in Cumberland Pipe Lines 

_ eons? en a ee eee 1.50 

ae ore — in Cumberland Pipe Lines 

SURMOEED c c< ccs cactdcnsaescaveseuesoe< 


<95 
SSomenee oil run prior to Oct. 1922, takes 
price of 6 cents lower than above quotations. 


(Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co.) 
OU City, Ky, O80 18 Sto) Heb so iec cccccvcecns $1.50 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Effective March 14, 1927 


Wiewster . ..c.5% $1.57 Plymouth...... $1.33 
SNe 1.71 West. Kentucky 1.33 
Waterloo........ 1.35 *Canadian Petro. 2.11 
eee 1.48 *Oil Springs..... 2.18 
PYIMCSIOR ....00000 1.60 *Posted by Imperial 
(SS eee 1.60 Oil Ltd. 


OKLAHOMA, KANSAS And NORTH TEXAS 
Prices of Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas, North and East Central 


Texas) 
Effective March 12, 1927 
2 Re $1.12 Dos 0 Pa walsnnard $1.26 
sk eee 1.14 ES 1.28 
ees 1.16 oe a 1.30 
ee eee 1.18 AS eee Be 
Et are 1.20 je LOI 1.34 
2 i Seer ee hae ee 1.36 
oS Ea 1.24 oe eee 1.38 


42-42. ; weveeosee $1.40 
43-43 oe 


52 and above.... 1.60 





Above schedule met on March 12, by Gulf, Mid- 
Continent Pet. Corp., and Empire; by Carter, Hum- 
ble and the Texas Co. on March 14 


OT rays Oil & ong Co. Prices 
nger, North Texas, Mexia, Powell, Rich- 
me ortham, Lytton S rings, Currie, "Moran 
and Nocona crudes all in Texas.) 
March 14, same schedule as Prairie in above fields. 


ESTIN, FEE 6 a acene sn taenwacesio se bueees $1.00 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas and North and East 
Central Texas) 


Effective Sept. 14, Magnolia posted same price 
schedule as Prairie in above fields except that Mag- 
nolia is paying $1.05 for all oil below 30 gravity. 


COPUEOEE) DEBUE .6.06io 5 cv cca ciessestcsoecets $1.00 


Carter Oil Co. 
(Oklahoma and Kansas) 


March 14, same schedule as Prairie. 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Effective Aug. 23 


Hutchinson, Carson and Wheeler Counties. .$0.75 
Pampa, Gray County, Effective March 14: 


res $ .80 LE ee $ .98 
1 Pe SEE 82 LS Ae 
SS eA . 84 SE eee 1.02 
ik ar . 86 ee. Se 1 
i Sere 88 Le! Se ere 06 
2) 5 eee 90 eh 1.08 
eee 92 ee: ee 1.10 
Sr 94 44 and above.... 1.12 
| 96 


WEST TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Effective Aug. 23 
Crane, Upton, Crockett and Pecos Counties... $0.60 





NORTH LOUISIANA — ARKANSAS FIELDS 


Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Bull Bayou, 
El Dorado, Crichton and De Soto 


Effective March 14, 1927 


a ee $1.10 LS UC See $1.36 
ye 1.32 eh aa 1.38 
ee 1.14 ae en 1.40 
ae 1.16 CaS. Seer 1.42 
ee 1.18 Pe ee 1.44 
LD 1.20 ae a eee 1.46 
OS eee 23 OE. Serr 1.48 
| ee 1.24 ok 1.50 
Oe 1.26 ce he Oe 3.52 
Co ae 1.28 YC eee 1.54 
re 2) Se 1.30 CS re 1.56 
oS oe ee ee Eh 1.58 
ho 1.34 52 and above.... 1.60 
TAanackover, Belew 26. isc cc civsciesesceces "$0.90 
* do DE GAG GUOVE. 66-65 6 ccacccccecnss 1.15 
a er reer ey re 1.25 
RET OOY. vince veens bev sdvrveeeceuen ss 1.00 
WOE PMMMETUR 5x 'cis v'css'eSe v0.04 oe ee esw ecw wees .90 
MOOT Ee CERO 6 6.00. 6-5:0:6 oe ca bSe ses en¥e ee 1.00 


**Posted by Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
tPosted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


MP san gd Prices posted on Sept. 20 by S. O. La., 
nolia, yw El Dorado Pipe Line and Atlan- 
tic ea ci Producing Co.; on Sept. 23 by The Texas Co. 
on Sept. 17, La. Oil Refg. Corp. 


STEPHENS, ARKANSAS 


Atlantic Oil Producing Co. and Louisiana 
Oil Refining Corp. 


Below 28........ $1.00 ee $1.06 
(ey re 1.02 1 Ec Bi See 1.08 
re 1.04 32 and above.... 1.10 
GULF COASTAL 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective March 14 
ee, eee $1.20 fo A re $1.25 
Grades B: Se er 1.27 
BIDW 20 x00s:00s TS 1 a er 1.29 
PEE a L117 Ce eer Pe 
SS re 4.19 cS, Es 1.33 
2) eS 1.21 cu fe ere 1.35 
POS, See Eze 35 and above.... 1.37 


Fields classified as A and B are Spindletop, Goose 
Creek, Hull, Liberty, Sour Lake, West Columbia, 
Orange, Boling and Pierce Junction. All other fields 
are Grades A only. 





Gasoline Prices 


Average Higher 


In California Than Elsewhere 


Staff Special 
LOS ANGELES, Oct. 15 


UDGING from’ reports received 

from other parts of the United 
States, Pacific coast refiners are get- 
ting better prices for their gasoline 
than refiners in other parts. It is 
true that in the Los Angeles area, 
there is some price cutting, but this 
situation is not as bad as that found 
around Tulsa, Houston and New Or- 
leans. The prevailing service sta- 
tion price in the Los Angeles area is 
20% cents while some Independent 
refiners are retailing their gasoline 
through resellers at 18% cents. 

At 20% cents the reseller in most 
instances is allowed a 4-cent profit, 
although there are some old contracts 
that expire next spring that allow 
a profit of 6 cents. These contracts 
were signed during the price war 


122 


last spring. The total retail price 
also includes a tax of 3 cents, thus 
giving the refiner a net tank wagon 
price of 13% cents, except in the 
instance of the old contracts which 
net the refiner 111% cents. 


In the case of the independent 
refiner, his reseller gets only 18% 
cents. From this must be deducted 
3-cent tax and 4-cent profit, giving 
the smaller refiner a net of 11% 
cents, from his tank wagon. If 2 
cents is allowed as expense for oper- 
ating the tank wagon, then the small 
refiner nets 9% cents at the plant. 
It works about the same for the 
major refiner, although in some in- 
stances his net is slightly more at 
the point of manufacture. 

In northern California, only one 
price prevails, as there are no small 
refineries there to bring about cut 


prices. The same can also be said 
for Washington, Oregon, Arizona and 
New Mexico. But the consumption 
in those states is rather small, when 
compared with consumption in Cali- 
fornia. 

Recently major companies adopted 
a differential of 3 cents in place of 
4 cents, but the 3-cent differential 
applies only where the reseller han- 
dles gasoline from more than one 
refiner. If he will sign a 100 per 
cent cut contract with one major re- 
finer, he will still get a 4-cent dif- 
ferential. Before the placing in ef- 
fect of the lower differential, a num- 
ber of resellers had been handling 
gasolines from several refineries, and 
in some instances giving premiums 
and other inducements to attract 
trade, other than announcing a di- 
rect cut in price under the prevail- 
ing posted service station. Since the 
new differential went into effect, there 
has been less inducement and some re- 
sellers have signed up with one com- 
pany to secure the additional 1 cent 
margin. 

The major companies continue to 
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e e 
r Purchasers, in All Fields (in Effect October 17) 
in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually) 
S GULF COASTAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS Big Muddy... 20... ccecccsccceccsctscccess $1.25 
, Prices of The Texas Co. Prices of Ohio Oil Co. and Midwest Refining Co. Lance Creek... ..- 66. eee eee ee eee eee e eee 1.33 
: “2 : pS ES RS LSM Re eee ee ae 45 
® (Effective March 14) (Salt Creek prices effective March 12) Mule Creek. . 30 
e << nmin 1.14 Mule Creek............ssceeeeeeeceeeceees 
1 Grades A....... $1.20 *Grades B...... $1.15 Salt Creek 29-29.9............ Be WE BE aneinsdendsnaetvasxnioenednnkans "10 
Fare ® Cokes e): a ee 30-309. cree cece eee e eee eeee 118 gh ee ae ae, 33 
+ eer $1.37 eee $1.43 Era +e) CO “18 tCat Creek, Mont..... 33 
36 >t GREER ie. <2 seen Oo 1.20 Sunburst, Mont....... 35 
. ik Sa ae ee eae |. > Se cansaananaee S2e TR as cv esac sscccevacnsmans 38 
“42 L WScades B include ail heavy exudes which do not os i ee ee Artesia, N. Mex... S PER eS teen eeseneees .00 
44 meet tests for Grades A or for Gulf Coast light crude. “ OL SR a 1.28 tPosted by Midwest Refining Co. Midwest also 
-46 {The Texas Co.’s gravity and price schedule on “ Me (0 a ere 1.30 buys Grass Creek light and Elk Basin. 
-48 oil below 35° is same as Humble’s postings on Elk Basin...........cccccccscccccccccceces 1.33 The Texas Co. buys Salt Creek and Big Muddy 
= Grades B. eee RMON EES cc ccew ce devecnewccacwteves 1.33 crude. 
= CALIFORNIA Santa Maria and 
“58 Standard Oil Co. of California Ventura Posted by 
.60 Union Oil Co. 
.90 ~ 
% . ok : 
© i < 7 oo 
“00 asso . as & ei £ 83 «| aaa z : 
‘3 ee 88 sf sts 2 .f4 3 = & sr gg 5 = 
sag gate bs 23 oP 3g ae 2 ¢ «8 Fes = 2 | 4 § 
ce¢ = — pM ces Z < > st wom = 3 
3 F) = eS sag g S a =3 = : 
: #428 Se 6S zemu 662 <2 = S Ga ra ; 5 s 3 > 
ih oe § 2 £.8 $§ .56 $-.& ices ‘SS 22S ere : id $.m% $.35 ¢$ 2 .o5 
lan- . .85 -85 .85 BY 85 wae .85 85 wane 75 .75 Poo <a .85 . 85 
“Oo .85 85 85 Ay 85 85 85 eee .75 «fa .75 Py 85 .85 
.85 .85 85 75 .85 85 85 Tae 75 my By ofa 85 85 
85 85 BY .85 85 85 are By .75 .75 ota 85 85 
85 .85 85 .75 85 85 .85 ee By eS ey «fa 85 85 
85 85 85 85 85 85 «ee .77 By | -76 .78 85 85 
a . 86 . 86 85 . 86 85 . 86 wad .79 ey i i -81 85 85 
.87 .87 85 .87 .85 .87 outa 81 81 .78 .85 85 85 
.88 .88 .88 85 . 88 oad 83 . 83 .79 .89 85 85 
06 .89 .89 2 $$. .85 .89 -85 $ .85 85 -80 .93 85 85 
08 .90 90 .90 90 .86 90 £85 87 mF .81 .97 86 86 
10 92 92 92 92 87 91 85 89 .89 .83 = 1.01 87 87 
-94 Pe .94 .94 88 By .85 91 oa -85 1.05 88 88 
-96 -96 -96 .96 89 <a . 86 93 .93 .87 ae 89 89 
< Gace 98 ‘98 90 194 87 96 96 :89 91 91 
1.00 1.00 1.00 91 .95 .88 99 .99 91 93 93 
1.03 ne. “Meee Cwaae 0 eee 789 1.02 ~=—-:1.02 193 95 
1.06 1.06 pares awe an 1.05 1.05 aa .97 
Note UD naka ve hacks (93 1.08 =1.08 :97 “99 
25 1.12 195 Ll :99 1/01 
1°97 1.15 .97 1.01 1.03 
1.29 1.18 .99 eee 1.06 
we 1.21 1.01 1.09 
33 1.24 1.03 1.12 
3 ig is oe 
nad 1.33 1.12 nisi 
oose 1.36 5.35 
bia, *Union Oil”Co. also purchases Long Beach Crude and is maintaining the same gravity and price schedule in that field as the Standard maintains in Signal Hill and 
Huntington Beach fields. The Union also buys and pays the same prices as the Standard inthe Rosecrans-Dominguez fields, on gravities ranging from 14 degrees to 
and including 24.9.degrees and in Santa Fe Springs, on gravities ranging from 20 to and including 23.9 degrees. 
said present an almost solid front with thus assisting in making the refin- Angeles Harbor for the week ended 
and reference to quotations on export fuel able crude market a little stronger Oct. 8 topped previous similar periods 
tion oil, but hints have been dropped that There was an inquiry this week for some time, a total of 1,849,275 
hen there is danger of easing off of price for prices on 500,000 barrels of re- barrels, of all products moving in 26 
‘ali- next week in the case of two or three ffinable crude, and the response was tankers to points outside of Pacific 
refiners, whose stocks of fuel oil are luke warm. It is doubted if any re- Coast trade territory. This is a daily 
oted growing a little too fast to please finer will bid on the business. average of 264,182 barrels against 138,- 
» of the directors and sales managers. The natural gasoline situation is 038 barrels for the previous week. 
tial Bids are being opened Saturday at better than for several months, be- Past week’s movement consisted of 
nan- San Francisco to furnish about 3,500,- cause several natural gasoline plants 924554 barrels of crude, 971,214 bar- 
one 000 barrels of fuel to the Shipping have contracted for their output over rejs of fuel, 566,030 barrels of eons 
per Board during the year beginning a period. Some of the new con- jine, 57,301 barrels of kerosene and 
re- November 7. If these bids exceed 80 tracts net the manufacturer around 10,175 barrels of Diesel. Atlantic do- 
dif- cents, most of the refinery executives 9 cents. Buyers are having some wmestic drew 244,554 barrels of crude. 
ef- will feel better. But if a refiner trouble in filling orders at 9 to 10 174377 barrels of fuel and 339.238 
jum- should offer to fill this contract at less cents. ; barrels of gasoline. Atlantic foreign 
ling than 80 cents, a break is likely. At U. S. Motor gasoline holds around points was the shipping point for 532,- 
and present, most of the majors are ask- 6 cents for export, with ——— 394 barrels of fuel and 162,792 barrels 
ums ing 85 cents to $1 for their fuel at some stuff has moved at prices slight- of gasoline. The balance went to 
ract tidewater. ly under 6 cents. Higher gravities : ; 
: : Pacific foreign. 
di- Three small refiners in the Los 2re from 0.50 to 1 cent higher. Gaso- Sich Miele — 
vail- Angeles area for some time had been line in tank cars hovers around 7 uring September, a total of 5,970,- 
the ester sa te ties te Amsactated % 720 conte for movement outside ee of all products moved out 
here Oil Co., but these contracts were of the state, tax not included. regent ngeles Harbor to points out- 
dicted cancelled Oct. 1, and the Associated o£ s meanallegees craee seesiony. Zabel maw 
som- is storing the tops from its skim- : ment consisted of 728,503 barrels of 
cent ming plant. This action forced the Los Angeles Shipments crude, 3,316,445 barrels of fuel, 1,524,- 
three plants to go into the open LOS ANGELES, Oct. 14.—Move- 690 barrels of gasoline, 175,999 barrels 
2 to market for their charging stocks, ment of petroleum products out of Los of Deisel and 224,984 barrels of tops. 
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Union Curtails Drilling Outlay 
But Net Earnings Decrease 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 14 


CCORDING to a summary of nine 
months operations of the Union 
Oil Co. of California, ended Sept. 30, 
as issued by President W. L. Stewart 
and Comptroller R. D. Matthews, 
profits earned by the corporation from 
all operations, less general expenses, 
taxes (including income tax), interest, 
and provident fund were approximately 
as follows: 
Profit subject to depre- 1927 1926 
UR a. |. <eicerssseceosetacl $16,350,000 $18,850,000 
Provision for deprecia- 
tion, depletion and drill- 
ing expenditures _........ 7,850,000 9,100,000 


Net profits for nine 

RREES ” “acivecicamcciseat $8,500,000 $9,750,000 

Owing to the smaller number of 
wells drilled, the drilling expenditures 
written off and charged against in- 
come for the first nine months of 1927 
were about $1,000,000 less than the 
amount for the same period in 1926. 
Messrs. Stewart and Matthews in their 
summary said: 

“Production, subject to royalties, of 
crude oil and natural gasoline by the 
company for the nine months approxi- 
mated 11,900,000 barrels, an increase 
of 250,000 barrels over the same 
period last year. The initial pro- 
duction from new wells brought in 
was about 11,500 barrels daily. The 
company is following its customary 
policy of curtailing production and 
new drilling, wherever possible, dur- 
ing periods of general overproduction 
and lowered prices for crude oil and 
at the present time its shut-in pro- 
duction is about 18,000 bbls. per day. 

“Sales for the nine months ap- 
proximate $59.350,000, a decrease in 
value of $1,550,000 as compared with 
the first nine months of 1926. A 
larger quantity of products was sold 
but at a lower aggregate net sales 
value as compared with the same 
period last year. 

“Capital outlay of $8,250,000 repre- 
sents principally the acquisition of 
additional territory, field development, 
additions to refineries and marketing 
facilities, reconstruction of two reser- 
voirs (capacity 2,250,000 barrels) at 
San Luis Obispo and the construc- 
tion of four 125,000-barrel steel tanks 
at Los Angeles refinery. 

“Current assets, consisting of Cash, 
United States government and other 
bonds, accounts and bills receivable, 
oil inventories and materials and 
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supplies, at Sept. 30, 1927, amount 
to $55,000,000, a decrease of $1,300,- 
000 from Dec. 31, 1926. Current 
assets are about 6 to 1 of current 
liabilities. The quantity of crude oil, 
fuel oil and refined products in stor- 
age at Sept. 30, 1927, approximates 
21,200,000 barrels. 

“Current liabilities at Sept. 30, 1927 
approximate $9,000,000, a decrease of 
$590,000 from Dee. 31, 1926. During 
the nine months there has been a 
decrease in mortgage debt of $910,- 
600, making a decrease in total in- 
debtedness of $1,500,000.” 


Indian Profits Despite 


Inventory Losses 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15.—Although 
the decline in its inventory value 
and losses because of the _ inability 
to market goods as rapidly as prices 
fell in the first half of 1927 amounted 
to approximately $400,000, the Indian 
Refining Co. netted $20,642 in the six 
months after deducting all charges 
except federal income taxes. This 
sum was equivalent to 89 cents a 
share on the 7 per cent preferred 
stock. In the first half of 1926 the 
company’s net profits covered the pre- 
ferred stock dividends and a balance 
amounted to 28 cents a share on the 
785,068 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock. Accumulated dividends on 
the preferred stock amounted to 37% 
per cent July 1. 

Consolidated income statements of 
Indian and subsidiaries for the first 
halves of 1926 and 1927 compare: 


1927 1926 


Net sales ............ $9,667,060 $11,610.374 
Costs & > 9,209,564 11,099,753 
Oper. prof $457,496 $510,981 
Other income 61,096 176,912 
Total income $518,592 $687.893 
Interest, etc 497,950 380,029 
Net profit .... $20,642 $307,864 


Consolidated balance sheets of June 
30, 1927, and 1926 compare: 
ASSETS 
1927 1926 
*Ref. tank cars, etce......$14,295,174 $14,376,610 


Havoline trademark...... ; 850,000 850,000 
TR Ss csccenvvecesonnbccicsanenve 498,430 508,859 
Accounts & Notes rec.... 1,686,632 1,696,764 
Adv. to agents, etce.... DA AEPL - . sesessunuecsrsans 
Inventories —............. . 2,310,540 2,614,517 
RE NS RH si ces asixis scdecbedimenrcnk 270,065 
Secur. owned............. 13,561 15,602 
Special dep CEGS  sadssicdvccions 


Sinking fund dep............ 64,142 222,413 
Deferred charges _........ 544,496 136,804 
MME, divest csancevwsiassecsune $20,381,265 $20.691,634 
LIABILITIES 
VRe Bld; BOC Kescsiccssiens $2,296,400  $2,296.400 
Common stock  oecccccccceee 77,850.680 7,850,680 
RIE ND, sass cssenssaansoccessaes 1,380,000 1.902,000 
Be “AOR ~ csssesncstcicariesie 1,250,000 1,000,000 
Accounts payable _......... 2,298,396 2,432,343 
ERG GUBTONE TARR iscccccesc  sscascrrisscvres 249.251 
Ac. int. app to sk fd.... 42,216 56,293 
POE, « sicacessetunccserssasoueeass 27.250 787,342 
PUYCHASE CONE  cresscccccscsers 449,459 246.460 
PONS - ~apveneasaxstessechcptnvnsncece 4,786,864 8,870,865 
NMED <a cvsasisicssivsunianbineasneeal $20,381,265 $20,691,634 


*After depreciation. {Represented by 4,172 
shares of old $100 par stock and 743,348 
shares of new $10 par _ stock. 

President J. H. Graham issued this 
statement to stockholders: 

“The company’s station and sales 
facilities have borne out our fore- 
cast of Dec. 31, 1926, in that under 
the extreme competitive conditions and 
adverse commodity prices’ existing 
during the past six months these 
facilities have absorbed the rapid de- 
cline in inventory value and produced 
a substantial net profit. The refinery 
itself is approaching a like condi- 
tion and before the end of the year 
it will be so equipped that its opera- 
tion should be profitable under any 
competitive condition that may reason- 
ably be anticipated. Even during the 
first half of this year the efficiency 
in the refinery operation showed 
marked improvement over any simi- 
lar period in the past. 

“The lack of more satisfactory 
profits during the period was due to 
the rapid decline in commodity prices 
as affecting operating inventory val- 
ues. During the winter months we 
manufacture more gasoline than our 
stations sell and, therefore, a con- 
siderable quantity is sold upon the 
open market. The decline in prices 
was so rapid at times that it was 
impossible to get the products to 
market without loss, in spite of the 
fact that the time consumed in the 
turnover from crude to marketed fin- 
ished products was far shorter than 
it had ever been before. This loss, 
plus the reduced value of working 
inventory, amounted to approximately 
$400,000, and reduced our net profit 
accordingly. 

“Our sales property expansion pro- 
gram for the year was carried out 
during the second quarter of the year. 
This expenditure, plus reduced value 
of our working inventory, is reflected 
in our current position, which will 
now improve each month.” 

The company during the half year 
charged off $6,392 operating and _liq- 
uidating losses on stations that were 
discontinued, and $46,752 expenses in- 
cident to tax settlements for 1926. 
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Transactions in Oil Shares on New York Stock Exchange 
1926 1927 Listed Par Div. Transactions Week Ended Oct. 15 
High Low High Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High Low Last Change 
32% 24% 37% 27% (sh) 916,675 N.P. Amerada Corp.........cceeceeecs 50cQ July 30, 27 3,800 295% 30% 293% 291% 0 
4 39% 64% 35% (sh) 209,180 N.P. American a SGieasedesens, tease © maeecauents 2,100 467g 4676 453¢ 463 — %& 
59% 44% 50% 40 $ 56,000,000 $25 Associated Oil...... ........000. 50cQ Sese:26.37 8 323242=«§. Le ey sae ore “ay ; 
128% 97° 131% 107 $0,000,000 100 Atlantic ——-............... 1Q Sept. 15, 27 10,800 115°° 117°" 113% 116 H 8G 
120) «115% 118% 115 20,000,000 100 CS ee ee $1.75Q Aug. 1, 27 ie Ee agree ja ee ore 
33% 23% 35% 20% 25,000, 25 Barnsdal Is Snes es 62%cQ ju 15, 27 13,700 2074 213% 20% 211% + % 
29% 22% 32 2% 3,842,400 25 (| Se NE er ee ee 62 4cQ uly 15, 27 200 21 21 21 21 a Se > 
f 68% 29% 32% 20 51,523,950 25 California ORGMEONs oc.v ove canes 25cQ Sept. 1, 8,000 203% 2034 +20 yaa 
113 | 94% 50 96% 65 ZG saree «NG Gameral Aagliale. ccc cc cciccccen cvcenn, sexsoeesan 105,800 7434 85% 7 835, + 9% 
04 i 140% 94% 144% 107% 6,874,200 100 gS Oe $1.25Q Sept. 1, 27 2,700 117. 129% 116% 128% + % 
o 72 50% 175 60 25,000, NONE GONG ONES ag oscvcccwceedh etnias deenane : 136,000 16714*175 16634 16934 + 234 
134 i 84 19% 32% 1754 (sh) 500,000 -P. Independent Oil & Gas....... 25cQ Oct. 31, 27 30,200 19% 22% 18% 214% + 1% 
j Ese CU 7%CTECOT SCS CSD CSTD Nadie ReGining......c cc cccccceces secces Dec. 15, 20 1000 9% 9% 8% 8% — % 
12% 8 1% 4 #67\% 4,550,110 10 GU Magic eccWencuencaciccs Mawads _agecesarns 2,500 8 8% 8 8% —1 
100 104 90 112 99% 2,296,400 100 GIR cut cuadleceesedaucs Haaeutd Dec. 15, 21 400 103 104 102 104 a 
380 24 19% 34% 20% (sh) 3,9¥2,067 N.P. Lago Oil & Transport............ 75cQ Aug. 1, 27 11,200 32% 333% 32 33 + 
00 19% 12 18% 10% (sh) 1,131,290 N.P. Louisiana Oil Refining........... ..2022  seeccecess 4,000 10% 11 10% 10% — %& 
00 98 93 97 90 $ 4,000,000 $100 Gr Mets cdasiecenetdesuees $154Q Aug. 15, 27 50 90% 90% 903% 9034 — 1% 
343 Sete 606 2904 TR Ghd) SUD BLE. Wisweebe OM. ........ccccccccc concce caencceces 1300 12% 13% 12° 133% 41% 
51 63% 49% 58% 31 (sh) 2,316,401 N.P. Marland Oil Co.................. 2.0... Mar. 31, 27 19,300 3244 345% 324% 34° 4 115 
93 250 225 250 200 $ 45,942,800 $100 Mexican Petroleum.............. $3Q Oct. 20, 27 100 25 250 250 250 0 
ae 00 eee waeer Cea one 12,000,000 100 SBE oe eee $2Q J Ag?) 9) ) ree SEY aS Dae Aa 3 
160 13% 46 9% 3 (sh) Girnoe NER. BAGKICED SORDOEEGS cc ccc cccccres aenees Nov. 15, 24 300 4% 43% $44 + 
365 37 27% 39% 265% (sh) 1,357, N.P. si oo OUIOMGOS, «aac ca: canes Aug. 1, 27 15,600 27 27 25146 264% — 4 
ew 104% 90 105 97 6,718, Ue OE OU on ackcdcvedcccees $1.75Q an J 7 fell as Sr eee eee a Rbee (here Se 
334 2144 ° % 3% 1% ° 24,435,000 ° 10 a ee July 1, 23 5700 “2% 2% 2 ay + 
et 1% Ms 2 1% Ree °c onesie ries Aon 3300 1% 1% 1% «18% Oo 
48 7 1% 1 (sh) 3,500, Re: eeMOMEwoce so eecancecceres aamace ‘oeeneuuens 900 1% 1% 1k 1% 0 
ie 76% 56% 65% 45% $ 48,807,500 $ 50 dl America PoE Te. ccc ccwas $1Q Oct. 20, 27 7,500 47% 4916 46% 48% + 41% 
78% 56% 66% 45% 121,094,550 ee ee ARS eee one $1Q Oct. 20, 27 24,100 473% 497g 4714 495 + 154 

= 46 30 37% 16% (sh) 400,000 N.P. Pea American Western B.........  ..eeee Jan. 30, 27 800 17% 18% 17 18% + 1% 

IS 62 4% 18% 8 (sh) 198,770 N.P. ——- Peaeler coucsue uence i eaxeacuaet 2,100 9% 10% 9% 9% + & 
99% 51 8334 5834 $ 2,935,200 $100 WM QUO eee aceicwubncuncces | eeeaks LC a & : ea : Ben atari aes . 

Bs 57% 40 60% 36% (sh) 2,406,796 N.P. Phillips. MOCIOMON, 6 oc ccnwenvonde 75cQ Oct eae 72,900 36% 395% 365% 39 + 2% 
eS 1% % 1% 6 & 2Grres Bae 8 PiereM OHV Cte. cciccccccccewe wecwee|  stevendun 1,300 eA ly PA 16 0 
‘e- 27% Wk 24 13% 15,000, 100 We OU a rcasd cos anv scccdes eemeds Fes aC Pe ets : BA 

: 7 2% = 5 ¥4 2% (sh) 2,500, Bete, «EE OURONOOI So cick cccceca “scadee ~ ueadeeees 2,100 354 33% 3% 35% - Lé 

er 20% 11 33% 16% $ 37,450,850 $50 Producers & Refiners............ ceeces Sept. 15, 23 10,000 2734 29 27. «27% 1 

nd 41% 30% 50 36% 2,845,350 50 SSS eee eee May 1, 25 war is aes Ree 7 2 
31 25% 33% 25 75,939,250 25 PUTO Cnet: ccacceecucsweys vein Sept. 1, 27 18,000 26 26 +25 25 l 
ng 112% 106 114 111% 13,000, 100 CE i A 2 ee vy ee 

se 57% 47% 58 45% fob) 616,605 13.40 Royal Deteh, N. Y. shares Aug. 2, 27 1600 45% 4615 45% 461% % 
40 40% 47% 41% (sh 78,389 F2 Shell Transport ORs eacvesesces i 22, 27 200 4134 4136 F413¢ 4134 4 
le- 31 24 31% 25 (sh) 10,000,000 Bits; GNIS CHR ccc ccc ee cueccecas sept. 30, 27 6,400 25% 25% 24% 25 ly 
ed 114 103 «6111 =6107%s«$-~=«18,350,400 $100 OO SEO eae a 7 ees te : 

28% 15% 22% 14% »208,080 10 Simms Petroleum................ Apr. 1, 27 6,300 16% 17% 16% 17 + Wy 
ry 24% 16% 22% 16 (sh) 4, "501, 339 N.P. — Consolidated. May 31, 24 20,200 16% 163% 1534 1534 le 

Z 99% 90 103% 97 16,907,000 $100 WE rene gees cwcndess views Aug. 15, 27 300 100 100%) 991% 994% ~— 114 
li- 37% 26% 37% 24% 27,346,590 ° 25 Skelly” abies ke Sept. 15, 27 6,200 248% 2615 2416 26 + 13, 
ar 63% 52% 60% 50% (sh) 13,016,434 Aa Oe SONNE ig cc ccanewecncn’ Sept. 15, 27 12,400 53% 53% 52% 53% 4 4 
. 46% 373% 43% 35% $ 606,243,050 $25 3 he New Senter ccc sc ces cccnces Sept. 15, 27 14,400 39 393g 385% 39% + \% 
a- 33% 32% 34% 29% 424,348,275 25 Se Oy RW NOG oa ccc ccs cesses Sept. 15, 27 17,800 3034 31% 301, 30% 0 
ny 4154 30% 34% 30 (GREECE Ree ON sk ea nawcaswuctveress Sept. 15,27 3,800 31% 31% 31 31 \4 

aie .-- 100% 99 $ 5,000,000 $100 do Wee Seat ntae was eee wean Sept. 1,27 500 ....*100% 100% 100% + 

= 5% 1 6% 3% (sh) 1,121,368 N.P. Superior Oil Corp............ Dec. 20, 20 2,700 3% 374 3% 35g - 4 

he 57% 53% 58 45 $ 180,428,225 ye | a > a) Oct. 1, 27 26,500 4934 503, 49% 50 + 4% 
19% 12 18% 12 8,380,340 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil......... Sept. 30, 27 8,800 135, 14 133, 13% 0 

cy 39% 37 29% 22 (sh) 2;165,264 N.P. Tide Water on __ “pe Sept. 30, 27 500 22° 22% 22° 22% 0 
ed 103 874% 89% 86 $ 20,705,200 $100 OM NE Bs ela cco isa 0% ee bw we Aug. 15, 27 800 8&8 89 88 89 i) 

7 esee ccooe 19% 15% (sh) 4,795,934 N.P. Tide Water Dicadiased Bsa daelaan Aug. 1, 27 41,800 1534 1534 15% 155% 0 
ni- ocatee . oeiee ae ae $ 72,795,900 $100 do RRA eer ae ie Oct | ey 1,600 85 85% 85 85 lo 
5% 3 93% 3% (sh)3,/42,029 N.P. ‘Transcontinental Oll........ccccc cece = a cccccescce 29,900 6% 7% 6% 75% 1% 
58% 37% 56% 39% $ 40,759,475 $ 25 Union Oil of California........... Aug. 10, 72 11,400 414% 433% l 43% 134 
ry 120% 84% 116% 94 30,734,000 100 Union Tank Car Co.............. Sept. 1, 27 400 109 10914 108% 109% 3%, 
esce cece 254% 24% (sh) 240,000 N.P. Weaemee Clamldl: koe oes cece cc wns Get: |27 400 245 25% 24% 25% ly 
to 298% 25% 27% 22 (sh) 490,000 N.P. White Eagle Oil & Refining. Oct. 20; 27 2,800 22 2234 22 22%, + % 

eS *New High tNew Low xEx-Dividend tAlso extras Total Sales 735,450 
al- ’ a» 
ni Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.—Plans 

H . . . ¢ T ax 

oi for distribution of $12,000,000 of 6 PITTSBURGH STOCK EXCHANGE 

i per cent bonds of Oklahoma Natural 

= Y = . coe Par Transactions Week Ended Oct. 14 
he Gas Corp. to its stockholders is to High ™ High, cies Value _ Stocks Sales First High Low Last Ch’ge 
el be announced soon. The Oklahoma 81g 5% ~ 9% 6% B10 Arkansas Nat. Gas Sis. SSC«~S):*~<CS*~S*‘:~«S:SCSSCG 

7 Natural Gas Co. is being liquidated. 9014 798% 985% 84 100 Colombe Oe aenee : 

as I ld i Deaton! ‘ h 101% 95 107 100 100 OS EO 10 107 107 107 107 + \% 

ie t = ( Py p “ype properties to t a 34 is, 4 {2 Densalen Ol. 

newly formed corporation. The ¢ 6} % 00 Duquesne Lt. 7% pfd. 

he y “ane — oe |)6— lo SG OG. NE Moen Gall Bold 

“a company has outstanding certificates 16. 2 $1 374 $ 25 Lone Star Cui... 3550 49 4916 4854 491 le 
¢ 2 473% 33% 34 \4 5 Ohio Fuel Corp..... 

a of deposit for 572,000 shares of stock. wie 42” 2188 21 - > tg laa lal 

an 6% 5 6 5 --- Ohio Oil & Gas..... 

é = 2. ee 8 25 a ome Nat. Gas : ; 

SS | A 4 0% ER eee 28 22% 22% 22% 22% 0 

: Cleveland Stock Market 5% 3% «3% «3 5 Pittsburgh Oi & Gas 0 3% 3% #34 3% 0 
ng 10 7% 8 6 10 Salt Creek Cons.. 

aly 27 8 26% 17 10 Tidal Osage. SS 22 22 22 22 0 

fit October 14 45 40 43 33 N.P W averly Oil W ks. “A” 135 35 35 35 35 + 1% 

Par Last 
Value Bid Asked Sale 

‘0- Canfield Oil Co......... 100, 100 rT eS J > 4 xX ANI(GE 

'0- A is = 100 PITTSBURGH CURB EXCHANGE 

yut Fred G. Clark....... .. 10 3% 3% 

ar. National Refining Co. 25 34 35 35 1926 Par Transactions Week Ended Oct. 14 

ie m do ge -: i os 130 _, 530. High Low High = Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Ch'ge 

aragon Re ning oO. 5 2 875 8% 3 3 on - ol ia Synd. 

ed do pf Bs soci tie See's 100 8 a> 1 20° . - ‘ 13 i 13 ° 3 Ps ~ Ore oe 

rill x Ex-Dividend 91% 85 94 88 25 Gulf Oil Cor > ee 

79 79 105 93 100 Houston Gulf Gas pfd 
Su “a ee 3443 bet paonare Oil & Dev. 

— e e e 0% 9 4 25 O lahoma Gas..... 

an Oil Dividends t AS 6-220) 275 10 Omar Oil & Gas... 

iq- eden temas 2% 1% = .... Pittsburgh Oil Dev.. 

ven —=— 2 1% 2% yy 5 ° ae ; an , : 

4 e Stock of 33% " * ae 10 deg Oil. ho 19 19 19 19 l 

In- Amount Payable Record / e ‘ ) tates O1 a Ge ‘ 6 0 

5 i ; 4 y 1 exon Oil and. 900 5 15 14 i — 

26. Sinclair Cons. pfd. q. $2 Nov. 15 Nov. 1 oes) 23h a , 10 a idal Os i & Land. tg). i ae : 

S. _O. Ohio pfd. q.... $1.75 Dee.1 Oct. 28 
VS Uitton OH] Geccccccccccn 50c Nov.10 Oct. 15 *New high +tNew Low xEx-Dividend 
October 19, 1927 i= 














Standard Oil Stock Traded in New York 


























1926 1927 Outstanding Par Div. Transactions Week Ended Oct. 15 
High Low High Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High Low Last Change 
21 16% 21% 17% £ 4,000,000 Zt §©“AngiO-Amencan Onl. ..... os cscs 604ic May 31, 27 100 185 185% 18% 18% + \% 
20% 16% 20% 17% ......... £1 Se WU OU... ccecoux ceecs? gdeeueeeen 1,000 1814 185% 181% 185% 0 

2% .75 155.75 (sh) "$00,000 N.P. Atlantic Lobos........000000000. tt Lan 1100 1 1% 1 a 
5 a: = oT wel SE ee Oe tr mm % 3h 3h 6 Ha 
75 65 69 50 1,000,000 25 Same DEEN 2 cia vo cane a t$1S.A. Cet. $5.88  § siclens Piece. (ies cate. “eaten! a eee 
59% 42 59 45 10,000,000 “50 Buckeye Pipe Line.............. $10 Sept. 15, 27 100 55% 55% 55% 5514 + 
82% 65 115 76% 3,000, 000 25 Chesebrough Mfg.............00+ $10 Sept. 30, 27 100 111% 111% 111% 111K —1K 
25% 17% 22% 16% 38,805,260 10 Continental Oil................. 25cQ Sept. 15, 27 9,500 1616 16% t16% 16% + % 
137 102 137 89 3,000,000 100 Cumberland Pipe Line........... $2Q Sept. 15, 27 150 92% 93 92% 93 + 
63% 3 61 47 5,000,000 100 «Barska Pine Line. «.... <0... see $1Q | ae Oe . ot DS RR Porat: 
324%, 9% 13% 7% 16,000,000 100 Galena Signal Oil..............1. 0 aeeee June 30, 25 Se ee | eee, 
94% 35 5934 32 4,000,000 100 ee RG lac eeaekeee HSE June 30, 26 10 33 33 33 33 + 1 
97% 40 60% 36 2,000,000 100 Oar Lo 2 ASR ae ieee eg cho rcg ime June 30, 26 50 45 45 45 45 —1% 
995% 52 654% 54 73,117,577 25 Humble Oil & Refining Bes tcveca pie etek t30cQ Oct. 4,27 13,500 634% 63% 60% 61% — & 
144% 125% 16434 12338 - 20,000,000 100 Illinois Pipe Line................ $6S.A. June 15, 27 "250 163 163% 163 163 — kK 
3934 3244 6434 373% (sh) 6,491,952 N.P. Imperial of Canada.............. t25cQ Sept. 1, 27 18,000 5814 62% 56 60% +2% 
70 54% 79 6l $ 5,000,000 $50 Indiana Pipe Line............... $1Q Aug. 15, 27 400 76 76 75 75 —1 
35% 28% 34% 28 (sh) 7, 118, 138 N.P. International Petroleum.......... 25c nag i i 7 9,900 31 32%, 30% «23134 +:1% 
20% 12% 17 13% $ 6, 362,500 $12% National Transit Co.............. 25cQ ept. 15, 27 200 16% 16% 16 16 — % 
51% 27% 37 31% 5,000,000 100 We BAT ATRIOS oo oo occ s:0 sien Sa mma July 15, 26 56 34% 34% 34% 34% 0 
80% 64 91 70 4,000,000 100 #£Northern Pipe Line.............. $3S.A July 1, 27 200 84 84 84 84 0 
67% 55% 64% 52 e@omoaeno «62S (Ole Ol Co..................... t50cQ Sept. 15, 27 1,400 59% 591% 585% 58% — % 
2434 «(15 31 12 10,000,000 25 RUMOR: PMO 6 icc ob aicincatatew, acu May 21, 25 3,100 22% 24 22 24 + 1 
601 48 55% 45% 60,000,000 25 PRUE TI A CB. oo coin vw cums 50cQ Aug. 31, 27 6,100 485 49\%4 47% 47% —1 
137% 122% 186 = 132 81,000,000 MO. ‘Prewie Pipe Line......... 6.002 5c0s $2.50Q july 31,27 1,400 182 182 17914 180 —2 
220 184% 201% 180 4,000,000 100) «69a ERO... . 6c 6 ioc cs cicvccaien $5S.A. - 7 ie 5 lS 7a a MEDALS ie eee 
27 21 27% 15% 5,000,000 50 Southern Pine Line. :...2 ic ccceisces. ac cieee af, 4, 100 21% 21% 21% 2% —1% 
50-34% «41g 3446 20,000,000 25 South Penn Oil.................. 50cQ Sept. 30, 27 300 37 37 36% 36% 1 
57 49 77 553 3,500,000 100 South West Pa. Pipe Lines....... $10 et, ee | teed Aree hats, | Feet, Bite ete 
70% GOK 75% 649% 228,415,463 25 §.O.Indiana............-...... t62¥4cQ Sept. 15, 27 16,300 71% 72% 70% 72% 4% 
36% 16% 20% 15% 8,000,000 Be | Meer RRMNUMIN Scho 14, ce eS kts chs area” chee — 16, 24 900 165, 16% 16 1% — % 
13434 108 123% 111% 17,012,599 25 Br MOS RORCICLY. cock ccs eee es ewes $1Q Sept. 30, 27 500 11834 119 118% 118% — \% 
51% 42 4916 42 <euo ok x Peemebs..............0.00 63cQ Sept. 20, 27 300 44 44s «43K Cid eC 
672 288 86% «73 14,000,000 25 ORO TEMES. hook Sota oc wlacuinee 62%cQ Oct; 1,27 200 7734 7734 77 77 — % 
120% 116% a 117% 7,000,000 100 "IS <7 RRS ate carrageenan Be $1.75Q Sept. 1, 27 60 118% 118% 118% tte 0 
23 15% 14% 861,466 25 POP NEN EE RRNIAE Gs <6 c 4G. outers eas ese aces Nov. 1, 19 150 1714 18 17% + % 
109% 90% 13456 95% 62,470,800 BO REMI 6 oh: ing dase bros nie nun t50cQ Sept. 20, 27 7,300 127 129% 1243; 18 + 1% 
*New high tNew low xEx dividend TAlso extras. 
Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd.—Final 
dividend 7% per cent declared on 
ordinary shares making total of 12% 
per cent for last fiscal year. New York Curb Market 
. + * 
Burmah Oil Co., Ltd.—Interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent passed for 1927. 
1926 1927 Par Transactions Week Ended Oct. 15 
New York Curb Bon ds High w High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Change 
Week Ending Oct. 14 ‘ 45 2 i 55 is Amer. Con. Oilfields 52,000 92 98 90 93 —4 
‘hy, 1 4 My N.P. mer. Maracaibo.... 900 3% 3% 3 3% 0 
High Low Lest Chige shi 55, 982 6% $10 Arkansas Nat. Gos... 300 8h 8m Ogae 84 
Beacon Oil 6s °36 ware “ee 100% + % 20% 14% 20% 151% N.P. Beacon Oil........ ‘ 
Cities Service 5s '66..... 903% 88% 90% — e gs 60 338% 2016 N.P. British American.... ""500 29% 315% 29% 313% —' '% 
Cities Service 68°66... 101g 101% 1018 — 4 28% 914 28% 14%  25c Carib Syndicate(new) 2,600 20 203% 1934 201%, O- 
Cities Service Gas 5148"42 93% 9314 938% + 3% Mie 26. 1646 23 do ctfs. of deposit seat aes pe rise 
Empire Oil 514s °42..... 93° 92% 93 + 4 fi 37% 588% 40% $20 Cities Service....... 15,200 Siig 5138{ Sim Sis, 4% 
Galena S. O. 7s °30.... 92% 92 92% 92% 82% 95 87 100 o pfd 3'800 93° #95 «93-93%, tO 
General Pet. 6s ’28. 100%, 10034 1003, 0 si 7% 8% %7% #=+210 «do pfd.B....... "600 81g #84 «8K OBS OFC 
Gulf Oil Ss °37. - 100% 100% 100% 0 25% 19 29% 22% 10 _do_ banker's shares : “ é : : 
Independent Oil 68°29... 99 98% 99 0 31 1% 3% 1% $1 Colombia Syndicate "9,000 2° 2% 1% (2 Or 
Phillips Pet. 534s °39.... 9434 933% 944% + 4 10% 8% 9% 7 10 Consolidated Royal "3007 7 4 0 
Pure Oil 6} és "33....... 103% 103% 103% — % 16 10 14% 9% N.P. Creole Syndicate... 7,800 10144 10% 10% 10% + \% 
Richfield Oil 6s wi. "41... 94 9314 94 + % 7% 1% 3 63 NLP. Crown Central...... 400 100°. 100, 65°. 95°. +32" 
Sinclair 6s 730....... .. 99% 99 99 0 814 % 12 434 Darby Petroleum... 200 «5 Sa eae gs “0 
S. O. N. Y.-6 ls 33..... 10434 10434 10444 + 1% < 11% Si 6 ;:; do. trust ctis.. 200 5% Sy ty «SY OK YK 
Sun Oil $348 °39...,...- 10044 100% 100% 0 4° “18% (2% 1% NLP. Derby Oil & Refining ; tae ee eee = 
Trans. Cont. Oil 7s °30.. 108% 107% 108% — 4 19 13 163; a NP. ee) eee ae Seater verablon Cae: sae 
United Oil Prod. 8s’31.. 71% 71% 71% + % 7% 2% «3% «61 ~ONSP. Gibson Oil... 2.222: 14,900 “2°° “24% 52° ‘2% “RK 
Valvoline 78°37... 6.0... 1. . nee wae nae 2° 63 13% 40 N.P. Gilliland ctfs........ 1,000 45 45 45 45 mel 
Warner Quin. 6s "42..... 95 95 95 0 98 82 96% 86% $25 Gulf Oil Corp....... 4,000 917% 92 90 91% — % 
White Eagle 5348 '57.... 964 96 96% 0 3% «Od 2% 1% N.P. Kirby Petroleum.... 3 14 “Im IK 1% 0° 
k B d as Yy a" wr stee os peng ba 8 Dev. 900 8 8 7% 667% =O — COG 
2 14 \% -P. Lion OF ae 300 21 21 20% 20% — % 
New Yor onds 46 31 51 37 $25 Lone Star Gas...... 2,400 4914 4916 4837 49° = “4 
Week Ending Oct. 14 2% 2 2% .87 1 Magdalena Synd..... 5,900 100 125° «90°«125—C 25 
goa 5% 1% 3 1% 10 Mexican-Panuco..... ...... ae og Se ene Van 
High Low Last Ch'ge is Uk 6k 1 1 Mountain & Gulf. . 300 1 i 1 0 
Amer. Rep. Deb. 6s..... 9914 993% 9916 + \% 26 23 26% 22% 10 Mountain Producers 1,900 23% 23% 23% 23% — % 
Assoc. Oil gold 6e....... 102% 10254 1025% + 3% 6% OS 5% 45% 5 New Bradford...... 700 43, 434 $454 45% \ 
Atlantic Refg. deb. 5s. 102 M4 101 ls 101145 O 11% = 2 64% 4 10 New England Fuel.. 200 5% 5% 5% 5% — & 
Barnsdall Corp. 6s...... 971% 97 9714 +k 17 9% 16 9% 1 New Mex. & Ariz.... 900 10 10 934 10 0 
Barnsdall corp. 6s ex war. 903 891% 903% + %& 17 8 13%6«&@9# 25 New York Oil...... 200 11 11 11 11 — 
Ke Oks DNs cas coee ane 9554 95 9514 — 12% (83% 125% 10 -P. North Cent. Texas... —....... Ce ee A: 
ae Sa) ere . 100 99384 99384 — 4 4434 33 co's cave, OES SO Wael COM... 0 Se ees a es Pepe eee 
General Asphalt 6s...... 109 107. 109 +42 33. 28% 27% 21% ... Okla. Nat. Gas ctfs. 100 215 215 215% 21% 4X 
General Petroleum 5s.... 10134 101% 101% 8 O 10% % D936 356 BP. Pantem: ....0<.6cc00 600 3 3 26 355 
Humble Oil & Refg. 5 lés 10234 102% 102% — 124% 11% 124% #7 N.P. Pantapec Oil........ 800 =—8 815 8 8% +1 
Humble Oil 5s wi....... 100 99% 99% — 0 2% .20 oF 4) N.P. Ee ee rr re Bea, Gras rae ete mnt che ie 
Mid-Cont. Pet. 6%s.... 10434 10434 10434 M4 22% «#412 13% OG AD POMBO GU fees — Bev oat 
Pan-Amer. Pet. 6s...... 1021 102, 10216 + 1, 38 14% 248% 14% “25 Red Bank Oil....... 200 16% 16° «16% 4 2 
Pan-Amer. Pet. 6s...... 923% 92% 92 3 + 4 30% 12 15% 2 N.P. Reiter-Foster....... 2,800 6 6 51g 6 0 
Prod. & Refiners 8s... 11116 111% Alig + 16 27% 22 27% 15 $25 Richfield Oil........ 200 22% 22% 22° 22 + % 
Simms Pet. cvt. 6s...... 100% 995, 100 — \4 7% 4% 7 4% N.P. Ryan Consolidated. . 300 55¢ 55% 55% 55% — %&% 
Sinclair Con Oil Col 7s 100 9914 995% — \4 10 7% 8 6 $10 Salt Creek Cons..... 1000 6% 6% 6% 6% — \% 
Sinclair Con. Oil Con. 64s 95 sare 944%— % 36 26% 32 27% 10 Salt Creek Prod..... 2,900 2814 28% 28 28% + \% 
Sinclair Con. Oil 6s..... 99% 99% 997% — 3% 4% 1% 7 2% ee. ee } ee SE gee ee ere 
Sinclair Crude Oil 6s.... 100%% 100%, 100% + \% 27 75% 263 17 10 Tidal Osage......... 1,800 215% 22 214% 21% 34 
Sinclair Pipeline 5s. .. 9434 94 944 — 4 25% 7% 23% 15 10 do non-voting.... 2,300 2014 20% 19% 19% — % 
we Ck) Sea 9514 94146 95 - lk sis ae oe 634% 100 Transcontinental pfd. 100 7 74 74 74 =) 
oO 2 F. 41és Swans 96% 95% 96% + ly 3 4% 7% 4% 5 Venezuelan Petrol... 2,200 5 5 4% 5 0 
S O. of N. J. deb. Ss.... 103% 107% 103 0 31% 22 325 203% N.P. Wilcox Oil & Gas... 500 21% 21% 21% 21% — 
Superior < eS 102 102 —1l 9% 4% 8 5% $1 Woodley Petroleum.. 500 51g 5% 5% 5% gi 
Union Oil of Cal. 6s- A... 109 109 109 0 
Union Oil of Cal. 5s-C... 9819 983g 9819 + 19 *New High tNew Low xEx Dividend 
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Richfield Third Quarter 
Net Averages $1.01 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 14.—Accord- 
ing to President J. S. Talbot of the 
Richfield Oil Co., “the company is 
entering upon the last quarter of what 
the management believes will prove 
the most successful year in company 
history.” The report covering opera- 
tions of the company for the first nine 
months of 1927 shows the following: 
$5,582,589 
2,052,976 


interest and 


Net income from operations 
Depletion, depreciation, ete. 





Net income before 


Pemerel PEGI TEE Ki nccccccdscisersncccne $3,529,613 
"TOU “TRURTONE cai sscccscccicss ceca cccesecscasuccvaveeneres 797,976 
Net before federal tax.  .....cccccccccssvccoo G2, 100k 0a 


“In the report, as approved by the 
directors, it was said: 

“Net profit for the quarter ended 
Sept. 30, after all charges except 
income tax, was $1,248,624. This 
represents after payment of  pre- 
ferred dividends, a_ profit of $1.01 
a share of common, which at the 
rate of $4.04 a share a year.” 

It is further stated that the com- 
pany’s sales of gasoline in California 
had passed the  100,000,000-gallon 
mark Sept. 30. These figures did not 
include sales in other Pacific Coast 
states or foreign sales. Value of 
total sales slightly exceeded $29,- 
000,000 compared with $25,000,00 for 
same period last year. 

It was also announced that the 
company’s refinery at Rioco had been 
increased to a _ straight-run capacity 
of 45,000 barrels a day, in addition 
to a daily cracking capacity of 12,- 
500 barrels. Production of crude oil 
and natural gasoline increased 47 
per cent for the nine months period, 
when compared with similar period 
last year. 


Cities Service Sales Increase 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15.—Cities 
Service Co. reports that although for- 
eign and domestic gasoline sales in- 
creased only 11.48 per cent in the 
United States in the first seven 
months of this year, gasoline sales 
of its subsidiaries increased 22.36 per 
cent in that period. They increased 
their lubricating oil sales 15.2 per 
cent although consumption in the 
United States was stationary. 


Judge Raised Prize Pumpkins 

CLEVELAND, Oct. 15.—C. OD. 
Chamberlin, “The Judge,” for years 
secretary and general counsel of 
the National Petroleum Association, 
last spring annexed to his duties a 
farm near Clinton, Mich., and has 
stepped out and won the prize for 
the largest pumpkin in Lenawee 
County, Michigan. At the county 
fair the other day he showed this 
pumpkin of his own raising and it 
weighed 61 pounds. The Judge al- 
lows that that’s not so bad for a 
farmer who hasn’t farmed for 40 
years. His health is good. 


October 19, 1927 


THE 
OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


HAVING SOLD my interest and resigned as 
president of a small oil company I am look- 
ing for sales connection. Am 38, spent 19 
years in sales work, mostly oil, automotive, 
etc. Above the average in sales ability. Best 
references. Address Box 963. 


SUPERINTENDENT—COLLEGE GRADUATE. 
Familiar with construction and operation of 
complete plants with all types of modern 
equipment on paraffine and naphthene base 
erudes. Can organize efficient operating or- 
ganization and install modern system of re- 
finery accounting. Will go anywhere. Address 
Box 964. 


Situations Open 





We have an opening for two more High 
Grade specialty salesmen to call on the 
Wholesale Oil Trade. Only men of proven 
ability and who know the trade will be 
considered. 


The Air Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








AUTOMOBILE RADIATOR ANTI- 
FREEZE SOLUTION, NON-EVAPORAT- 
ING, NON-CORROSIVE 
Distributors, agents and side-line salesmen 
wanted for the sale of this improved 
Anti-Freeze Solution. Exclusive  terri- 
tories. Big commissions or _ discounts. 
Acme Oil Corporation, 

189 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 











Business Opportunities 





ROME E. GOODWIN, Broker 


Trading in filling, bulk and marketing 
stations. We are marketers of gasolene, 
fuel oil, kerosene and lubricating oil in 
tank car lots. 


2313 Madison Ave., Room 23, Toledo, Ohio 
Telephone Main 6963 








EDWARD REISER 


Broker in 
OIL MARKETING PROPERTIES 
Second & Walnut St., N.E. 


CANTON Tel. 29405 OHIO 











WHAT IT COSTS 


“For Sale,” “Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 cents 
a word. Minimum charge, $3.00. 


“Positions Wanted”—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 

Advertisements set in specia] type or 
with border—$4.00 per column inch. 
Copy must reach us not later than Fri- 
day preceding date of issue. 


All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 





For Lease 


TANK CARS FOR LEASE—8000 and 10,000 
gallon cars, equipped with steam coils. Address 
Stoll Oil Refining Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Miscellaneous 





PERSONAL 

If HERBERT F. MILLER who was asso- 
ciated in 1913 with JOHN W. FLANAGAN 
in leasing certain lands in the district of 
Tuxpam, Vera Cruz, Mexico will communi- 
cate with the address given herein, he will 
learn something to his advantage. Informa- 
tion relative to FLANAGAN will also be 
appreciated. Address “Flanagan,” care 
National Petroleum News, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 











For Sale 


ONE CARLOAD CONTAINING (60 STEEL 
BARRELS) 300 VISCOSITY @ 212 TRANS- 
MISSION GEAR OIL for sale. 13c¢ per gallon 
F.O.B. Louisville. Stoll Oil Refining Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


PATENT FOR SALE. No. 1,621,319 issued 
March 15, 1927—covering application radiant 
combustion for oil or asphalt shell or tube 
still. Harry E. Gilbert & Son, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 





FOR SALE 
2 GAS OR OIL ENGINES 
A BARGAIN 
2 cyl. 80 HP Gas engine (Bogart) good 
as new—$1650.00 
Single cyl. Oil engine 40 HP (Olin) 
Good condition 
Write Niagara Motors Corp. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 








Economy in 
Production 


Do you realize how many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars are 
lost annually by accumulation of 
used engines, drilling equipment, 
etc., in refineries, warehouses or 
on leases? 


Don’t let your money be tied up 
in anything you don’t need. 
Look over the equipment you 
are not using and write us about 
it. We’ll sell it to some of our 
15,000 readers. 








Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care of 
National Petroleum News, 1213 
W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio, 


unless otherwise specified. 
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